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GREAT IMPROVEMETS MADE IN CHARLOTTE 
COUNTY, BY SUBSTITUTING CANALS FOR 
PONDS, TO SUPPLY WATER POWER TO 
MILLS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Perhaps the most efficient aid ever rendered by 
the Virginia legislature to the cause of agriculture, 
was the passage of the act which affords facilities 
to millers for dispensing with mill ponds and sub- 
stituting canals in their stead. Many millers in 
this county have availed themselves of the privi- 
lege conferred by this act: and [ consider it more 
than probable, that in the space of twenty years, 
when the present experiments, now in operation, 
have fully developed the advantages of the canal 
over the dam sysiem, there will not be a pond in 
the county of Charlotte. 

The obvious advantages of canals over ponds 
are—on the score of health—the draining of land— 
the increase of water fall—and the less apparent 
advantage of increasing the quantity of water ina 
given time. 

' No facts or arguments are necessary to afford 
additional confirmation to the well-established and 
very prevalent opinion, that mill ponds engender 
sickness. But when these ponds are thoroughly 
drained and put under cultivation, as they are in 
many parts of’ this county, the vicinity of the canal 


. . | 
becomes as healthy as any other situation on arun- | 


ning stream, as the experiments in this county 
most amply show. 

As regards the fall, it is generally increased by 
giving such a length to the canal as, with a small 
stay, to throw the back water above the extreme 
point of eddy water from the pond. 

Agreeably to my promise, Mr. Editor, I proceed 
to give an account of the practical operation of 
these mills that 1 have visited in this county, that 
are supplied with water by canals that were for- 
merly supplied by ponds. 

The first I will notice is Major William Gaines’, 
on Little Wardsfork Creek. ‘The stream affords 
at his mill seat a sufficiency of water for a good 
common country grist mili. For many years, a 
large pond supplied this mill with water. ‘The re- 
peated complaints of the neighborhood of its un- 
healthiness, and the large quantity of valuable 
land submerged by the pond, induced the present 
proprietor to take down his dam and substitute a 
canal. The canal was cut about two thousand 
yards long, and made to take in at its mouth nearly 
(or quite) the whole stream. [ts cost I un- 
derstand was about filieen hundred dollars. The 
cost was greatly increased by an unusual quantity 
of solid rock encountered by the ditchers. The 
land reclaimed, is about forty acres, which, if well 
drained, would command in this county, with its 
peculiar advantages of location, the high price oj 
three or four thousand dollars. The pond was 
drained in the early part of the last year. [t was 
too late, however, for the natural grass crop that 
grew on it, to come to full maturity ; yet with this 


disadvantage, and the additional one of very im- 
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perfect drainage, the pond produced a crop of wild 
grass equal in luxuriance to the thickest set artifi- 
cial meadow [ever saw. Although many parts 
of the pond were covered with water, yet it was 
estimated that more than a hundred stacks of good 
hay might have been saved from it, if the whole 
had been cut. .The value of this quantity of hay 
might be estimated at a thousand dollars, which 
sum is a moderate calculation for the annual nett 
| profit of the forty acres, if they were well drained 
andset in grass. This canal has been so recently 
cut, that the effect of draining the pond, on the 
| health of the neighborhood, has not been fully as- 
‘certained. ‘The proprietor, however, thinks that 
he has a better mill than formerly. His mill, by 
the way, is built with a reaction wheel, and until 
the summer droughts set in, its merits cannot be 
fully compared with the old mill. 

One ofthe greatest advantages, in my view, ofa 
long canal over a pond, is the gain in the quantity 
of water. It is readily conceded, that a pond, by 
accumulating water when the mill is idle, will for 
'a time supply a better head of water than the ca- 

nal; but when such accumulated water is spent, 
the supply of water is much less from the pond 
ithan would be from a canal: the reason of which 
Is, thata very large portion of the water in all large 
| ponds, is lost by evaporation. An old miller once 
itold me, that in windy weather, the wind would 
drive the water back, and would not permit it to 
feed his millas freely as ina calm day. I have no 
doubt there was a smaller supply of water in windy 
weather, but the true reason was the great increase 
of evaporation in windy weather. When a fresh 
is anticipated in our large rivers, high winds are 
‘always considered a favorable prognostic. This 
loss from evaporation is always greater in the dry 
hot weather of summer, when the millers are most 
in want of water, and it is at such times that [have 








canals. 

It will therefore be seen, that with a pond of a 
given extent, the smaller the stream, the greater 
will be the proportional loss from evaporation. 
So that mill seats upon small streams would be 
more benefited by a change from a pond to a ca- 
nal, than those on large ones. But perhaps the 
very greatest advantage of a canal, is that it ma 
ibe made of any length, and thus increase the fall 
‘of water, and the length of the diameter of the 
| water-wheel, to any desired extent. And this in- 
‘crease is made at little expense, compared with 
ithe expense and loss of land caused by raising a 
‘dam to a very unusual height. 

The next change from a pond to a canal, that I 








will notice, is the canal that supplies the mill of 


Dr. Isaac Read. This mill is situated, also, on 
| Wardstork, very_near its junction with Little Ro- 
;anoke. ‘The pond formerly attached to this mill, 
' was drawn off many years ago, bya former owner, 
Mr. Allen. And it is supposed that a most deci- 
ded benefit has been produced on the health of the 
neighborhood. Settlements in its vicinity that were 
formerly considered sickly, are now remarkable for 
health. A bare view of the premises would in fact 





observed a great superiority of the water-power of 
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eonvince any one that no source of issiaies existed | of effectual draining and secure diking, and is em- 
in or about the canal or strean. braced in the estimate of the hundred acres. * 
The canal is constantly supplied with fresh run-| ‘The causes of disease are so various and in- 
ning water; as well as the old channel of the | scrutabie, that it is impossible to say with cer- 
creek, and but little stagnant water is any where | tainty, what amount of benefit has been produced 
to be found in the flat, although it is not well; on the health of the neighborhood, by taking down 
ditched. | Mr. Watkins’ dam. Before it was drained, he had 
The canal to this mill, is upwards of two thou-| been frequently importuned to take down his dam 
sand yards long, and the original cost nearly | under the general impression that the pond injured 
$1,500. For the want of suflicient width, and the health of the neighborhood. 'The village at 
sufficient slope to the canal banks, the expense of | Charlotte court-house, was considered very un- 
cleaning out, and recently of widening, has been| healthy, before this improvement of Mr. ‘Wat- 
considerable. I would urge it upon all those who | kins’ ; owing principally to the prevalence of bil- 
contemplate cutting long mill races, to give suffi- | ious fevers, "The court-house is about two or three 
cient width to the canal, “and good slope to the ca- | miles from the site ofthe old pond. ‘The writer of 
nal banks. When the stay, “that turns the water | these lines does not profess to be acquainted with 
in the canal, is of’ a given height, the wider the| the subject of malaria, but if it be such an agent 
“anal the more water will be drawn into it. The} in the destruction of human life as it is represei nted 
depth of water will not be diminished in the head} by the most eminent physicians, half of the mor- 
of the canal, as long as the stream runs over the | tality of Vi irginia, might be reasonably ascribed to 
stay: so that an increase of width, increases the | mill ‘ponds. ‘The opinion too, seems to be gaining 
section of water that runs into the canal, and does | ground with the medical faculty, that the mischiets 
not retard its velocity, or diminish its depth. ‘This of this pestilential effluvium have not hitherto been 
remark, of course, is not intended to apply to mill | sufficiently appreciated. Incapable of apprehen- 
races that take in ‘the whole stream. i sion by the senses, it often seizes its victim when 
Notwithstanding the fact that the former pro-) its influence is least suspected, and its cause un- 
prietor cut the race of this mill too narrow, and known. ‘To form some idea ol its eflects even in 
always suffered a large portion of the stream to | this climate and latitude, let a comparison be made 
waste over the stay, yet, when it was first cut, he | of the pre ‘valence of’ intermittent fevers, when this 
considered his mill much improved, And when! part of the country was first settled, and at the pre- 
the present proprietor has completed his improve- | sent time. Within afew years bac k, agues and 
ments now in operation, of widening his canal and | fevers regul: uly visited nearly every family in 
making permanent banks and putting in a perma- |middle Virginia, south of James river, in the 
nent check dam, he may calculate with great confi- | months of August and September. (At present, 
dence on a better mill than ever could be expected | it is a rare visitant in any family.) Draining and 
from the best constructed pond dam. ‘ditching have doubtless produced this change. 
I have no correct idea of the land that was cov-| But the remnant of disease amongst us—particu- 
ered by the old pond. It might be estimated at) larly the bilious fevers of our summers and fall, 
seventy or eighty acres. A part of it is owned by | are ina great measure to be ascribed to marsh 
Mr. John M ‘arshall of this county, well diked and | mi ismata, or the eflluvium that arises {rom stag- 
drained, and under neat cultivation. Where there | nant water. And what better nursery for its pro- 
has been a free use made of the spade, it is dry | duction could possibly be imagined thana large mill 
enough for any crop. Lsaw a wheat crop that| pondonasmallstream? Inthe hot morths of July, 
looks well for the season (comparatively) growing | August and September, when the malaria is most 
below the canal on Mr. Marshall’s and. destructive, such a pond is constantly receding 
Capt. Henry A. Watkins of this county has re- | from its ordinary height, and leaving all the rank 
claimed a beautiful piece of flat land and improved | aquatic plants on its edges to rot. It is no uncom- 
the water-power of his mill, by draining his pond. | mon oceurrence for hundreds of square yards of pu- 
His mill is situated on Wards fork, higher up the | trid loam to become exposed by severe droughts in 
stream than Maj. Gaines’. PE was informed that) summer, and for the whole pond to become ‘nearly 
the land covered by the old pond, either totally or) or entirely stagnant. 
partially, was about one hundred acres. A por-| Motives of humanity, if not interest, should in- 





tion of this flat is owned by Mr. John F. Edmunds, | “duce the proprietors of large mill ponds to draw off 


of judicious draining. Tt might, however, be im- | running water in their stead. Tt is much to be re- 
proved, if some of the large cross ditches were cut | eretted that our laws sufler such nuisances to ex- 
deeper. A perfectly essential part of eflectual drain- | ist, or that individuals, for fear of risking the loss 
ing is, that a ditch be cut at the base of the canal) ofa few toll dishes of corn, should spread disease 
bank, co-extensive with it, and nearly parallel, and death through a whole neighborhood, 

through its whole length, to intercept the water | Upon the score of expense, Tam not able to 
that leaks from the canal. A on of this sort ex- | give an accurate opinion. From my present im- 
ists both on Mr. E’s’ and Mr. W’s’ flat. [suppose | pressions, f would say, that the cost of making and 
the land that has been ce fint ‘by draining this keeping a dam in repair, is about the same “with 
pond, could not be purchased at less than ten thou- | that of cutting and keeping in repair a canal. But 
sand dollars. Mr. Watkins has been offered more 
than one hundred dollars per acre for a part of his 


| 
and the whole extent of it, exhibits a fine specimen | these “ bogs of death,” and substitute canals with 
! 


we ee a 








pond, and actually made one hundred dollars each, | 
from fifteen acres, one year in tobacco, and the 
lugs (inferior tobacco,) was not comprised in the 
estimate. Mr. Edmunds’ diked flat, referred to | 


on several oceasions in the Register, is a model | 


* A more particular description of the subject of this 
valuable improvement, (the publication of which has 
been delayed some months, waiting for an engraving 
which has just been received,) will be found in the next 
succeeding pages of this number.-—Ep. 
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if the contingency of the dam’s ome king and mill’s 
washing away, be taken into account, the balance 
of expense will be found on the side of the dam. 

When a mill dam breaks in a freshet, every dam | 
below it on the same stream, shares the same fate, 
and very frequently the mill house is washed away. 
During the last year, ina neighboring county, three 
mills were washed away on the same stream from 
the breaking of the highest pond dam. 

‘There is one disadvantage necessarily attendant 
upon acanal, (unless the whole stream is taken in, ) 
that is, however, of small consequence, compared 
with the similar bad effects of a large dam. The 


stay, which is ordinarily two or three ieet high, has | 


the effect of slightly “sobbing” (or soaking with 
moisture) the land above, as fiir as eddy water ex. 
tends: but nofirther. Some suppose that the ex- 
treme point of back water from a stay is greater in 
high water than at common tide; but this opinion 
is certainly erroneous. A give n obstae le, say a 
stay of twenty feet square, can never stop a larger | 
section of the stream than one with that uniform | 
base (twenty feet square) whose height is the ex 
treme point of back water. When the water rises 
above common tide, the surplus flows over the | 
dam. 

[will here make aremark, which though perhaps 
out of place, yet [ think cannot be too much insisted 
upon. All mill ponds should be effectually drain- 
ed. No reasonable expense should be spared to 
effect this object. It is idle to expect profits ible 
crops on reclaimed pond land without it. And no 
land produces as well as this kind, when a thorough 
draining is effected. ‘The soil of some reclaimed 


ponds is many feet deep, of the mostfertile kind of 


vegetable mould. And, doubtless, in many in- 
stances, the value of the land, if thoroughly re- 
claimed, would exceed the value of the mil. 

You will perceive, Mr. Editor, in the promiscu- 
ous remarks [ have thrown tovether, that I have 
confined myself to a few mi!! seats on Wards fork, 
not because they illustrate the supe riority of the 
canal plan, over the pond, better than othersin the 
county, but simply because they were convenient to 
inspection. ‘There are others, that upon one point 
particularly, show the superiority of the canal more 
fully than any of those already mentioned. —L al- 
lude to the increase of fall and consequent en- 
largement of the diameter of the water wheel. 
Every person with whom I have conversed who 
has made the exchange from a pond to a canal, 
considers his mill as improved. If the above re- 

marks have no other eflect than causing an inquiry 
into some of the facts aud conclusions above stated, 
I shall flatter myself that some little good is oft 
fected; for an investigation of this subject, Tam 
well convinced, will lead mill owners to the same 
conclusions as are here expressed. 

E. 





PLAN OF A DRAINED MILL POND, ON WARDS- 
FORK CREEK.—HILL SIDE DITCIHES.—MA- 
KING MANURE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


In accordance with your request, made some- 
time since, [ now proceed to give you'a plain des- 
cription of an embankment, or dike, surrounding a 


portion of low grounds, consisting of about thirty 
acres. 





The land in question, is situated extremely low, 


and, its natural state, about one-fourth of it was 


icovered with water, and nearly all the remainder, 
badly “ water-sobbed” or saturated, and unfit for 
‘cultivation. It is now tertile, and has borne re- 
peate doand heav Vy Crops of tobacco and corn with- 
‘out assistance. It has been in cultivation five or 
‘SIX Years, atl the tobacco crops averaged from 
‘three to tour plants to the pound, the first corn 
crop, about twelve barrels to the acre, and the 
“fitsl, not so much, on account of the extreme wet- 
ness of the season. tis now laid down in wheat, 
cand intended to be sown in herds grass. It is en- 


|W hich is twenty feet wide, gradually sloped from 
| bottom, to two and a half leet at top. ‘The aunex- 
ed drawing represents the form of the land, and the 
dike and ditches by which it is reclaimed. 

| The dotted lines, passing between a and 7, and 
iby o tok, represent the former bed of the stream 
of Wardstork creek, from which the water is now 
‘diverted by the dam, or stop, /, 7, into the canal, 
‘1, m,n, which was made to supply Watkins’ mill, 
: instead of the pond which formerly covered all this 
low land. 
































South. 


The broadest surrounding line, passing through 
the letters, a. 6, c, d, represents the dike, ‘and gives 
ithe form Mr the land reclaimed. It is graduated by 
la level, and is about eight feet high. | 
| The straight line trom e is a reclaiming ditch, 





tirely surrounded by an embankment, the base of 
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two and a half feet wide, passing through the | ditches and fills them with sand, the water com- 
centre of the ground, (from north to south,) and | ing down the ditch from above, meets with the 
empties into the receiver o crossing at right angles. | obstruction formed by the sand, and breaks over. 
Another reclaiming ditch, in the same course (from | This may be remedied by running a furrow ma 
e,) marked g, commences below the bank made | gently sloping direction across the sluic e, from just 
by the receiver 0, and empties into another reclaim | below the bank of the upper, to the lower conduc- 
ing ditch at c, the southern extremity. | tor, so as to prevent the collection which forces the 
The cross lines, h, 0, and m g, represent receiving sand into the ditch and causes it to break. The 
ditches, to which the rows of corn or tobacco run, | true principle to avoid washing, is to prevent the 
at right angles, and into which their water furrows | collection, and pass off the water in small bodies. 
empty. These receiving ditches empty into the | (It is the small drops of rain which fall and col- 
reclaiming ditch, e, g, and also into another run- |lects into little rills, and these again into larger 
ning along the inside of the base of the dike, (as a | bodies, that fills the ditches with sand, and causes 
line runs, ) the whole distance, and which is emp- | ‘them to break over and ultimately wash the land 
tied through the dike, by a water gate, at 4. |into gullies. ‘The true principle then is to stop the 
The largest receiving ditch, 0, running east and | little rills with gently sloping furrows and prevent 
west across the centre of the dike, is six feet wide, [ the formation of those larger bodies, which fill the 
the earth dug out of it, thrown on the lower side, | conductors with sand, and cause them to be bro- 
and is connected with the dike at both ends,— | ken. 
There is a water gate in this ditch, at the base of| In conclusion, F will add a remark on the sul ject 
the dike at the eastern end (0,) the object of which | of raising manure, because it is in vain to calculate 
is to cut off all communication, between the upper | on success in farming, without special attention to 
and lower half; so that in excessive rains each half} this subject. “Take care of the pence and the 
will retain the water only that falls on it. Other- | shillings and pounds will take care of themselves.” 
wise, the water would all settle down at the lower | This principle applies as forcibly to the raising of 
end, and drown the crop before it could be dis- | manure, as it does to making money. Many far- 
charged. When the water has fallen in the creek, | mers in this section, do not collect half enough 
both gates are hoisted, that at 0, in the six foot re- | vegetable matter for their winter establishments, 
ceiver, and that at 2, through which the water fi- | and scarcely any attention is bestowed 1n the con- 
nally passes off into the stream below. struction of the farm yard. Instead of having them 
The lines in the piece p, running north and | constructed so as to ‘sink gradually to the centre, 
south, from the bank of the large receiver, 0, and | on the contrary, the centre is frequently the most 
emptying into the smaller one, g, represent corn | elevated part of the yard, and the small quantity 
or tobacco rows. Each row has a water furrow, | of litter collected, is so washed by the rains that it 
which 1s never suffered to be filled with dirt in the | does not possess half the strength that it should 
process of cultivation, but is kept well opened, so | have, if it was sheltered, or the yards properly con- 
that it will drain off into thé receiver, and that into | structed, so as to prevent the essence of the ma- 
areclaiming ditch, and all is finally discharged | nure from driuning off. ‘Phe manure which might 
through the bank, by a water gate att. be raised from hogs, is nearly ail lost. The hog 
The reader will perceive, that the corn or to- | pen should be as well littered as any other estab- 
bacco rows are all emptied into receivers or cross | lishment on the farm. ‘Phe propriety of this will 
ditches, and these again communicate with the | be readily perceived, when we take into conside- 
reclaiming ditch, passing through the centre and | ration the substantial food consumed by the hogs, 
that located at the base of the interior of the em- | In the process of fatiening alone, they cousume 
bankment, and finally, the whole is discharged | from one, to one and a half barrele of corn to the 
through the bank, by the water gate, at the lower | head, the offal of which, is sufficient to saturate a 
end, ati. in great freshets, this gate is closed, | large bulk of vegetable matter. ‘There is more 
and prevents all communication between the wa- jreal manure leit in the fattening hog pen, than 
ter outside, and the inside of the dike. It is raised | there is in an average of farms in the winter cow 
as soon as the creek falls, and the water collected | pen. ‘Phe cows are fed with light straw or shucks, 
in the dike, is discharged into the stream below. | the hogs with solid corn, The fattening hog pen 
Before closing this communication, [ will add a | 1s generally made on some declivity near a stream, 
few remarks on the subject of hill side ditches, er | on account of the water, and no matter put into it 
conductors. My first observation is that they are | to absorb the manure, and the first rain washes it 
generally, in this section of the country, made too | off in the stream below ; and it is thus lost for the 
small. ‘They are not sufficient to hold the water in | want of a little attention and management. The 
excessive rains, and consequently the water spills |sheep should also be penned, every night, espe- 
over the banks and, in many cases, they do more | cially in winter, ‘They are great eaters ,and should 
harm than good. I have had some of this kind of'| pay all they are eapable of; for their board and at- 
experience myself, but have not on that account lost | tention. ‘There are many other sources of’ im- 
my faith in hill side ditches. Another fault in the | provement, lett unimprove “d, or carelessly wasted 
construction is that they are frequently made too | by most farmers in this region. ‘There are none, 
long before they are emptied, and in consequence | or but few ash houses. The ashes are generally 
of that fault, in proportion as the ditch increases in | thrown out, and suffered to be slacked and nearly 
length, the collection of water is increased, until it all washed away by the rains—the tobacco stalks 
is not sufficient to hold it, and it breaks over before | thrown out before the barn door, and nearly all the 
it has arrived at the appointed emptying place. | substance soaked out by the rains—the corn cobs 
They are likewise frequently broken by collec- | burnt—and no hauling of rich mud from unculti- 
tions of water in the intermediate spaces between | vated flats. These, and many other prolific sour- 
the conductors. In these intermediate spaces the | ces of increasing the manure heap, and the fertility 
water collects and forms sluices and runs into the | of the farm, are lost, or left unimproved, for want 
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of alittle attention. Let us ailhaabdien the old ae 
age, “take care of the pence, and the shillings and | 
pounds will take care of themselves.” While Fam | 
on this subject, [ will hazard a remark on the sub- | 
ject of hauling corn stalks. I think the custom of | 
Tthe stalks are | 
worth something to remain in the field, they are | 
valuable, it’ plouzhed in with the wheat crop in| 
the fall, and worth something if cut down and not | | 
ploughed in, consequently, ‘there is some loss ot 
labor, especially when we take into the account, 
that leaves, or other vegetable matter is generally 
more convenient to our farm pens. We have so 
little labor to bestow to raising manure, we surely 
ought to lose none, every lick “ought to count. By 
hauling corn stalks, we are more or less, robbing | 
Peter to pay Paul. We can generally get leaves 
from land which we do not design for cultivation. 
J. F. Eymunps. 
Wardsfork, Charlotte. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


THE UNFITNESS AND UNSUITABLENESS OF 
THE CULTURE OF COTTON ON OUR FARMS, 
WHEN THEIR IMPROVEMENT 1S DESIRED, 
THE ABUNDANCE AND VALUE OF MARL 
AND GREEN SAND IN SURRY COUNTY. 


Surry County, February, 1837. 


As the season is now fast approaching for our 
farmers to be preparing their land for their hoe 
crops, [ will offer a few remarks, which it is hoped 
may be of some use to the farmers on poor land, 
who, fam sorry to say, constitute a majority in this, 
as well as the adjoining counties. 

I am well satisfied that one great cause (but by 
no means the sole one) of the slow improvement 
of the farms in this vicinity is the cultivation of the 
cotton crop. The most of us will persist in culti- 
vating it, although we have been warned by two 
or three successive and almost entire failures that 
our climate is by no means favorable to its growth, 
even if our lands were rich enough. Our fields are 
very far different from some of the far-famed ‘Tex- 
an, where ([ have heard) it is only necessary to 
sow the seed, to obtain what we would call a fine 
crop. I would recommend the total abandonment 
of the cotton crop, forthwith, to all the farmers in 
this section, or at least, only to make just enough 
for the use of the plantation. All of the manure 
that we make on our farms, instead of being 
spread on the poorest parts, where it is most need- 
ed, is put on the cotton lots; where it is ploughed, 
harrowed, and hoed up, from May until Septem- 
ber, by which time it is nearly exhausted by con- 
stant exposure to the deleterious influence of the 
hot sun. The land is but little benefited, and very 
often, although you may have a very promising 
crop, before half of the pods are formed and ready 
to open, they are bitten by an untimely frost, which 
nearly destroys the crop. [do not think the cotton 
farms in this county, taken collectively, average 
more than six or seven hundred weight to the 
acre, though I believe, there are many on the 
river, that ‘make near double that quantity. The 
generality of our corn ground is poor, yielding not 
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more than three and a half, or perhaps four bar- 
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wi of corn per acre. * Ir we think the cotton crop 
is the most profitable, and are determined to per- 
severe in its culture, let us first get our farms in a 
better state of improvement, by. marling, and ap- 
ply ing all the manure to the poorest parts of the 
fields. instead of’ on the standing lots. ‘The farms 
would then improve rapidly, But so long as stand- 
ing lots are kept, and cultivated in cotton every 
year, We may not expect our farms to improve 
much, if any. 

A very serious objection to the cultivation of 
cotton with us, at present, is the unprecedented 
high price of labor; for, of all crops ever cultivat- 
ed by us, I think cotton certainly requires the most 
manual labor. T think Indian corn and oats would 
be by far the most profitable crops we could raise 
in this section, not only in a pecuniary point of 
view, but what should be yet more recommenda- 
tory in their favor, we would have it so much more 
in our power to marl and improve our farms, than 
we can possibly do now. Wheat, no doubt would 
be more gaintul than oats, if our lands were adapt- 
ed to its growth, but our soils (with a few excep- 
tions) are generally too light and acid. We would 
then be enabled to make more than double the 
quantity of manure that is now made, whilst cul- 
livating cotton; prover nder would be more plenti- 
ful, and our stock of every description would have 
far better support. By the cultivation of cotton, our 
corn ground is not only deprived of the littl ma- 
nure that is made, but what is still more to be la- 
mented in many cases, the whole farm 1s debarred 
from the invaluable benefit of marl-—tor there are 
many of us under our present system, who do not 
cart out a single bushel. If we were not compel- 
led to pick out our cotton during the fall, we would 
marl over many acres from the time corn is laid by 
until harvest. The most of'us think that the last of 
the summer, ‘and first of the fall, are the only times 
that we can, with any possible convenience, spare 
the force of the farm to haul marl, as the winter is 
spent in mauling rails, repairing fences, &c. &c. 
As many farms as there are in this county that 
have marl in abundance, there are not more than 
one or two farmers who allot a separate force for 
marling, and only one farm within my. know- 
ledge, (Chipoax,) that has been entirely marled 
over. It seems very strange, that notwithstand- 
ing, on every farm where it has been use d, it has 
had a most happy effect, and generally without 
the aid of either clover or gypsum (but often with 
the injurious accompaniment of grazing) that far- 
mers should be so dilatory in availing themselves 
of its great fertilizing properties. Our marl, too, is 
generally of excellent quality, averaging from fifty 
to eighty per cent. of carbonate of lime ; and very 
often green sand is found in considerable quantities; 
in many banks there is as much as from thirty to 
forty per cent. of it. I think the marl in Surry is 
commonly more accessible and more abundant 
than any [have ever seen. Very many of the 
banks are not only almost entirely bare, having 
not more than four or five inches of earth over the 
marl, but what is‘another great advantage, there 
is often little or no hill to rise, in hauling it to 
the fields. I discover that the marl which has the 





*We should have estimated these several rates of 


product, both in cotton and corn, much lower than our 
correspondent has done.—Ep. 
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greatest quantity of green sand intermixed with it, 
is always the most efficacious for the first and se- 
eond years, but after that time, I cannot perceive 
much diflerence in its etlects. Lime in any form 
applied to our lands, fertilizes the soil in a remark- 
able degree, especially when aided by clover, but 
unfortunately for us, clover, and gypsum particu- 
larly, are almost entirely strangers in this land. 
The price of land with us, is very low indeed, 
and I hope most fervently, that it is at its lowest 
ebb. A farm, a part of which is well timbered, 
sold but a very few days since, for one dollar per 
acre. 
A. A. 


RAIL ROAD IRON. 


The iron that will be required for rails, chains, 
‘and carriages, and other works forthe roads for 
which bills were obtained, during the last session 
of Parliament,will amount to at least 220,000 tons, 
and for bills previously obtained, 70,000 tons, 
making a total of 290,000 tons, which will probably 
be in requisition for the next four years. With 
respect to the United States rail roads, we find by 
the American Rail Road Journal, that the extent 
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either actually under contract, or in progress of 


being surveyed, amount to more than 3000 miles. 
To lay a double line this distance will take 750,000 
tons of iron.— Lon. Min. Jour. 

From the Genesee Farmer. 


RECEIPT AND PATENT VENDING. 


There is a pretty extensive class of men among 
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‘lead,)—for boiling potatoes without allowing 
their skins to crack; or should you be affiicted in 
| body or in mind, for atrifle he will invest you with 
‘the power of creating a salve that will cure the 
rheumatism or the gout in a twinkling—waters 
that will give instantaneous sight to the blind— 
and tinetures that will make your conscience or 
your character white as asheep’s liver, ere you 
can say “Jack Robinson!” 

To be serious, our farmers and our citizens gen- 
erally, are too much the prey of such designing, 
speculating men. ‘The utility or inutility of imple- 
ments, machines, or medicines, should be made 
{manifest ?] at the expense of the inventor, and 
not at the expense ofthe public. Ifan implement, 
or machiue, on proper trial, proves really valuable, 
there can be no difficulty in obtaining the written 
testimonials ol the fact, from men well known to 
the public—men who could not be easily deceived, 
and who would not lend their names to deception, 
or certify to facts which they had not seen fully 
sustained. ‘Teus, if not hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are inthis way annually taken from the 
hard-working and industrious for patents, and 
things in themselves utterly worthless, and of 
which fact the venders themselves must have been 
perfectly satisfied. On this point we say plainly 
to our farming friends, beware how, what, and of 
whom you purchase patents or receipts: ascertain 
if the principle of the invention offered be practica- 
ble in execution, and if so, whether it is one adapt- 
ed to your circumstances and your wants. Re- 
member, that because a thing is good, it is not 
absolutely necessary you should possess it; and if 
you do not actually need it, by procuring it you 
are suffering an unqualified loss. We have one 





us, men too lazy to work,and having the fear of) other remark to make on the subject of patents, 
the state prison too vividly before their eyes to steal | and that is, such isthe operation of the system, 
that Where an implementor machine is decidedly 


or counterieit, yet who adopt measures to gain 
a living, in ouropinion, less honorable, and infinitely 
more mischievous. QOneolthese ways of obtaining 
money, and which among the Yankees is called 
getting a living by hook or by crook, is by procuring 
a patent for something new, or which may be 
deemed so—a churn, a gimlet, ora gristmill per- 
haps—and then travelling in all directions to vend 
rights, privilege of use, &c. Another secures an 
antiquated receipt ostensibly producing the most 
valuable and astonishing results, and forthwith 
commences a magnificent system of plunder upon 
the pockets of the gullible many. ‘The truth is, we 
must feel a pleasure in being cheated—not in the 
remembrance of it—or we should not suller these 
wandering vagabonds to touch our cash so often. 
A smooth-spoken rosy-gilled man enters your 
house, and unfolding his ample pocket-book, lays 
before you a plan ofsome machine or implement 
calculated to facilitate labor, and add materially to 
the profits of the farmer or mechanic—a churn that 
will make butter out of skimmed milk—a_ plough 
or harrow to go without a team—a pump to draw 
water [rom a dry well, with a multitude of other 
things, represented by a variety of black scrawls 
on paper, are tendered for your inspection. Should 
he discover that your way lies not among such ar- 
ticles—and it is athousand chances to one if our 
man does not make you believe some one of them 
is exactly adapted to your farm and circumstances 
—he turns over a leaf'and presents you with re- 
ceipts to preserve apples the year round, (perhaps 
by impregnating them with some of the oxides of 





Que 


beneficial, there is in ordinary circumstances no 
safety for the farmer in their purchase or use. 
‘Take for instance the revolving or patent horse- 
rake, one of the most valuable implements for 
facilitating labor that science or art has put into 
the hands of the agriculturist. They are made in 
various districts, counties, or towns, in which the 
right of making and using them has been properly 
secured. Perhaps the supply manufactured 1s 
greater than the demand in the privileged district, 
and then they are distributed in the neighboring 
towns for sale. Farmers unacquainted with the 
technicalities of the patent law, purchase, pay the 
full value ofthe rake, and are satisfied with its 
operation. By and by, alongeomes the patentee, 
or the owner of the right for the district or town, 
and demands of the agriculturist, a sum in general 
equal to the first cost of the implement, or 
threatens him with a prosecution. On inquiry the 
farmer finds that no right has been taken out for 
the town or county in which he resides; he finds 
too that the law gives the patentee or the owner 
ofthe right, the privilege of proceeding against 
either the maker, the vender, or the user ol’ the 
rake, and as the latter person is generally the 
most responsible ofthe three, he finds he must 
again pay forthe rake, or, which is worse, experi- 
ence the vexation and expense ofa protracted 
lawsuit, the greatest evil that can befal the farmer. 
We are convinced that the discoverer of'a useful 
invention should be amply protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his genius and study; and as 
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perhaps the law of patents cannot be so amended | years. ‘Thus, one field will be in corn, one in wheat, 
as to meet everv supposable case, hard as its ope- | and two in clover every year. I the land is alrea- 
rations on the farmer may sometimes be, he must |dy ina state of fertility, it will not maintain it, if 
cheerfully submit. Hence we savy to the ugricul-|corn is taken from it oliener than once in four 
turist, buy no patent horse rakes, excellent asthey | years. Nor does it seem expedient to let the land 
unquestionably are, unless you first ascertain that | lie longer without a cleaning crop ; as locusts, sas- 
you can use them without being compelled at) salras, briers, and weeds of various kinds, occupy it 
some liture day to pay double their value. For |so rapidly, as to require great labor again, to put it 
ordinary farmers, the single horse rake will answer | in proper condition for profitable production, 
every purpose; it is more simple in itsconstruction, | ‘The ground intended for tobacco, if highland, [ 
less liable to be broken or deranged, and may be | would also divide into four smaller fields or lots. 
used without fear of patents, prosecutions, orcon- | ‘Tbe rotation to be, tobacco, wheat, and clover for 
flicting claims, two years. Asa preparation for corn or tobacco, 
the land should be broken deep with a good plough 
For the Farmers’ Register. | drawn by three strong horses, and as much of the 
ploughing as possible done in the fall and winter, 


@N THE AGRICULTURE OF NELSON AND AM-. because the winter's frosts assist materially in pul- 
HLERST. i verizing the land, and destroying insects injurious 

ito the crops, which are generally, or their eggs, 

No. II. * deposited a few inches beneath the sod. In the 


spring, the land should be well harrowed, and 

The country east of the Blue Ridge, for twenty | rendered as smooth as possible. Then, (if not 
miles or more in width, is very hilly, and in some | previously done) water furrows should be laid off 
places mountainous, being intersected with spurs | with a ratier level, from forty to sixty feet apart, 
irom the main ridge running otf at right angles, |in proportion to the steepness of the land, having 
and small chains running parailel to the great | a fall of one inch, to every ten feet, and emptying 
mountain, itis watered in every direction, either | into the nearest ravine. ‘These furrows should be 
by clear and copious Streams, heading in the | as deep and wide as they can be made with the 
mountains, and pursuing their course with a rapid | plough, assisted by hoes or shovels to throw out 
fall to James river, or smaller streams flowing from | the dirt. The system of ditching, as practised in 
springs which issue from the base of almost every | the country bordering on the Roanoke, would per- 
hill. No country [have ever seen, is so abundant- | haps be more etlectual against washing, but the 
ly and delightfully watered. [tis difficult to find | ditches are very inconvenient to cross with the 
an hundred acresyiny where, that has nota stream | teams, in getting of! the crops. The large fur- 
of clear water passing through it. ‘The climate is | rows made by the ploughs, if kept caretilly open 
eminently healthy, human [ile being protracted |through the season, will, under ordinary circum 
to as great length as in any quarter of the globe. | stances, prevent any serious loss of soil. Between 
‘The midday of the summer season is sultry, the | these water furrows, and parallel with them, smal- 
thermometer of Fahrenheit sometimes rising to ler furrows should be opened by  single-horse 
ninety three or four degrees, and very generally | ploughs, for receiving the planted corn. It is im- 
to eighty. But the nights, particularly near the | portant that the smaller furrows should be parallel 
Blue Ridge, are exceedingly pleasant, and gene- | to the larger, that in the cultivation of the corn, the 
rally refreshed with a breeze, which sets in about | furrows of the cultivating ploughs, should assist in 
sunset, ora little after, from the mountain, and | bearing off the surplus water, from heavy rains, to 
continues for some hours alier night, dispelling |the ravines. Injury from washing requires to be 
the languor occasioned by the heat of the day, | sedulously guarded against, by all who wish, in this 
and rendering sleep sound and delightful. region, to improve, or retain the (ertility of their 

The soil is generally a red clay, varying some- | lands, 
what in shade, and often of very great depth. In| ‘The corn, previously to planting, should be rolled 
many instances, excavations of more than twenty | in tar, in the proportion ofa quart of the latter toa 
feet deep, exhibit no change. The grey lands [| bushel of the former, and a3 much ground gypsum 
think, are generally less productive, of which, sprinkled over the mass as can be made to adhere, 
however, there is not alarge proportion; and those | It is a grest advantage to the crop, when the corn 
approaching to white, sometimes found in consid- | is about a foot high, and directly atier thinning, to 
erable tracts, are by no means fertile. ire-plaster, by putting a small quantity on each hill. 

From the red lands, of which the writer has the | ‘Phe cultivation of the crop consists in keeping it 
most experience, when tn good condition, an aver- free from weeds and grass, by as many plough- 
age of six hundred weight of tobacco, twenty bush- ‘ings and as much hoe work as may be necessary 
els of wheat, and from six to eight barrels of corn, | {or the purpose, remembering it is incurring con- 
may be obtained from the acre, by good cultivation. siderable risk to plough afier harvest, during a dry 
The general product of the country, is much less, |season. . 

Ifthe farm requires improvement, in order to at- | [t is usual with us, to gather the blades and 
tain these results, the fields to be cultivated in corn | tops, to remove and stack them, as the first pro- 
and wheat, should not be less than four—the ro- cess. ‘The corn is then cut up, and stacked on 
tation to consist of corn, wheat, and clover for two ithe ground, and the ground, ifclean enough, SOW? 
_ } with wheat, at the rate of a bushel and a half to 
© "Though this article is the second of a series, it has ithe acre, and putin with small ploughs. If the 


2 ‘ground is foul with grass or weeds, it is broken by 
no dependence on the preceding number, which con- ‘ploughs and smoothed by harrowing; the wheat 


sisted of more general remarks, applicable to aur agri- | then sown and covered by harrows. In the spring, 
eulture in general.—Ep. Far. Ree. near the last of I’ebruary, or during the first ten 
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‘or twelve days of aia seein wis in ane quan- veidhadiest of wane per bushel, $1 00 1,600 00 
nity of a gallon to the acre, should be sown on the | Tobacco, eighteen thousand pounds, at 





wheat, during the morning when the ground is} $ 8 per cwt. 1,440 00 
frozen. The thaw of the succeeding day, per- —- 
‘mits it fo enter the soil and be covered with great ) $3,040 00 


regularity. ‘The writer has fuund advantage in 


‘rolling his clover seed in tar and ground gypsum , 2 % 
before sowing. <A gallon of hot water to so Ui at | Deduct $ 1,200 for the hire of labor, and § 400 
= | for the other expenses of the farm, a sum that will 


of tar, ge ie without destroy Ing “ adhesive | ibe found ample, and % 1,440 will remain, being 
ane oa ; over ee In this eae about 13 per cent. profit on the capital invested, 
: *n made to receive as ry 

and then made to receive as much gypsum as Wi Or if the laborers, with their families, are the pro- 


rp j : li SSIs > {s se 
adhere, - oe os is ons i sc ee | perty of the land holder, supposing the whole 
germination and growin, $4 af elena 1 | number to amount to forty, and estimating them 
ep —— ye j = a mage is it ch la | at an average of & 400 each, the eapital then in- 
an early stage ol vegetation, the clover snouk vested. would be & 27 fro e cros i: 
be plastered, ‘with not less than a bushel of’ gyp- pea Peon , ee a ee oe 
duct, 3,040, deduct & 800 ne cessary annual expen- 


‘sum tothe acre. ‘This will ensure a good crop, | diture, and add 3 per cent. for annual increase in 
in almost every instance, where there are plants | y value of slaves, and the profit on the capital em- 


enough on the ‘ground to form an adequate cover. | ployed will be about 10 per cent. "The price of Ja- 

r > r > » 

rhe galls and gullic s, Where they oe xist, (and they | sar would not be higher with us, than the amount 
are the too ame product of 0 uni “i mere alture) charged in the preceding estimate, but for the com- 

must be : oe aa ry t ‘alee ‘pplication of farm | petition of the public works, which is a temporary 

pen or stable manure, belore they can produce and imatter. And when the commercial embarass- 


— nag ae lis cl ee iments of the south- West, are considered, with their 
le best land is chosen lor tobacco, and none | effect on the price of slaves, partic ularly recent fai- 


ai the best will “ee “lite prs fit i in se fo ulture . | lures, the value of that anecies o! prop erty, Ww il] be 
2 > > . 

1e pret paration CLOE 8 not ( Lhe r irom t lat or corn, | deemed as estimated sufficiently high. 

except that no furrows are to be run for planting 
tobacco, but places marked with the hoe atthe| The stock of horses and other working animals, 
usual distance of hills apart, and the plants de- | May readily be sustained by those bred on the 
posited there. ‘The surface between the water | ‘place, and the wear and tear of’ farimi ny tools, 
furrows, should be kept as smocth as possible dur- | Wagons, &c. is supposed to be far more than comn- 
ing the cultivation of the crop, ana the water fur- , pe ns ite d by the be ef and other small] artic les that 
rows carefilly kept open. Wheat in the fall, and | Mey be annually sold. Sheep on such a farm may 
clover seed | in the spring , follow the tobace oO crop. | be kepti in sufhec ient numbers to furnish wool for the 
And under this system, a land, if not too severely winter clothing of the laborers, and their families; 
| 





scourged by grazing or mowing, will be found im- and more than hogs enough reared to supply them 
proved i in fertility at every rotation. In truth, this | with pork in the greatest abundance. In this esti- 
or some other analagous mode must be resorted to, mate, no allowance is made for corn sold, because 
if the culture of tobacco is continued in this region; | i 8 deemed better management to consume all on 
as the forest is cut down to so great an extent. that | the farm, in supporting working animals and rear- 
in many instances, woodland enough is not left for ing necessary live stock, the surplus of which, par- 
the support of the respective farms. tic ularly hogs, will always command a ready sale. 
Having hastily sketched the system of culture, | The profits of the farm described, are stated hy- 
let us compute the probable income to be obtained pothetically, but the writer does not believe them 
from a farm containing four fields applied to the | Overstated. The farm on which he lives under 
culture of corn and whe: it, and four smaller to the Much more unfavorable circumstances than those 
culture of tobacco. Suppose the larger fields to | Supposed, (a larger part of it being unfit for cultiva- 
contain one hundred acres each, and the smaller | Hon, and subject to long absences on the part of its 
thirty. Ifthe land is brought to as high a state of | owner,) yielded last year, a clear income of eight 
fertility, as a few rotations such as | have deserib- | Per cent. on the capital employed, (without refer- 
ed, or rather alluded to, may be expected to bring | eee to increased value in any thing,) alter 
it, the land in corn will produce, according to the | charging the land and slaves at the before men- 
season, from six to eight barrels. ‘The corn land | toned prices, and deducting every expense. Nor 
sown with wheat, may be computed at ten bush- | has it for some years past done less. In addition 
els, the tobacco land at twenty bushels per acre. | to this, the f family have been abundantly supplied 
Six hundred weight of tobacco to the acre is a mod- | With all such articles as the farm could afford, and 
erate crop. carriage and riding horses maintained, who have 
he wheat and tobacco crops are always for | doue no profitable labor. 
market, the corn only so far as there is a surplus} A large portion of the country between the head 
beyond the wants of the farm. of tide water and the Biue Ridge, is capable, by tol- 
Suppose the farm to consist of one thousand | erable management, of at least yielding equal re- 
acres, six hundred cleared, four hundred in wood, | sults. Ifa fiir statement could be obtained of the 
at ten dollars an acre, (the full selling price tor | profits arising from cultivation in our south-wes- 








high land in this part of the country.) “The stoc k | tern country, “alter a proper allowance is made for 
to work it—ten horses, each at S60 00} the lives destroy ed by the climate, we should be 
‘Twenty laborers per annum, each hired at 60 00 /enabled to make a comparison which might arrest 
Farming utensils, waggons, &c. 500 00 | the attention of the great ruling passion of our coun- 

try, the love of gain. Every other consideration is 
The capital invested, would be $ 11,100 00 held as little, compared with the prospect of making 
The product, one thousand six hundred money. To live among the squatter population, 
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the horse thieves and counterfeiters of the west, 
and other persons of that description, is,disregard- 
ed.*. The neighborhood of the Indians, with the 
risk of the scalping knife and. tomahawk, for the | 
women and children,:is overlooked. - Péstilential 
marshes, stagnant water, yellow fever and-other. 
fatal bilious diseases, widows and*orphans !efi.in 
a helpless condition, where human pity and sym- 
pathy are scarcely known by namé, are circum- 
stances hardly allowed to.form items in the gene- 
ral calculation of profit and loss. Far less is the 
abandonment of friends and country regarded, the 
prospect of which extorted from Burns the pa- 
thetic lines— 

With melting heart and brimfull eye, 

I'll mind you still, though far away. 

A young man of this county, whose friends and 
family reside here, told a friend of the writer, a few 
days since, he was going to Texas. “ You will 
be too far off to return often,” he was told. ‘I care 
not about ever returning,’ was the characteristic 
reply, “so | do well.” Meaning, by doing well, 
making money! 





ACCOUNT OF THE GREENSVILLE AND ROAN- 
OKE RAILWAY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
December ist, 1836. 


As the Greensville and Roanoke Rail Road is 
about to go into operation, a concise account of its 
origin, location, construction, and probable reve- 
nue, may not be uninteresting to at least a portion 
of your readers. 

o secure the trade, and bring to its own mar- 
ket the produce of the great and fertile valley of 
the Roanoke, has always beer considered a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance by the town of e- 
tersburg. For this purpose, (among the first in 
this country, though still a new work,) was the 
Petersburg and Roanoke railway constructed— 
an improvement which has fiir surpassed the ex- 
pectations of’ its warmest advocates. Blakely, on 
the Roanoke, and nearly four miles below the falls, 
was selected as the point of termination of this 
road. This work, however, had. scarcely gone 
into operation, when the Portsmouth and Roan- 
oke Rail Road was projected, to connect the towns 
of Portsmouth and Weldon, (the latter place on 
the Roanoke, four miles above Blakely) the object 
of which was to divert this same trade to Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk. The Petersburg interest, thus 
in danger of being cut off from the trade of the 
upper Roanoke, saw at once the necessity of a 
branch from their road, to some point on that river 
still higher up than Weldon; and for this purpose, 
a joint charter was obtained from the legislatures 
of Virginia and North Carolina, for a rail road 
from some point in the vicinity of Hicksford, in 
Greensville county, to Wilkins’ ferry, (now Gas- 
ton,) fifteen miles above Weldon. 

During the summer of the ,past year, the sur- 





* A friend in whose statement I can confide, assured 
me, that some years since, travelling through one of the 
new states, in the course of one day’s ride along a pub- 
lic road, the residences of five notorious horse thieves, 
were pointed out to him by a person acquainted with 
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vey Were Commenced, vigorously prosecuted, the 
locationt finally determined; and the work. let for 
cangiruction in the'latief part of September; ° |... 
The line of the Greensville and Roanoke Rail 
Road leaves the most -western, poimt of the Pes 
tersbarg road, about three miles south of Belfield, 
and’ after: crossing .Fontaine’s. crgek, about two 
miles from jts,commencement, keeps on the’ ridge 
between that and Beaver creek, till it reaches the 
summit between-the waters of »the Meherrin and 
those ofthe Roanoke. The valley of a ravine. emp- 
tying into the latter/is there made-use of; in the de- 
scent to the Roanoke. This lovation, the best that 
could possibly be obtaitied, is, on the whole, favora- 
ble; but yet, notas much so as the public might be 
led to suppose, from the term ridge'location, in con- 
sequence of thé sinuosities of this ridge at certain 
points. : 
This road is peculiarly adapted to the use of lo- 
comotive power, the curves being ail short, and 
very gentle, and the grades easy, no where ex- 
ceeding a rise of sixteen feet to the mile in the di- 
rection of the heavy trade, or of thirty two feet to 
the mile in the. opposite direction, except in the 
short des¢ent to the Roanoke, of which more here- 
alier, 
The following table will give the reader some 
idea of the curves, and the tangents, or straight 
lines, connecting them. ! 
No. 1, is the junction of the Petersburg and 
Greensville roads—No. 17, is on the bank of the 
Roanoke ; the other numbers are merely used to 
designate points of curve, and the terms right and 
left, are used on the supposition that the traveller 
is leaving Petersburg. 


From No. 1—curve to right—radius 


2865 teet, 3,000 feet to 
No. 2—straight, 7,800 feet 
‘* 3—curve to lefi—radius 

5730 feet, 1,200 ¢ 
“ 4—straight, 19,200 ‘ 
‘¢ 5—curve to ridht—radius 

5730 fret, 800 « 
“ 6—straight, 7400“ 
‘ 7J—curve to left—radius 

5730. feet, 800. & 
“ 8—straight, 4,000 %,. 


‘ Q9—curve to left—radius 


5730 feet, 3200 
 10—straight, 6,900 
*¢ 11—curve to right—radius 

5730 feet, 500“ 
* 12—straight, 18,300 << 
 13—curve to right—radius 

2865 feet, 2,100 ‘ 
 14—atraight, 3,800 * 
** 15—curve to left—radius 

1910 feet, 21,00. * 
* 16—straight, 12400 to 


No. 17. 


From this table, we perceive that 79800 feet of 
this line are perfectly straight, and only 13700 
curved, the whole length being 93500 feet, very 
nearly 18 miles. Again—of the curved portion, 
6500 feet have a radius of 5730 feet—more than 
a mile; five thousand one hundred, a radius of 
2865 feet—more than half a mile; and only two 
thousand one hundred feet with a radius as small 





the country. 


Vol. V—2 


as 1910 feet. This last is the only objectionable 
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curve on the line, and was necessarily adopted to 
avoid very heavy cutting. With the exception of 
these 2100 feet, a locomotive can pass as fast, and 
draw very nearly as heavy trains through the whole 
line, as though the road were periectly straight. 
As the numbers of the last table afford conve- 
nient marks of reference, let me here introduce a 
few remarks relative to the construction of the 
work, and the nature of the country through 
which it passes. Between points Nos. 1 and | 2, 
nothing remarkable occurs—the whole consists of 
cutting from three to six feet—the soil principally 








clay. Between 2 and.3, is encountered a swamp, 
or highland slash, which was found very trouble- 
‘some, being completely covered with water during 
the winter and spring, and in summer, baked so 
hard, that a pick could scarcely penetrate the soil, 
The clearing through this swamp was very heavy. 
In this distance, also, is crossed Fontaine’s creek, 
Over this stream 1s erected one of the handsomest 
stone structures in this country—a drawing of 
which I send you, * by one of the engineers, 
now on the Raleigh and Gaston road. This via- 
duct is built of most beautiful granite, whic h was 
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found in abundance at a distance of about three | stones are cut perfectly smooth, as well as their fa- 


miles. 


At the roadway level, the bridge is one | ces, and they lie so nearly in contact, that itis almost 


hundred and eighty feet long, and only six feet | impossible to run the blade of a knife between them. 


wide—the plate of the rail, being about forty two 
feet above the surface ot ‘the water, 


Jength of eixty feet. ‘The abutments for the twen- 
ty feet next to the arch, are founded on solid rock, 
and have such a base, that with a batter, or slope, 
on each side, of one inch to the foot, they dwindle 
to a width of six feet, by the time they reach the 
level of the roadway. ‘Over the whole is puta} 
coping, beautifully cut, one foot in thickness, 
which projects on either side, six inches, which 

ives the bridge the appearance of being seven 
eet wide. This bridge is remarkable for its light 
and graceful appearance, being only seven feet 
deep from the top of the coping to the crown ot 
the arch, or the stone work being only seven feet 
thick just above the crown or highest point of the 
arch, so that it looks as if it were  aetually suspen- 
ded in the air, And yet there can be no manner 
of doubt as regards its strength or safety. The 
ring stones are two and a half feet deep, and mea- 
sure two feet on the inner, and two feet two inches 
on the outer circle—the beds or joints of these ring. 





Such an arch, supported by abutments sixty feet 


The span, ) OF} long, and founded on rock, will resist any pressure 
archway, i is sixty feet, and each abutment has a, insufficient to crush the granite to dust. 


There 


ee 


* We will take the liberty of saying that we are in- 
debted for the original drawing of the viaduct to the 





| pencil of M. Tuomey, esq.—and we feel regret and 
| inortification that the engraving, (for which this publi- 
‘cation has so long waited,) is much inferior in beauty 


to the drawing from which it was taken. Yet it was 
obtained .of a first rate engraver, (Horton of Balti- 
more,) and ordered in his best style—no limit fixed for 
the price, and payment made for this and sundry 
others even before seeing the work. The contrast of 
quality in the earliest and the latest work received from 
this artist, for the Farmers’ Register, is a striking exem- 
plification of the usual manner in which distant cus- 
tomers are served, after their confidence has been se- 
cured. It is cheaper in the ‘long run’? to buy at and 
near home, though the prices asked may be nominally 
20 percent. higher. Eb. 
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are-about one thousand eight. hundred perches of| 
stone in this structure, and the whole cost was | 
about $ 10,500—which, when we consider that 

the stone had to be conveyed, three miles, is very 

moderate. The embankment at either end of this 

bridge is very heavy—about thirty six ‘feet high, | 
and in all, contains two thousand eight hundred 
cubic yards of earth. : 

From No. 4 to 5, there is a beautiful straight 
stretch of nearly four miles; ‘The cutting in sev- 
eral places on this portion, is a8 much as twelve 
feet. Where the line crosses the head of Lynch’s 
swamp, the ridge being much to the right, there 
is a very heavy embankment, thirty four feet high 
in its deepest part, and containing nearly five thou- 
sand eight hundred cubic yards. Under this bank 
there is an arched culvert, (six feet span, ninety 
feet long, and containing three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty perches, ) which is a most beau- 
tiful specimen of masonry. ‘The cuts on this por- 
tion, were principally of clay. In them were some- 
times encountered large isolated blocks of granite, 
measuring trom five to ten feet in diameter, which 
had the appearance of having been, at one time, 
much subjected to the friction of water At one 
place, also, the earth is impregnated with a good 
deal of iron ore, which rendered it exceediny ly hard. 

From No. 6 to 7, the first half'is heavy cutting, 
the remainder a heavy bank. Here, after sinking 
the cuts eight or ten feet, through clay, there was 
reached a stratum of sand, which scarcely needed 
the plough or pick. On this portion is situated the 
first depot, seven and a half miles from the junc- 
tion of the two roads, and midway between Bel- 
field and Gaston. 

The short curve from No. 7 to 8, is on a heavy 
bank. 

From No. § to 15, which includes all that por- 
tion of the rail road from near Puckett’s: cross 
roads, to the summit, near the Roanoke, a dis- 
tance of seven miles, the location is most favora- 
ble—the country at one time, undulating so gen- 


nee 
tly and regularly, that the hills just serve to fill up | ' 1 oi 
lortunate circumstance, for on the latter half of the 


the small valleys, and at another, so regular and 
level, that the road-way scrapes along the surface, 
sometimes a foot or two above, at others, a foot or 
two below. The texture of the soil, very sandy 
and light. 

Between No. 12 and 13, these is a second dépot. 
Another temporary depot is constructing at 15. 

The curve from No. 13 to 14, brings you to the 
proper direction for striking the head of the ravine, 
by which the descent is made to the Roanoke, and 
the curve from 15 to 16, brings you into the direc- 
tion of that ravine. This ravine is then followed to 
the flats of the river, and the same straight line 
pursued across these flats, which are here three- 
fourths of a mile wide, to the river. 

From 15 to a point one thousand four hundred 
feet south of 16, there is a heavy cut, as much as 
thirty-one feet deep in one place, and containing 
nearly seventy thousand cubic yards. The top is 
of astiff clay—the middle third, stiff clay mixed 
with large gravel—and the lower third, a mixture 
of clay and sand—the sand however prevailing. 
Next to this cut, the work consists principally of 
heavy embankment, till you reach the flats, acress 
which there is a bank averaging about eight feet 
high. 

After passing through the last curve, or on 





reaching point No. 16, a spectacle no less re- 








_ 


markable than beautiful strikes the eve. The 
straight stretch of road does not stop at the river, 
but continues on im the same straight line, nearly 
to the summit on the other side—a thing unparal+ 
leled in the annals of tail roads: not only that a per- 
fectly straight line could be obtained in the de- 


| scent on this side—but that a valley should be so 


disposed on the opposite side, that this straight 
line, continued, should afford the very best location 
for the ascent to the next summit—and this too 
across a valley, the -flats of which are two hun- 
dred feet below the summit on either side. This 
straight line, when completed, will be three and a 
half miles long, and the Roanoke bridge, when 
completed, which is now in the course of construc- 
tion, will greatly add to the beauty of the view. 

About the last seven hundred feet of the straight 
line between No. 16 and 17, isa part of the Raleigh 
and Gaston Rail Road. Just before reaching the 
Roanoke, the Greensville road curves down the 
river and runs intoa noble warehouse, which is 
now constructing, three hundred feet by sixty.— 
This depot is immediately on the water's edge, 
and the wharf, only fitteen feet wide, will reach 
water sufficiently deep to float the largest bateaux. 
Cranes will be fixed on the whart tor raising produce 
from the boats to the level of the floor of the ware- 
house, which is made as high as the beds of the 
cars, so that the produce can be loaded on them, 
with but little additional trouble or expense. 

At the point where the continuation of this 
straight line strikes the Roanoke, the river is 
about one thousand feet wide at the water level. 
A bridge ts now constructing across it, which will 
be completed in the course of the coming year— 
built on the plan of Townes’ lattice bridge, with 
double lattice, to consist of six spans—the piers 
and abutments of the finest granite, which is found 
here in the greatest abundance. These piers 
and abutments will be founded on the solid rock 
which forms the bed of the river. Along the 
whole of this line, stone is found in great abun- 
dance and of the best quality. This was a most 


road, the number of drains is almost unprecedent- 
ed. Wherever the line varies the least from the 
summit of the ridge, the head of some small ravine 
is crossed, which calls for at least a dry stone drain. 
The item of hauling, even now, is very considera='» 
ble, byt had stone been scarce, or only found &t a, 
distance, the expense of all the masonry, would 
have been very much increased. ‘This stone miost 
frequently occurs in the shape of large isolated 
blocks, chiefly of granite, varying much in de- 
grees of hardness. 

Located as this road is, between two creeks, an 
abundant supply of white-oak sills was easily ob- 
tained. © Rails had to be obtained at a greater dis- 
tance; but the Petersburg Rail Road and the Ro- 
anoke river furnished ready means for their deliv- 
ery at either end of the line. ‘Thence they had 
to be wagoned to the points at which they were 
wanting. 

Grades.—The following table shows the beauty 
of the grades.on this road, The first column con- 
tains mere points of reference, not eorresponding to 
the similar numbers in the last table, but as those 
denoted points of curve, or changes of direction, so 
these the changes of grade. ‘The second column, 
the elevation above tide water at Petersburg, of 
the point on the same line. The third, the length 
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of grade from the point opposite, to the point in the | ton. The Petersburg locomotive, in like manner, 


next line. ‘The fourth, the rate per mile. The fifth, | 
the total ascent or descent in that distance. And 
the sixth, whether the grade rises, falls, or is level. | 


——a 





when it arrives at the Roanoke, can perform the 
same good office for the Raleigh engine, on the 
south side of the Roanoke, inasmuch as quite a 
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] 141.40| 3219 19 | 11.50 | ascends 
2 152.90} 4100 | 13.70 } 10.66 |descends 
3 142.24) 1000 | level | 0.00 level 
4 142.24) 8750 | 32.20 | 53.37 | ascends 
5 195.61} 2000 | 5.80} 2.20 |descends 
6 193.41] 8800 | 32.20 | 53.68 | ascends 
7 247.09} 3000 | 15.84] 9.00 |descends 
8 238.09! 3824 | 32.20 | 23.33 | ascends 
9 261.42) 5043 | 15.84 | 15.13 |descends 
10 246.29} 6141 | 32.20 | 37.46 | ascends 
11 283.75) 3150 | level | 0.00) level 
12 983.75! 3600 | 10.56 | 7.20 !descends 
13 276.55) 3570 | level | 0.00] level 
14 | 276.55) 2100 | 24.82 | 9.87] ascends 
15 | 286.42) 6300 | 3.70] 4.41] ascends 
16 290.83} 800 | level | 0.00] level 
17 290.83; 1800 | 12.67; 4.32) ascends 
18 295.15} 2900 | level | 0.00] level 
19 295.15] 2800 | 12.67 | 6.72 | ascends 
20 | 301.87) 2404 | level | 0.00] level 
21 301.87} 2200 | 16.37) 6.82 | ascends 
22s | 308.69] 2105 | Jevel | 0.00] level 
23 | 308.69) 1500 | 50.16 | 14.25 |descends 
24 294.44) 9100 | 93.45 | 161.41|descends 
* 133.00} 3200 | level | 0.00) level 
6 
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No. 1, is at the junction of the two roads, No. 
26, at the Roanoke. From an inspection of this 
table, the reader will see that all the grades are 
as easy as is desirable, till we come to point No. 
23. From 23 to 25, the grade is very heavy. At 
No. 1, you will perceive the elevation above tide, 
is 141.40 feet—at No. 23, 308.70 feet—and at 
25, the elevation is 133 feet—about 8 feet below 
the point.of commencement: so that from 23 to 25, 
a distance of only 10600 feet, the road had to de- 
scend through a greater space than it had risen 
in all the distance between 1 and 23. The great 
difficulty here, arises from the fact of the summit 
approaching so near the Roanoke, that enough 
distance is not allowed for an easier descent. 
Even with the present grade, there is as much as 
30 feet cutting at its head, and 12 feet filling at its 
foot. Previously to locating this portion of the 
road, the whole neighboring country was exam- 
ined, in hopes of a better descent; but every 
where the summit was found to approach too 
near the river. The country was also examined 
with a view to an inclined plane, with stationar 
power ; but no location for such could be rae 
offering sufficient advantages to overcome the 
great objections always attendant on stationary 
power. As objectionable as this grade would be 
any where else, it is not attended with great dis- 
advantages, situated.as it is, so near the termina- 
tion of the line. When the Raleigh and Gaston 
line is in operation, the locomotive which comes 
from Raleigh, having a head ef steam, can, without 
expense, assist the Petersburg locomotive, with its 


heavy grade is encountered there also, for the 
same reason. Again—a temporary depot, with a 
| turn-out, is fixing at the head of the grade, and a 
locomotive can, in two or three trips, take from 
Gaston to this depot, as much produce as it can 
carry thence to Petersburg, and the train may be 
thus formed on this turn-out, ready to connect to 
the engine bringing up the mail and passengers. 
A little experience will show the most economical 
method of managing the matter; but there can be 
no doubt that the grade adopted 1s infinitely pre- 
ferable to the use of stationary power. 

This grade will always be perfectly safe. For its 
superstructure, the largest timbers were selected, 
and iron two and a half inches by three-cighths, is 
used; there is no curve at its foot, and there is a le- 
vel grade of nearly three-fourths of a mile, before 
reaching the river; so that even should a brake 
give way in the descent, there would be no dan- 
ger of either running off, or of the passengers ta- 
king a cold bath in the Roanoke. 

The construction not being completed, it would 
be premature now to estimate the total cost. But 
that deficiency may be supplied as soon as the 
work is finished, from the official accounts of ac- 
tual expenditures for the road. * 

Revenue.—I find Mr. Editor, that in these days, 
any rail road, or any rail road scheme, can be 
made on paper to yield a handsome revenue, so 
that under this head, I shall not resort to figures 
to make estimates of the future dividends which 
this road will probably yield, but merely satisfy 
myself with the statement of rather the sources, 
than the amount of its revenue, It will undoubt- 
edly bring to market all the produce, (consisting 
of cotton, tobacco and small grain) of the upper 
Roanoke—the produce from a large portion of 
Northampton and Halifax, from Warren, Frank- 
lin, Wake, Chatham, Orange and Granville coun- 
ties. ‘To nearly all these, will merchandize and 
goods of various descriptions, be returned on this 
road. It will be a link in the great northern and 
southern mail routes, and of course, the transport- 
ation of the mail will be secured to it, as well as 
the great amount of travel which always accom- 
panies, and will invariably stick to the mail. The 
local travelling, also, will be great. In fact, when 
I reflect, that in time, the Raleigh road is to be 

ushed south, that an improvement will be pro- 
jected which will bring to this road the products 
of the rich lands of the Yadkin, and that the great 
western scheme, pushing itself into the very heart 
of Tennessee, and connecting with the Charleston 
and Cincinnati road, is to be connected at its eas- 
tern extremity with this work, I am completely at 
a loss to know what then would be the limit of its 
revenue, were none imposed by law. 

The terms on which this work was let, and the 





* This communication was received early in Decem- 
ber. The completion of the work has since been re- 
tarded much beyond the time then expected, by va- 
rious unforeseen difficulties, which have increased the 
total cost to $227,000. The railway was opened en- 
tirely to the Roanoke, and its regular trade com- 





train up this grade, and afterwards return to Gas- 


menced on March 30th, 1837.—Ep. Far, Rea. 
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manner in which*it has been successfully prose- 
cuted, is indeed a subject for congratulation with 
its friends. At the time it’was Jet, a great. num- 
ber of public works were just about. being com- 
menced, and labor was very scarce. The de- 
mand for mechanics at the north, was so great, 
that it was next to impossible to procure a good 
mason. Labor, during its whole construction, has 
continued very scarce, and consequently very high: 
provisions too, have reached a price almost unpre 

cedented. If we add to all this, the unheard of 
winter and spring with which the road had to 
contend, we may well wonder at its steady pro- 
gress towards completion. R. J. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


NEW MODE OF HIVING SWARMS OF BEES. 


———— — ee 


The hive being well cleansed, let it pe placed 
four or six rods in front of the bee-house, on an old 
table or.a form, ora board laid npon blocks, so as 
to elevate it a little from the earth, leaving one 
side of the hive raised an inch from the stand. 
In the morning, when you are confident the bees 
will swarm in the course of the day, take a small 
bunch of bee-balm and dip it in a bowl of salt and 
water, and rub your hive thoroughly, inside and 
out, until your balm is quite worn to pieces, and 
leave the hive on the stand; let it be the business 
of your family to have an eye to the bees as often 
as they can, and the moment they are seen begin- 
ning to swarm, let some person go quickly with 
another small buuch of ‘balm, and rub it to bits on 
the outsipe of the hive, and leave it for the bees 
as soon as possible, for they will be gathering 





Mr. Tucker :—I am in this number to show 
how five swarms out of six may be drawn, when 
they are in the act ofswarming, directly into the 
hive made ready for their reception. To efiect 
this, every thing must be prepared beforehand; the | 
hive well cleansed if it happens to be an old 
one—the better way is to burn it out with 
straw. The time that bees swarm is for the most , 
part, in this section of the country, in the latter 
part of May and the fore part of June, though I 
have known and saw myself on the fourth day | 
of July of the last year, two swarms come out and | 

eclare themselves independent of the mother 
hives, and formed themselves into new kingdoms, 
and although it was late in the season, yet they 
did well, and collected a sufficient quantity of honey | 
to keep themselves through the winter. As I have 
mentioned heretofore, the hive must be turned up 
and brsuhed out every day, especially the forepart 
of the season, but as the time for swarming draws 
nigh, this cannot be done on account of the in- 
crease and the crowding numbers of young bees, 
which fill the hive to overflowing. Indeed, when 
the hive is thus full the bees cleanse the hive 
themselves, and drive the wormsout. It becomes | 
uecessary, in this stage of their existence, to wach | 
their movements, as they become very restive just | 
before swarming, and are often seen issuing forth 
from the hive in- great numbers, and running up. 
and down on the outside of the hive, and seem to 
be impatient for the time to arrive, when the 
young Qneen shall give the signal for their exodus 
from the mother kingdom. When this signal is 
given, the whole of the young swarm rush forth 
with great impetuosity, many of them falling to the 
grounc, some of which never rise again, owing to 
their being too young, or some defect in the wings, 
which have not before been tried and proved. 
And here again itis necessary to watch the 





around the hive before you finish rubbing it,—they 
will light upon the hive and take possession there- 
of: But should it so happen, (as it does some- 
times,) that they manifset an unwillingness to 
enter the hive, then they may be gently, scraped 
down on to the stand with a stick, and this may 
be repeated until they will enter the hive. 

It will at once be seen-that this mode of having 
hees saves much trouble, and often much diffi- 
culty, and sometimes not a little fear, as it is 
known to every one that this small msect carries 
i deadly weapon. The last season I kept through 
the winter two hives of bees only; they sent forth 
three swarms each, every one of which were 
drawn directly into the new hive in the manner 


J. H. 


above described. 


For the Farmer’s Register. 


VALUE OF TOMATOES AS FOOD, AND FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF HEALTH. 


Public attention was directed to an article that 


appeared in one of the back numbers of the Far- 


mers’ Register, recommending the tomato as pos- 
sessing great medicinal virtue. The recommda- 
tion came (f think,) from a physician in Ohio—a 
professor in a medical college. It was recom- 
mended, principally, as beneficial for liver and bil- 
ious diseases. It has been tried by several indi- 
viduals, known to the writer of these lines, with 
decided good effect. ‘The persons alluded to were 
afflicted with chronic cough, the primary cause of 
which, in one case, was supposed to be diseased 
liver—in another, diseased lungs. It has a fine 
effect in mitigating, and sometimes immediately 
checking a fit of coughing. It was used in a dried 
state, and when dried, alittle sugar was mixed 
with it, to render it more agreeable to the taste. 





swarm which is coming out, lest their young 
queen should be among those that fall to the 
ground, and not be able torise again. When this 
is the case she will be seen running on the ground, 
and generally with a number of bees directly in 
her trail, following hard after. She must in that 
case be taken up in the hand carefully, and carried 
tothe hive prepared for rhe reception of the new 
swarm, and placed where she may run into the 
hive. It will be seen that the whole swarm will 
soon gather to the hive, and enter in after their 
queen with apparent demonstrations of great joy. 
As thisseldom happens, we will not dwell any 
longer upon it, put pass to fulfil the case promised. 


The common method of drying is perhaps gene- 
i rally weli known: but I wil! add a simple receipt, 
| for the benefit of those unacquainted with the pro- 
cess, Full ripe tomatoes are scalded in hot wa- 
ter, to facilitate the operation of taking off the skin; 
when skinned, they are well boiled with a little su- 
gar, and then spread in cakes, about an eighth of” 
an inch thick in the sun. ‘They will be dry enough 
| in three or four days, to pack away in paper bags, 
| which should hang in adry room.” . They make a 
fine winter vegetable thus prepared, when cooked. 

I am strongly impressed with the belief, that if 
the tomato was extensively cultivated, and given 
daily to slaves as an article of diet, through the: 
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months of July, August and September, that it 
would prove an antidote to bilious fever, in a great 
measure. Our soil and climate produce this vege- 
table in great perfection, A square in a garden, 
of about four hundred square yards, (or twenty 
yards square) would. yield a peck, or half bushel 
daily, through the tomato season. If the soil is 
made extremely rich, and the plants are set four 
feet apart in the row, and the rows are four and a 
half feet distant, the produce will be fully a bushel 
a day, provided a variety of good size is cultivated. 
The best mode of getting the plants, that I have 
tried, is to sow the seed inarich bed, in drills, 
about the usual time for sowing colewort seed. 
G. 


Extract from the British Farmers’ Magazine, July 1836. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHCOLS. 





conducted upon the most approved principles of 
husbandry. The object of the founder, in thus 
bringing together the youth of every class of soci- 
ety, not, indeed, under one roof, but in one little 
colony, is twofold:—Ist, To give the wealthier 
such a knowledge and interest in the poorer clas- 
ses, that they may learn that not only the welfare, 
but the very existence of the state, depends upon 
this necessarily largest portion of the community. 
That this is the base of’ the social fabric, and if it 
be not solid, the superstructure, however splendid, 
must soon be precipitated in ruins:—and 2ndly, 
That the poorer, from daily seeking research and 
scientific investigation, such as they cannot spare 
time to make, produce results of the greatest utili- 
ty to all; and irom the daily enjoyment of kindly 
intercourse with persons of refined manners, bene- 
volently disposed towards themselves, may learn 
to look up to the richer with affection and respect, 


That the welfare of England is bound up with | instead of distrust and jealousy ; while they feel a 


her agriculture, must be manilcst, on a moment’s 
reflection, to all who have not lad their brains ad- 
dled by the economistes. It is, therefore impera- 
tive by the duty of those who have power, to en- 
deavor to make our agriculture as perlect as possi- 
ble. With such view, I have proposed agricultural 
schools. 

In 1790 a proposition for a system of national 


education, which embraced avricultural schools, | be habituated to it. 


was submitted to the National Assembly of 
France. But the author of the projet does not 
appear to have seen his way very clearly as to 
the education required, and { believe the scheme 





moral certitude of being able, by the means of 
well-directed labor, themselves of attaining a 


higher sphere in society. Jn the institute, study 


is the labor, and bodily occupation the remunera- 
lion ; but in the paor school, bodily occupation ts 
the labor, study the recreation. As bodily labor is 
to form the principal oeceupation of the poorer 
boys throughout life, from childhood should they 
Accordingly, to give them a 
habit of perseverance and skill, bodily labor is one, 
indeed the grand, mean of education. For ten 
hours a day do the boys labor in the fields or 
work shops, each performing work suitable to his 


fell through as much from the imperlection of} age, strength, and ability. { have seen them at 


lan as anything else. ‘ Dans chaque canton,” 
é says, “il faut un instituteur rural, et peut-etre 
deux, ou trois quatre. Dans chaque municipalité, 


teur, donnera ses legons. Lire, écrire, apprendre 
& mesurer et A cultiver Iss champs; travailler sur 
ses métiers, faire des bas, des toiles ou des étoiles ; 
apprendre la morale de lPéeuangile, la morale de 
notre sainte religion, la déclaration des droits de 
Phomme et la constitution ; manier lesarmes, faire 
des evolutions militaires. Tels seront les exercises 
des jeunes gens des campagnes, jusqu ’a lage des 
15 ans.” 

In Switzerland there are agricultural schools in 
activity, and others springing up in every direc- 
tion. Theschools at Hofwyl, near Berne, and at 
Carra, in the neighborhood of Geneva, are, or 
were, the most complete. To Monsieur de Fel- 
Jenberg, the Swiss will ever have to be grateful : 
such men, when we think of them, almost cause 
us to forget we are on earth. There is much of 
whimsicality, however, in the management of’ the 
schools ; and much is, or seems to be, neglected, 
that should nothave been. “ The establishments 
at. Hofwyl are of a very extensive description. 
About four hnndred and fifty individuals are there 
collected together, and although divided into five 
distinct classes, with distinct objects in view, they 
form but one whole, of which each class forms ¢ 
necessary part. 1. The institute for about one 
hundred lads of the higher ranks of life, from the 
different European nations. | 2. The school of 
the middling classes. 3. The poor school for 
for boys. 4. The poor school for girls. 
these, the work shops, where agricultural ma- 
chines, and everything for the use of the different 


establishments, are manufactured; and a farm | 


Add to ; 





all hours, and never did | behold workmen more 
intent upon their duty. The master, the indelati- 


‘gable Verghli, labors with them, instructing them 
i] faut un lieu vaste, couvert et fermé; la Pinstitu- | 


in their duty, and at the same time seizing every 
opportunity to open their eyes to nature; any ex- 
traordinary production they may meet with is put 
on one side for examination when the day is done. 
As al] they learn has a relation to the objects by 
which they are surrounded, the mind is continual- 
ly interested while at labor in the practical appli- 
cation of what they have learned. But giving 
the habit of labor is not sufficient. A man who 
labors for another, without himself having an in- 
terest in doing so, is a slave. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary that they should have some opportunity 
of directly and palpably perceiving the profits of 
What they do ; and consequently each lad has a lit- 
tle garden to himself; which he cultivates for his 
own advantage, and disposes of the produce to 
the establishment, which either pays him the mo- 
ney, or permits him to place it at interest in a lit- 
tle bank, which has been established for the pur- 
pose. Several have sums of considerable amount 
collected there. The connexion between labor 
and property being thus early instilled, not so 
much by precept as by practice, and the habit of 
pees labor so thoroughly acquired there would 

e little danger of persons thus brought up being 
seduced from pursuing their own interests by any 
of the allurements of the world.. But as the man 
who labors without knowledge will expend much 
time to little purpose; and the man who labors 
without having had the moral and religious senti- 
ments cultivated, would do so merely for the sake 
of animal gratification or self-preservation ; to im- 
prove the means, there must be knowledge ; to 
ennoble the end must be morality and religion. 
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M. de Fellenberg, consequently, does not stop | most particularly aimed'tit i tercultivation oF the 
short, but having obtained the satepuard, the bal- | intellect by the funda Whores” a 


last of the vessel, viz. the habit of labor and a 
perception of its value, he procbeds'to the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect and moral sentiments—to give 
a capability of healthy action to every faculty of 
the human mind, 1. To give sugh a knowledge of 
surrounding objects-as will enable the individual 
to form an accurate estimate of the relation of his 
own powers to them. 2. To increase the power 
of the individual, and cousequently extend his do- 
minion over nature: und 3. To cultivate whate- 
ver faculties have a tendency to exalt the religious 
and moral sentiments, appear to be the principal 
objects of intellectual education. As the sphere is 
narrow or extended according to the rank in soci- 
ety, the objects to be known must be different, or 
rather the points of view in which they are to be 
regarded are so. The skill of the instructor con- 
sists in directing the attention of his pupils to such 
things, and in such a manner, as wil! be found to 
be of the greatest utility to them in after life. The 
earth in his own immediate neighborhood, its 
products, and the forces, forms, and properties 
of nature, are the objects of the greatest interest 
to the peasant; as machinery, mathematics, prac- 
tical geometry, some of the more. valuable re- 
sults of chemical experiment, and the skilful use of 
his hands are to to the artizan and mechanic. A 
large room, containing all the natural productions 
of the surrounding country collected by the pupils 
themselves.on a Sunday, or when at work in the 
week-days, is a novel feature in a poor school. 
But it is the adaptation. of the classification to the 
instruction of those to be taught that is so particu- 
larly interesting. Again, that every plant may be 
known by its parts, each p!ant was arranged, with 
its root, stem, leaves, flowers, and seeds, and that 
that the children may know whese each plant 
may be found, they were arranged likewise ac- 
cording to the height they grow in the atmosphere, 
which, in a country like Switzerland, is a matter 
of considerable importance. Specimens of the 
different descriptions of woods were also collected; 
and a museum of the animals. birds, and reptiles 
of the neighborhood was conmmenciug. It is the 
habit of accurately observing the actual nature of 
objects, as perceivable by the senses, and distinct- 
ly marking their diflerences, which in after life 
renders a man intelligent and judicious. ‘There 
are few whose natural faculties are so dull as be 
unable to perceive a distinction when pointed out 
to them, or their notice is directed towards it—for 
instance, that one thing is long, another short; 
that one is round, another flat ; one green, another 
black. But how few are there who, when mi- 
nutely questioned, can gave a clear or circumstan- 
tial description of any object they have been con- 
versant with or in what particular that object dif- 
fers from another. And why is this? Because 
they have not the habit of accurate observation of 
things ; and they have not that habit, because in 
modern education, a child’s observation, at the mo- 
ment when all is new, and observation most active, is 
wilfully drawn away from things to the signs of 
things ; and the boy who might easily have been 
made to distingush the nature and properties of the 
different objects arownd him, has only learned to 


distinguish one letter from another. 'To give this 
habit of accurate observation—this habit of paus- 
ing to survey different objects—is one of the pointe 





}of the: term. 





The school at Carra*i¢: ¢ondueted on ienrly sim=‘ 
ilar principles. . “ Derivg. the dag,.che si 
ment of the children is\divided into manuallabor 
and lessons, according te the, common acceptation 
A’ is reasonable, the cultivation of 
the earth forms their principal eccupation. The 
labor either all together, their master at their head, 
or divided into two or three bands ’acconding to the 
nature of the work ! in this ‘case; the child in each 
band who has obtained the greatest confidence 
from the master-is ‘charged with the direction of 
of his companions, and. ‘renders an account of 
what is done. ‘The children labor, in the first 
place, upon the. land: farmed out to the school, 
which was, in the first instance, nine poses, and 
will be filteen next year. The product of this 
land is consumed entirely by the school. The rest 
of the time the children labor upon the land of M. 
Vernet Pictet, either by the piece or for half the 
product, or by the day; in the latter case, the day 
is calculated by the nnmber of hours of eflective 
labor, being reckoned at nine hours the year 
round. ‘This manner of reckoning leaves to the 
master the power of regulating the work of the 
children, according as he judges suitable, and to 
proportion it to their force and the state of their 
health. Besides this, they manage two cows, 
two pigs, and some sheep; and thus familiarize 
themselves with that part of agricultural industry 
which relates to the management of cattle. As 
they grow up, they will be employed in the work 
they are capable of performing. When employ- 
ment in the fields is wanting, or the season does 
not allow them to attend to it, it is customaryto 
occupy the children ina wheelwright’s shop, (bee 
longing to the school,).in separaung wheat, bas- 
ket-making, plaiting mats and straw-hats, knit« 
ting, spinning, assisting the tailor, the shoemaker, 
and the maker of wooden shoes, who are employ- 
ed in the establishment to repair the children’s 
clothes. The lessons, according to the usual ac- 
ceptation of the term, comprehend reading, wri- 
ting spelling, arithmetic, sacred singing, a little, 
drawing, and some lectures for the purpose of pre- 
paring the children for the deeper religious instruc- 
tion which they receive ftom the clergyman of the 
parish. ‘They are taught, also, to know the 
names, the characters, and properties of the most 
common plants, which they collect and dry them- 
selves. ‘The committee and the master acknow- 
ledge, that one of the greatest difficulties they 
have to overcome, is to render the education a 
child receives in the establishment where he sees 
all his wants regularly considered and satisfied, 
and where finds himself protected from a number 
of the dangers which he will be sure to meet with 
some time or other, as powerlul, and experimental 
as that which he would receive in a poor family, 
where instructed and formed each day by necessi- 
ty which is without doubt the best of masters, he 
would be called upon to make, at any early pe- 
riod, an acquaintance with life such as it 19, all 
filled with snares, seductions, and dangers. The 
directors of the schoolddé not flatter themselves 
that they have reached on this important head, in 
their system of edueation, the height of their 
wishes. ‘They avow even, that they despair of 
obtaining, in this: respect, complete success.. No 
instruction of man can supply the education which 
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‘providence gives us in the midst of the difficult 


circumstances of life. But their very apprehen- 


sion has not been without advantage ; they search 
and put into practice everything which can, if not 
prevent entirely, at any rate diminish the evil 
which they fear. The food is such as isfound 
upon the tables of the laborers, Who are frugal, 
orderly, and economical. ‘The labor in the field, 
although propostioned to the age of the children, 
requires the exercise of strength’and perseverance. 
‘Phe master — communjcation with persons 
unconnected with the sctinot’ daly when there is 

wer without any prospect of advantage, I[t is 
his endeavor, on the contrary, rather to make them 
acquainted with the society around, ipfwhich they 
are shortly'to live, than to seclude them from it. 
He frequently charges the elder boys with éelling, 
purchasing, and going upon commissions of every 
iption; which, in bringing them, to con- 


with a great number of persons}of different 


characters and conditions, must nerbesgglly make 
them acquire some experience of things, and of 
men. In fine, the conviction of the importance, 
and the difficulty of the problem, eauses the direc- 


tors to often make the thing the object of serious 


] » 





| 





farmers, the Swiss offer us nothing of moment 
that we-can follow. We must strike out a plan 


for ourselves. I propose to form, in each country, 


one or more farms, to be placed under the man- 
agement of proper persons; and they should be 
sufficiently large to adinit of operations on a toler- 
ably extensive scale. { would by no means have 
mere garden practice. Each farm should admit a 
determinate humber of sons of farmers, but none 
under twelve or fourteen years of age, as students 
of agriculture ; and the students should be boarded 
and lodged on the farm. ‘The labors of the farm 
to be performed, of course, by the students, when 
their strength was adequate to the task, and it would 
seldom be otherwise, for I contemplate having 
them of ages from fourteen to twenty. _ Of the ar- 
rangements for the necessary accommodation of 
the students, servants, and professors, | say mo- 
thing: they would suggest themselves; and I 
am not troubling myself with minutia. 

The course of education on these farms, or ag- 
ricultural colleges, should run through— 

1. The art of performing the manual operations 
of agriculiure. Too much care could, not be be- 
stowed on this head. On the dexterous and per- 


examination, and to neglect nothing which will | fect performance of ploughing, digging, manuring, 
ive the most satisfactory solution possible. When | trenching, sowing, planting, hedging, thinning 


re is-a candidate for admission, the committee 
examine whether. he has the physica! requisites for 
his presumed profession. ‘The daily labor is that of 


ee the size of the farm has been eradu- 
a 


augmented ; it is composed at this moment of 
394 poses, of which 343 are arable, 2} pasture, 
rden, and orchard, and 23 vineyard. ‘The chil- 
ren are made acquainted with all the details of 
management which can excite their interest, and 
make of them one day enlightened agriculturists. 
The product of each of the pieces of ground of 
Whieh the farm is composed, being valued sepa- 
rately, it is to the boys themselves that the care of 
keeping the accounts is confided, and to make for 
each article the balance of expenses and receipts. 
The result, indicated in numbers, is a lesson upon 
the advantages that such and such a description 
of cultivation presents under such and such cir- 
cumstances, of which an experienced master fails 
not to make them appreciate the.influence.’’* 
These sugvest the schools proper for the educa- 
ting of the children of the laborers, the first point 
to be considered. ‘The plan of the. Carra estab- 
lishment might be adopted, with a few triflng 
amendments, which it will be time enough to talk 
About when it. is likely the plan will be acted on. 
Without a well educated body of laborers; under 
the circumstances | contemplate, it would be like 
ee a team of poor horses: the work 
would done, but how? There are, or have 
been, both here and in Ireland, schools for educa- 
ting laborers ; but from what I can learn, in the 
absence of authentic accounts, they are, or 
were, not the most efficient. If they are in exis- 
tence they should be revised by their philanthro- 
phic founders, for nothing can be more noble than 
such institutions: A “ bold peasantry” are, truly, 
their ‘‘ country’s pride,’ but how much .more the 
pride of their country should be a bold and well 
— “peasantry,” if that must be the epi- 
et, ~ 


As schools for the bringing up of scientific 
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out, and the thousand and one operations the 
farmer has to perform, more depends than at first 
thought appears. 

2. Simple mechanics. A knowledge of the car- 
penter’s art 1s of the most essential service to a 
farmer. Taking the country through, thousands of 
pounds are annually lost from want of sueh-know- 
ledge. ‘The carpenter is seldom at hand when 
he is wanted, and when he is ten or a dozen miles 
off, as is often the case the odds are that he is 
never sent for. If it were deemed necessary to 
go a litle into the philosophy of mechanics, Kater 
and Lardner’s Mechanics, would be amply suffi- 
cient for a text book. | 

3. Land surveying and the art of valuing rents 
and tillages. These a‘farmer should be well ac- 
quainted with ; but very‘few are. ‘They should 
be taught by actual practice. There is much dil- 
ference between theoretical ‘and’ practical know- 
ledge. For the first, Crocker’s: Land Surveying 
would be as good-a text book as any, and for the 
latter, Bayldon‘on Valuing Rents and Tillages. 
As preliminary text books, I should recommend, 
Smith's Lessons in Arithmetic, and his Evolution 
and Involution of Numbers: there are no works 
in the language like them. The intermediate 
treatises are so numerous, and of such equal merit, 
that there is a little choice. 

4. Botany. Systematical and physiological ; 
the latter to be studied with the utmost attention. 
Text books, Lindiley’s Introduction toPhysiologi- 
cal Botany, and De Candolle Physivlogie Vege- 
tale, translated. 

5. Geology.—So far as relates to the nature and 
position of rocks and strata, and of the formation 
of soils. A thorough knowledge of that.part of 
geological science, would frequently be of great 
service to the scientific farmer. Theoretical: geol- 
ey I should pass over; not that it is of no impor- 
tance, but that it is a species of knowledge that 
bears no relation to agriculture. My objeet would 
not be, to make geologists in the sense the term is 
usually understood. For a text book I should re- 


commend a translation of the Manuale Geologico 
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di Guiseppe Melograni, with some few additions 
and substractions to make it perfect for the pur- 

ose. I am not aware that there is any English 
work like it. 

6. Mechanical Drawing.—It frequently happens 
that farmers, when they wish an implement alter- 
ed, or made to ashape of their own conceiving, 
have difficulty in getting it done, from the me- 
chanic misunderstanding, or being unable to com- 
prehend, written or verbal directions. A slight 
acquaintance with mechanical drawing would ob- 
viate such difficulties, and often save much expense. 

7. Anmal Pathology, Physiology, and Veteri- 
nary Medicine.—I would not attempt to supersede 
the veterinarian ; butit is essential that the farmer 
should be acquainted with the causes and symp- 
toms of the diseases catile are subject to, and of 
the remedies to be applied, in order to be able to 


treat them properly in cases of emergency. Phy- 
siology should be carefully cultivated. Breeeders 


are eternally falling into serious errors, from igno- 
rance of it. 

8. Entomology.--Only in relation to the mode 
of propagation, and the habits of the insects 
which are injurious to the farmer. 

9. Chemistry.— Without a perlect knowledge of 
so much of chemistry as relates to agriculture, 
(which would embrace a pretty general know- 
ledge of it,) every other kind of knowledge would 
be comparatively useless. [ need not ofler a word 
in proof of this. Z'urner’s, or Brand’s, Elements of 
Chemistry, and Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
would be suitable text books: the latter would be 
indispensable.* 

10. English Grammer and Composition.— 
These should be a main consideration. Improve- 
ment is generally the result of experience ; and 
the more men communicate to each other thie re- 
sults of their individual experience, the more rap- 
idly will improvement advance ; as in the majori- 
ty of circumstances, communication can be made 
by writing only, it is obvious the cultivation of 
that art is of paramount importance. 

I know not that [ can with property place Gal- 
vanic Electricity among the subjects to be studied 
by the agriculturist. My opinion is that it should 
be studied, for it appears to me, that the effects of 
galvanic action, in the elaborating in the soil of 
the food of plants, should be taken into considera- 
tion. But TI leave those to determine, who are bet- 
ter able to judge. 

The works [| have named as text-books, suffi- 
ciently point out the extent to which I would have 
the school education of a farmer go. 

To the schools there should be attached good 
libraries of books, on the subjects [ have named, 





as of History, Voyages, Travels, Geography, 
Statistics, and such like; but not a volume of 
what is termed polite literature, for the moment a 
lad gets a taste for that sort of rubbish, it is good 
bye to everything else. 

Such a system of education as this, I am aware, 
can be made general only by its being made a na- 
tional object ; and that it never will be, as long as 
we are ridden by the “‘ money-monster.” Why 
do not the landlords shake it off? If they tolerate 
it much longer, they will have to find quarters in 





* The private student should posses himself of Far- 
aday, on Chemical Manipulation: it would save him a 
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the ugly looking workhouses they are now so busy 
building to put the laborers and broken farmers in, 
to starve them off. Every day, in the same breath 
that proclaims “ national faith,’ they are told 
they must reduce their rents; and are held up in 
prose and verse, as they most detestable wretches 
unhanged. Yet, the simpletons, they hesitate to 
retort in the manner they should. Boileau, some- 
where or other, observes, le plus sot animal, a 
mon avis, c'est Vhomme ; if instead of Thomme he 
had written le propriétaire Anglois, he would 
have been nearer the mark. 
But much may be accomplished by private 
means ; thongh not by the instrumentality of 
age bursting patriots, either whig or tory; for 
y them I have always found—as the devil found 
by the pig he sheared—more noise than wool. I 
need say nothing of the means: they are obvious; 
and any attempt at persuasion, to induce those 
most intimately concerned, to attempt to carry 
some such plan as I have indicated, into general 
or partial execution, would derogate from the im- 
portance of the object to be attained, 
B. DonsAvaNnp. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


KNOWLEDGE OF PLANTS APPLIED TO FARM- 
ING AND GARDENING, 


The chief advantage of a scientific knowledge 
of plants is, that it teaches the general laws of ve- 
getable economy, and we are enabled to apply 
this knowledge toa great variety of cases whieh, 
occur in practice. Instead of being under the ne- 

cessity of ascertaining by experiment, a great 

number of facts, determine a general principle by 

experiment, and this general principle serves as a 

foundation from which we may at once judge of 
the truth orerror of any thing wn dard may bedirect- 

ly referred to it. We hope it may be interesting 

to the younger class of our readers at least to take 

a very brief view of the science of botany and the 

manner in which botanical knowledge is applied 

in practice. 

Titan is that part of natural history which 
treats of plants. The term plant, in its most pro- 
per sense, applies to every thing in the vege- 
table kingdom, from the smallest herb which we 
tread upon, to the largest forest tree. It includes 
every thing from the minutest moss upon the rocks 
to the gigantic pines upon our western coast, of 
sixteem feet diameter and two hundred and thirty 
feet in height. 

The number of different plants which botanists 
have already named and described, amounts to 
nearly sixty thousand; hence, without scientific 
arrangement, such a vast multitude would be but 
an inextricable mass of confusion. Plants are ac- 
cordingly divided into classes, classes into orders, 
orders into genera, and genera into species; those 
being placed in the same divisions or groups which 
have some common, fixed and leading characters 
or resemblances. Without this arrangement, if 
an unknown plant should occur to us of which we 
should wish to determine the name, it would be as 
impossible to determine such name by description, 
as it would be to find a word ina dictionary without 
arrangement. We would have to torn over many 
thousand before we might chance to find the right 





world of labor and disappointment. 
Vol. V—3 


one. But by meansof arrangement, we turn di- 
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rectly to the description, in the same way that we 
turn directly to the definition of a word in a diction- 
ary by means of the alphabetical order of arrange- 
ment. In determining the name of a plant, we 
first find the class to which it belongs, then the or- 
der of this class, then the genus of this order, 
and lastly the species of this genns. 
belonging tothe same species are considered to have 
originally sprung from the same seed. Conse- 
quently, if there are different varieties belonging 
to a species, they must have been produced by 
changes in snecessive generations of that species. 
But the seed of one species can never so change 
as to produce plants belonging toa differnt species. 
For instance, the pear and the apple belong to the 
same genus, but to diflerent species; consequently 
seed of the pear can never so change into varieties 
as to produce apple-trees; nor can seeds of the 
apple ever produce pear-trees. ‘There are many 
different sorts of apples, which are all varieties 
produced by achange in the original seed of the 
species; but no change of this kind in a species 
can ever produce a different species. H 

afarmer should hear the opinion advanced, that 
one plant may deteriorate, or in any way be trans- 
muted into another plant, he should ascertain 
whether the two named plants belong to the same 
species or not; ifthey-do not, he may be confident 


that such transmutation can never take place. If 


they are found to belong to diflerent genera, the 
certainy of no such change, becomes, if possible, 
still greater. 

The botanical or scientific name ofa plant, is the 
name of the genus and the name of the species to 


which it belong, joined together; thus the name of 


the genus to which the apple belongs, is pyrus and 
the name of the species is malus; consequently the 
botanic name of the apple is pyrus malus. The 
pear also belongs to the genus pyrus, and the name 
of the species is communis; therefore the botanic 
name of the pear is pyrus communis. ‘The terms 
apple and pear, are the English or common names. 
There is a great advantage in being able to ascer- 
tain the botanic names of plants, as well as in mak- 
ing use of them instead of English names, ) except in 
the most common of all plants, as the apple, pear, 
eurrant, &c.) Many plants which are very useful 
either for medicine, food, or other purposes, are 
known in different parts of the country by very 
different English names; and often the same name 
ie applied to very different plants; thusa name 
which in one place might be applied toa valuable 
and useful plant, might in another place be applied 
to one which possesses ne useful properties, or 
even to one extremely poisonous. Hence the use 
of English names only, is sometimes attended 
with dangerous consequences. But in all countries 
botanists make use of the same botanic names, and 
such difficulties are thus prevented. 

Plants are supplied with nourishment in two 
ways. The first is what they absorb at the roots 
through the spongioles, which contain a great num- 
ber of exceedingly small pores. ‘The nourishment 
which the plant receives in this way is water, with 
the diflerent substances which are dissolved in it, 
such as the soluble parts of manures. As soon as 
it is absorbed, it passes to the trunk or stem, and 
ascends in it through the sap vessels. which are 
very fine tubes running lengthwise through it, as 
well as through all the branches, the stems and 
small veins of the leaves. ‘These vessels or pores 


All plants | 


ence, if 


may be seen easily witha good microscope, by 
shaving off a thin cross slice from the stem of 
a plant, or from apiece of wood. While this liquid 
is thus ascending, it is called the sap. It passes 
into the branches, and thence into the leaves, 
which being flat and thin, expose it to the light 
and air, and it then undergoes a complete change; 
the greatest part of the water of the sap passes off 
into the air inthe form of vapor, through very 
small pores in the surface of the leaf; at the same 
time, a part of the airis taken into the leaf, and 
unites with theremaining sap, so as greatly to 
change its nature and quality, and itis now no 
longer sap, but is called the proper juice; and this 
is the second way in which nourishment is supplied. 
It now begins to flow down the branehes and stem 
of the plant through another set of tubes or vessels, 
and is gradually converted into the solid parts of the 
plant. Thus we see that a part of the nourishment 
is taken in at the roots, and a part at the leavs; but 
all the nourishment which every plant receives, 
must pass through the leaves, before it can be 
changed into wood. Hence wesee that the leaves 
of plants are quite as important to them as their 
roots. The knowledge ofthis principle has a vast 
number of applications in practice, some of whieh 
are of great importance. It teaches us that mutil- 
ating plants by stripping them of their leaves while 
ina growing state, is always an injury to them; 
hence the stripping of the leaves of corn for fodder, 
which is in some places practised, should never be 
resorted to, nor should the practice of topping corn 
be pursued for the same reason; hence also the 
practice of cutting off the leaves of mangel wurtzel 
for feeding cattle, before the roots have attained or 
nearly attained their full size, should not be 
adopted. But in some cases the leaves are the 
chiefcrop, as in the mulberry for silk; in such case 
it is necessary to avoid stripping them too closely 
or frequently, in order that the growth may not be 
too ofien nor too suddenly checked. The knowledge 
of this principle also teaches us an easy way to 
destroy hardy and pernicious weeds. It has been 
commonly supposed that in order to destroy them 
the roots must be destroyed; but this is not at all 
necessary; if we only destroy theleaves by burying 
them or cuttng off thestems, it is plain their growth 
is stopped, and if this is continued the roots die. 
Many years ago, when it was found that the roots 
of the Canada thistle sometimes penetrate several 
leet into the earth, many despaired of ever being 
able to extirpate them; but if they had been 
acquainted with this principle, they would have 
known that the roots might have been easily killed 
by cutting off thesupply ofnourishment from above, 
which has since been very successfully done in 
a multitude of instances. 

It is the proper juice (above referred to) which 
generally gives to plants all their useful properties 
In medicine, dyeing, &c. hence it is necessary in 
| extracting these substances to know in what part 
of the plant the proper juice is to be found. 

The course of the small tubes or pores through 
which the sap and juices flow, may be seen in some 
| plants by cutting off their branches with a very 
sharp knife and plunging the cut ends into colored 
water. Thus, ifa branch cut from the poke be 
placed in a dye made from the Brazil wood, and put 
| in a warm place, in a few hours the dye will be 








found to have run up the stem into the leaves, 
' 


flowers, and even the fruit. The part of the stem 
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which will be thus sated will ae the place of | ‘Thus, vy the study of this e science, owen and 
the sap vessels. Ifnow the upper end ofa branch gardeners may find the reason for the different 
be cut, and plunged into the colored water, we | operations they perform; and may very often know, 
shall be able in the same way to trace the course ot be greatly assisted in determining what is 
of the pores through which the proper juice de- | necessary, and what is not necessary, for their 
scends. Some ofthese pores, however, cannot be success. At the same time they will “be enabled 
discovered in this way, as they will not take in| to guard against mistakes, by which great injury 





any colored liquor. is often done when least intended. 
Allthe nurishment which a plant receives, is | 
either by means of the water which is absorbed at | From the Gennessee Farmer. 


the roots, or from the air which is absorbed into the 
leaves; all the wood in the largest and heaviest | tik MORUS MULTICAULIS AND MR. WHIT- 
trees is formedinthis way. The manner in which | MARSH S MULBERRY SEED. 

yater uo s ) is . 
water and air is thus chang ed into solid wie od, 1s Baltimore, Jan. 24, 1837. 


indeed curious, but is readily comprehended by 
those who are familiar with the extraordinary | Mr. Tucxrer—Please excuse my interference 
changes shown by chemistry. ‘The fiict was very | in the controversy in relation to Chinese mulberry 
strikingly proved by a philosopher in Holland, | seed. From the commencement of the excitement 
who planted a willow weighing fifly pounds in jon the culture of silkin the United States, I have 
a quantity of earth which he also weighed and | felta deep interest in every thing that relates to it. 
covered with sheet lead. He watered it for five For some years I was almost alone in urging it 
years with pure distilled water; atthe end of which | upon public attention, and have never ceased in 
time the tree weighed one hundred and sixty nine} my efforts to inculeate its highly important bear- 
pounds and three ounces, and the earth had lost only | ing upon the interests of my country. Thusmuch 
three ounces. /as an excuse for the following remarks. When 
The quantity of water which passes off’ into | “Chinese mulberry seed” has occasionally been 
vapor from plants through the leaves, is often very | oflered for sale, { have uniformly denounced the act 
great. Dr. Hales found, by very accurate ex cperi- | as improper, because all of the white mulberry 
ments, that asun-flower which w ei@hed only three | species are natives of China, and as morus mul- 
pounds, threw off in twenty-four hours, twenty- | ticaulis was familiarly called “new Chinese” mul- 
two ounces of water, or nearly half its own weight. berry, the natural inference would be that the 
{n the same space of time, the Cornelian cherry | seed offered was morus multicaulis—and no seed 
( Cornus mascula ) is said to throw off tw ice its | of the latter, to any amount, can be offered for 
own Weight of water. On a warm summer’s day, | sale. Occasionally [| have seen morus multicaulis 
at a time when there had been no rain tor several | seed advertised, and [have had hundreds of appli- 
weeks, Dr. Watson placed a bunch of grass under | cations for it; but [have always cautioned appli- 
abell glass, and in two minutes the inside of the | cants against purchasing it, because | knew full 
glass was covered with drops of water like dew | well that there was no such thing as morus mul- 
which ran down itssides. By weighing the water, | ticaulis seed to be had any where. [have now in 
he ascertained the exact amount; and from this|my garden the second oldest morus multicaulis 
experiment he was led to conclude that in one day | tree in America— Messrs. Prince of Flushing have 
an acre of grass throws off nearly two thousand | tke oldest. My tree is about eight years old 
gallons of water. Some plants when cut wither! Prince’s is about 10 years. These trees bear fruit, 
much sooner than others, owing to the property | and have yearly prodne ed a little seed, but not 
they have of throwing off the water from the enough to pay for saving it. ‘The reason is obvi- 
leaves with greater rapidit y. Hence by trving}ous. ‘The demand for trees is so great, that he 
this simple experiment, we may find at oace how ;would be a madman that would allow his trees to 
raueh watering diflerent cultivated plants require. | bear s seed when he can make a young tree, five 
Ifence too, the reason why plants may be removed | feet high, from every bud his tree produces, Thus 
and transplanted with greater success in damp | every spring, every limb containing a bud is sure 
: 


et nce eeeneeatareneatreseenene —_ 








weather when the leaves give off but little water, | to be cut off and planted as a cutting, and hence 
than in dry weather when: they throw it off ranid- | no seed is prodaced eitherin Kurope or America. 

ly. Hence, too, the reason why, in transp!; inting | All nurs erymen know the tardiness with which 
trees, if the roots are mutilated, and diminished, mulberry seeds vegetate, and the difficulty with 
itis also necessary to reduce in proporiion the which weeds can be kept down until the plants are 
branches, inorder to prevent the Jeaves throwing up sufficiently high to enable them to keep them 
off moisture faster than the roots can supply. (ihe weeds) down by ordinary cultivation. With 
Hence, also,the reason why mown grassis changed | us the time required lor the seed to vegetate has 
into hay in a few hours in dry weather, while in| generally been from four to six weeks. Usually 
damp weather no efforts of the farmer will enable | many o! ‘the germinating seeds have been destroy- 

him to succeed. The great quantity of water) ed in my efforts to eradicate the weeds. And 
given off by plants, will teach us to avoid the} when the seeds have at Jengih begun to grow, so 
blunder which some people make, of leaving) as to enable the nurserymen to keep the weeds 
weeds to grow around plants for the purpese of) down, the season has so advanced that the plants 
shading them and prevent the ground drying, when | have scarcely time to mature their wood before the 
in fact they carry off'a much greater quantity of | severe cold of the fall sets in, when all wood not 
water than would dry off the bare earth, besides | thoroughly ripened isdestroyed. ‘These reasons, 
diminishing the fertility of the soi!. Some plants, leven if morus multicaulis seed were abundant, 

however, give off but little water, as some kinds of} would operate against raising them from seed. 

moss, and may therefore in some cases be properly | And here it may be proper to remark on another 
employed in shading the ground. |improper influence that has been brought to bear 
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on the question. It has been said that by raising 
trees from seed we shall be likely to obtain a more 
hardy variety, as they will be better adapted to our 
climate, which is entirely erroneous. I raised the 
very first morus multicaulis seed ever produced in 
America or in Europe, in 1832, and from that seed 
I raised the first seedling morus multicaulis ever 
raised in Europe or America; and! have raised 
them every year since. The result ofthe experi- 
ment is that if I were now about to raise ten thou- 
sand trees, and could get the seed at ten dollars a 
und, I would not use it. My reasons are these; 
sides the difficulty above described, which with 
even one pound of seed will be enormous, I should 
have to protect all the trees from the cold of the 
first winter; as my seedlings have uniformly been 
killed to the ground every winter, while I never yet 
lost even a bud from trees raised from cuttings. 
But the cuttings must be started in a hot bed, sin- 
gie buds planted, and then, as cabbage plants, 
transplanted into the nursery, as soon as the weath- 
e! is sufficiently warm to permit it. These will 
have so early a start that they will ripen their 
wood perfectly before cold weather—in fact, with 
me they often cast their leaves before any frost has 
occurred, showing the perfection of the wood. 
Now I can take from either of my old trees 2000 
buds, and will engage to produce from them at 
least 1500 trees. Would it not be madness in me to 
Bave these trees to bear seed, when I know that 
they will not produce half an ounce? Of all the 
tribe, the morus multicaulis bears the least seed, not 
more than one berry in twenty will have any at 
all, at some seasons: and in the best season I am 
sure a bushel of the fruit would not yield a pound; 
and furthermore I do not believe an acre of ground 
could be made to produce a bushel of fruit. And 
et fram one tree I can make 1500 trees worth 

450, with halfthe labor that would be required in 
raising that number from seed. ‘These remarks 
are founded upon facts, elicited by my own care- 
ful experiments, repeated over and over for eight 
years; and all who enter upon the business will 
sooner or later arrive at the same conclusions. 

As to the hardiness of the morus multicaulis, 
much error pervades the public mind. It is a per- 
fectly hardy tree—the oak is not more so; but itis 
adry land tree, and requires ahigh, dry, sandy 
situation, ‘Those who plant them in rich bottom 
land, must expect to lose them. The reason is 
obvious—they grow too succulent, and are kept 
growing late in the fall, and are caught by frost 

fore the sap returns tothe earth. Who has 
not seen young suckers of the oak, that put out 
late in summer, killed by the winter? 

Mr. Whitmarsh seems to think that his new va- 
nety ofthe mulberry, that which has been mista- 
ken for morus multicaulis, is better than morus 
multicaulis, being he says hardier, and having 
equally large leaves. He is mistaken, greatly 
mistaken, as will all be who adopt the opinion. 
I have seen the trees raised from the seed he sold 
as Chinese mulberry seed, and they are nothing 
more than a variety I received from Messrs. 
Prince of Flushing, ina parcel of 8 other varieties, 
eight years ago called the ‘ broad-leaved,”’ 
and which I discarded with all the others on 
discovering the valuable qualities of the morus 
multicaulis. Asa friend to my country I would 
earnestly urge upon all who contemplate making 
silk to turn their attention exclusively upon the 





morus multicaulis. Do not waste time and means 
in attempts to raise them from seed, or in getting 
better varieties, (the first is very difficult, the 
latter impossible, ) but if they have only the means 
to purchase one little tree, take it, cut it up, plant 
the cuttings, with a bud on each, in a hot bed, as 
above directed; the next spring, cut up all the 
produce in the same way; and so on the next, and 
if necessary the year following, and they will have 
as many trees as they can use. Let us see. Out 
of one tree they can make ten the first year; and 
of the ten they can make 150 thesecond year; and 
of the 150 they can make 2250 the third year: out 
of these they can make 33750 the 4th year, besi- 
des having all the old roots to form standard trees, 
and in the mean time be acquiring practical 
information in the management of silkworms. 
Let them select some high dry ground for their 
mulberry orchard; if sandy, all the better, Sucn 
is my advice to all who cultivate silk: | have given 
the same on all occasions, when applied to for 
information, and [ assure all who may read this, 
that the above remarks are the result of practical 
information, which has been derived from my 
own practice, and with my own hands. Ihave had 
no servants to do the work for me and report to 
me the results; but I have doneit with my own 
hands, and observed the results with my own eyes, 
I can now readily detect the mere gentleman theo- 
rist, (who has depended upon his nurseryman or 
his gardener, or upon his books, for information, ) 
while reading his writings. ‘These gentlemen do 
much good to the cause, but they also do a great 
deal of harm by propagating error, not being able 
from practical experience to detect and reject the 
erroneous and useless, with which all theories are 
largely encumbered. Yours, 
Gipeon B. Smits. 


From the London Mechanic’s Magazine. 


PROGRESS OF STEAM CARRIAGE ON COMMON 
ROADS, IN ENGLAND. HANCOCK’S STEAM 
CARRIAGE. 


One or two of this gentleman’s steam carriages 
have been travelling without intermission since 
the 11th of May last. That steam locomotion on 
common roads is both practicable and safe to the 
passengers and the public, he has proved; it now 
remains for him to show (which it will be seen by 
the tallowing letter, containing a statement of his 
late performances, he promises shortly to do,) that 
his travelling has been economical, so as to return 
a fair profit to any capitalist who may embark his 
money in a speculation of the kind. 

Mr. Hancock is now the only engineer with a 
steam carriage on any road, Sir Charles Dance, 
Colonel Maceroni, Dr. Church, Messrs. Ogle, 
Summers, Squire, Russel, Redmond, Heaton, 
Maudsley, Frazer, and a host of others—where 
are they? Echo answers—“*Where!” Strange 
to say, however, we see steam carriage compa- 
nies advertised, whose engineers have either never 
yet built a carriage, or whose carriages when built 
have never stirred out of the factory yard! 


Sir.—Tuesday evening, tbe 20th inst., comple- 
ted twenty weeks continued running on the Strat- 
ford, Islington, and Paddington roads, during this 
year, and I beg to hand you as faithful an account 
as I can of the performances of my carriages, 
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Since the last notice in your Magazine, a new 
carriage, the “Automaton,” has been brought 
upon the road; the only diflerence between which 
and those preceding it is, that the engines are of 
greater power (having cylinders of twelve inches 
diameter, whilst those of the others are of nine 
inches, ) and the carriage altogether of larger di- 
mensions than the others, it having seats for twen- 
ty-two, whilst they are only calculated for fourteen 
passengers. Itis an open carriage like the “ In- 
fant;” and although only calculated for the accom- 
modation of twenty-two passengers, it has carried 
thirty at one time, and would then have surplus 
power to draw the omnibus or other carriage con- 
taining eighteen more passengers, without any 
material diminution of speed; iis general rate of 
travelling is from twelve to fifteen miles per hour. 
On one occasion it performed (when put upon to 
the top of its speed, and loaded with twenty full 
grown persons) a mile on the Bow-road, at the 
rate of twenty-one miles per hour. 

The first time the “ Automaton” was brought 
upon the road, (the latter end of July) it convey- 
ed a party to Romford, and back, at the rate of 
ten to twelves miles per hour, without the least in- 
terruption or deviation in its working, although it 
was the first, or as | may call it, the day of prov- 
ing, nor has it required any repairs whatever to 
this time. 

After this disgression in describing the ‘Au- 
tomation,”’ I will return to the actual work done 
on the public roads and streets of the metropolis 
during the last twenty weeks, or five months, in 
as concise a manner as [ can: 





| 


The miles run, about 4,200 
Passengers carried, 12,761 
Trips—City to Islington and back, §25 
Do. do Paddington do. 143 
Do. do Stratford do. 44 


Supposing the carriage had always been 
ull, the passengers carried would have 
been 

Average time a carriage has run each day 
—5 hours 17} minutes. 


An exact account of the number of times that 
the carriages have gone through the city in their 
journeys has not been kept, but I should suppose 
that it must be more than 200. For the last five 
weeks a carriage has been at the Bank twice a 
day, viz. between the hours of 2 and 3, and 5 and 
6 in the afternoon. 

It was on one of the morning trips from Strat- 
ford to the Bank, through the city, that the steam- 
er became entangled with a wagon at Aldgate ; 
and which I am happy to say, is the only accident 
worth recording. he shafts of the wagon 
were swung by the contact, against the projecting 
front of a shop; the damage done was trifing, 
and occasioned by the wheels of the steam car- 


20,420 


riage having got into the iron gutter and out of 


which it is not an easy thing to gain the fair sur- 
face of the street with any ordinary carriage in so 
confined a situation as that part of Aldgate in 
which the accident happened ; and it should be 
observed, that this occurred in making way for 
another carriage passing at the time. 

I will now give you an account of all other ac- 
cidents (which have all happened to the damage 
of the steamers themselves, ) viz. the chain pul- 


tree; the same occurred once to the “ Infant,” 


which we permanently and immediately replaced 
by castings from the same pattern, with a greater 
thickness of metal, and which have since stood well. 

The severe test afforded by the state of the 
City Road and onward to Paddington, caused 
these failures, for the pulley had stood well on the 
other roads for many miles. 

Another accident was a hand-wheel of the 
“ Erin” coming off in the New Street, near the 
Bank, on which occasion the carriage sunk only 
about eight or nine inches, in consequence of the 
frame-work of the machinery taking the ground ; 
and so little was the coach thrown out of the level, 
that the inside passengers were surprised when in- 
formed that the wheel was off. ‘The concluding 
accident was by the steerage chain of the “ In- 
fant’’ being too slight, and breaking at Islington, 
when the carriage turning short round, with one 
of the fore wheels against the curb, the wheel 
was broken. ‘This wheel was an old one, of 
much slighter construction than | now make them, 
In the early part of the five months’ running, 
the close-bodied carriages, “‘ Erin” and ‘ Enter- 
prize” were about equally employed—in the latter 
part, and to the present time, in consequence of 
the fine weather, the open carriages “ Infant” and 
*¢ Automaton” have been running. 

I have occasionally examined the boilers and 
engines of all the carriages, and found that the 
engines have in most parts actually improved, 
whilst the boilers and fire places have suffered a 
deterioration, less than could have been expected, 
from the use they have undergone. 

It may be remarked, that both boilers and ma- 
chinery are suspended on well-acting springs, and 
which accounts for the state of all the parts being 
so well preserved. Some of the boilers have 
been in use for two or three years. 

There have been consumed in the before men- 
tioned traffic, 55 chaldrons of coke, which is equal 
to 76 miles per chaldron, or about 24d. per mile 
for fuel; but this ison long journeys would be 
much reduced by the application of the moveable 
fire-place, patented by me about three years ago, 
as our greatest expenditure of coke in these short 
journeys is iu lowering and again raising the fire. 

I cannot conclude without noticing with grati- 
tude, the general civility and attention which I 
have met with, and my pleasure in discovering 
that the antipathies which existed in the earlier 
part of my career are gradually subsiding, and 
that, in fact, [ never now meet with incivility, ex- 
cepting with a few carters or draymen, who con- 
sider the introduction of steam-carriages as an in- 
fringement upon the old established use of horse 
flesh. 

Years of practice have now put all doubts of 
the economy, safety, and superiority of steam 
travelling on common roads at rest, when com- 
pared with horse travelling; and I have now in 
preparation calculations founded upon actual prac- 
tice, which when published will prove that steam- 
locomotion on common roads is not unworthy of 
the attention of the capitalist, though the reverse 
has been disseminated rather widely of late by 
parties who do not desire that this branch of im- 
provement should prosper against the interests of 
themselves. 


WALTER HANCOCK, 





ley of the “ Enterprise ” once broke on the axle- 


Stratford, Sept. 22, 1836- 
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THE ROT IN COTTON. 


Last year I planted two crops of cotton, one near 
Watkinsville, and the other on the Oconee near 


Athens, the two places being five or six miles, 
to the most confidence, and each one of them ad- 


apart: the crop at Watkinsville rotted so little that 
it may be said to have had no rot, while the crop 
on the Oconee rotted worse than any cotton [ saw 
last year, or any other year. Being a country doc- 
tor, it was during the vear an every-day occurrence 
to have at my house planters, who came to obtain 
medical advice; I made it my business to select 
the most experienced and successful of them, 
many owners and overseers of plantations, and 
carry them to see my crop, relate the difference, 
and request their opinion of the cause: great many 
reasons were given, afew only will be noticed, 
which appear the most probable, after which I will 
add my reasons fbr believing all of them wrong. 
One experienced planter, who began poor and 
made a fortune by his skill in raising cotton, and 
whose opinion was entitled to great confidence, as- 
sured me, the cause, to him was very plain: “ free 
post oak land,” said he, “is the land for cotton, 
while strong red river land will rot.” He advised 


me to plant all my cotton on the post oak land, and | 


raise my provisions on the river—this had long 
been his opinion, and now he was certain of it. 
Another planter appeared pleased with this posi- 
tive proof of the opinion he had entertained ; 
‘‘here,”’ said he, “ your land is all first and second 
ie ground, while on the river it is old land; new 
t 


ind, if it escapes the rust, will be certain to make | 


a good crop, as it will not rot.” He was still more 
certain from the fact, in the second year ground he 
found a little rot, but in the new ground he could 
find none; next year he was determined to plant 
all his new ground in cotton. 

Another planter conceived he could give me the 
undoubted reason of this great difference: he had 
long since known that shallow ploughing was best 
for cotton, the river plantation was all listed deep 
with two-horse ploughs, while here it was only 
scratched. This was, in his opinion, sufficient 
cause to explain the difference. 

A real practical planter advised me, with this 
proof certain of the ill consequences of horizontal 
ploughing, to lay it aside ; “see,” said he, “on the 
river plantation all the ground is ploughed horizon- 
tal, which, by retaining moisture, has rotted all the 
cotton, while the other crop, by being ploughed 
straight, lets off the rain, and the cotton does not 
rot.” 

Another planter inquired when the two crops 
were planted; when told, on the river I began Ist 
of April, at home 15th of April, he feit fully satis- 
fied this was the whole cause. He insisted it 
would be best if no cotton was planted unti! May; 
he had lost several crops, until he found out that 
late cotton was least subject to rot. 

Another opinion was, that on the river, cotton 
had been planted, more or less, for years, while 
here, as no cotton had been planted, the insect 


which produced the rot had not, and the crop | 


therefore escaped. 

An excellent planter took great interest, and 
examined both crops; he was more satisfied than 
ever of his opinion: cotton should always be plant- 
ed in wide rows; on the river the cotton was three 
feet apart, in Watkinsville four feet: wide cotton, 
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From the Southern Recorder. | he thought, the air and sun acted upon, and pre~ 


vented rot. 
I know not how many different theories were 


advanced by planters whose experience and suc- 
‘cess entitled their opinions to value ; the above are 


some of’ the theories advanced by persons entitled 


vocated by the most numerous supporters. Now, 
in searching into the cause or causes of an evil of 
a doubtful character, some light may be thrown 
upon it by ascertaining what was not the cause or 
causes. Each and every one of the above theories 
are the suggestions of experienced and successful 
planters—every one appeared fully satisfied he 
had given the true cause of rot, while a more 
careful and general collection of facts would prove 
every theory advanced to be contradicted with 
facts, and entirely wrong; and although I will at- 
tempt to shew the fallacy of these theories by 
only a few facts, yet, in every instance, many 
more facts of a similar kind could be brought for- 
ward. 

The opinion of the thin post oak land here be- 
ing more suited to cotton than the strong red land 
on the river is incorrect, for Mrs. Nunnally’s plan- 





tation, of the same quality, and not two miles from 
me, rotted very bad indeed, while mine rotted 
none. Mr. Davis made the best cotton I saw last 
year; he had no rot. His plantation is on the river, 
his land is stronger and redder than mine, which 
rotted so bad. It cannot be altogether, therefore, 
the quality of the land which causes the rot. 








The opinion of the new land not rotting, must 
be an error, for on both of my places I had some 
“new and some old land in cotton—on the river the 
| newest land was decidedly the most rotted. 
| Ofthe effect of deep ploughing I was somewhat 
uncertain ; it appeared to be supported by so many 
facts by the experience of the person who gave the 
opinion, I therefore took some trouble to examine 
many crops; many facts, however, prove it incor- 
rect. On my own place, one fact proved it to be 
wholly incorrect. In some of my fields the rows 
were listed every six feet with large two-horse 
ploughs, the intermediate rows ploughed shallow, 
no diflerence was observed in the rows—again, the 
field [ ploughed deepest was least rotted. 

I could have placed some confidence in the opin- 
ion, that horizontal ploughing caused rot, as my cot- 
ton was the only cotton I knew that was ploughed 
horizontal, and it rotted worse than any cotton I 
saw; but the field I ploughed deepest and took the 
| Most pains to have exactly horizontal, was rotted 
| least, and in places, none at all. 
| ‘wo facts fully contradicted the opinion, that 
the early and late planting caused the greater or 
less quantity of rot: Mrs. Nunnally’s crop, which 
rotted so bad, was planted later than mine, which 
rotted so little, while Mrs. Davis’ beautiful cotton, 
that rotted none, was planted in March, from one 

to two weeks earlier than mine which rotted so 
| bad. 
| Of the effects which frequent planting would 
have in breeding insects to cause rot, more will be 
said, but the fact is contradicted by the experience 
of every practical planter. 

Whether planting thick or thin really has any 
effect in causing the rot, much observation has lett 
indoubt on my mind. All other years that I have 
noticed, I believe the thinnest cotton rotted least, 
while this year was an exception ; the rankest and 
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thickest cotton I had, rotted least. I examined | 
many crops and constantly found very rank, thick 
cotton least rotted. Last year appears to have 
been different from former years; but although T. 
am confident cotton does not rot from being too | 


thick, still it may be an exciting cause and help to appeared to confirm the opinion, 


increase the evil. 

These, [ sav, and many more, were the theories | 
of the most noted cotton planters. Facts contra- | 
dicted them all, and showed conclusively that ev- 
ery one was wrong; still the observation of age | 
and experience should receive attention. Although | 
not one suggested the constant and specific cause | 
of rot, yet, no doubt, most or all of them were cor- | 
rect to f certain extent: experience had proven 
that when the predisposition to rot existed, all 
these might be exciting causes to increase it, while 
= might prove harmless when the predisposition 

ras less ; and so, indeed, it would appear that they | 
well all ‘intended, for when the inquiry would be | 


| 








nothing of them; but upon examining with the 
microscope, I could see inany little white worms 
with yellow heads; they quickly passed into the 
bole, and appi arently with so much ease, that the 
must have passed in the pores of the bole. This 
that insects 
caused rot. [t would appear probable that the 
fly perforated the bole, and caused the bruised 
ooking spot, lodged its eggs, these hatened into 
little worms, and they went into the substance of 
the bole and continued to injure it. Many of these 
_boles were marked; some rotted, and some did not. 
ET saw the eggs on sound as Ww ell as rotted boles ; I 
could not see that they did any injury, nor could I 
discover, by the most careful examination, what 
became of the little worms alter they went into the 
bole. TI also found as many of these worms and 
egos on the crop of cotton that rotted none, as the 
crop that nearly all rotted. 

To know certainly whether insects did produce 


made, why this or that cause increased or dimin- | the rot, I have tried a great number of experiments, 


ished the rot, it would always prove that they had | which, to me, were convincing. 
in view the effect that they would have in increas- | phor is deadly to most insects ; 


The smell of eam- 
a butterfly, for in- 


ing or diminishing the insects which almost all stance, passed over a lump of “camphor, ‘dies im- 


planters appear to believe the great and constant | | mediately. 


cause of this great evil. 
lar opinion of the day appears then to be, that an 
unknown insect injures the cotton bole, and causes | 
rot; but the numbers of these insects may be in- | 
creased or diminished by circumstances. When. 
the predisposing cause is entirely unknown, and 
no idea can be formed of the extent to which it 
may prevail, experience goes very slow in finding 
out exciting causes ; for where, in one instance, we 
have noticed an exciting cause that has done great | 
injury because the predisposition was strong, in the 
next instance, that same exciting cause is ‘harm- 
less, because the predisposition is weak. Thus it 


is with cotton ; the predisposing cause of rot is un- | 


known, or conjecture; experience has discovered 
many exciting causes, but little or no profitable 
use has been made of them. In consequence of 


I have dipped the 
cotton boles in a strong tincture of'e amphor, as well 
as a strong infusion of it in hot wi ater, but no eflect 
in preventing rot was produced. I have painted 
the boles over with several coats of paint, dipped 
them in oil, and then given them a covering of co- 
pal varnish, but they rotted as before. [have dip- 
ped them in every thing I could think of that in- 


sects would probably abhor, such as arsenic, cor- 


rosive sublimate, &c.; I have put on them mer- 
curial ointment; I have spread adhesive plaster 
on cloth so that no insect could pass through it, 


then made little bags and tied them round the 





boles, all of which, had no effect in preventing rot. 
In some instances, where boles did not rot that 
were experimented on, other boles treated in the 
same way, would all rot. 


er- 


may prevail, the rot has for many years done great | beg sizes, and under every diflerent circumstance, 
injury to the cotton planters, and we know now lit- | 
tle more how to diminish it than when it began. | Repeated experiments prove that the rot cannot be 


The opinion that rot is caused by insects, is, I be- | caused by insects; reason proves it also. 


Iam confident I neither caused or prevented the rot. 


We may 


lieve, wholly an error, and it is the most unfortu- | walk into a cotton field and find one stalk of cotton 


nate opinion that could have been formed. ‘To be- 
lieve that insects produces rot, at once makes the 
evil remediless, and we must quietly consent to an 
evil so great, because there is no prospect of get- 
ting clear of it. Had this unhappy conjecture 
never have been formed, and had the rot have 
been thought to be a disease, and the facts that 
experience could collect have been arranged, we 
would Jong since have got rid, if not altogether, i in 
part, of this evil. The opinion that insects cause 
rot, appears to be so general, that [ will relate some 

facts and experiments to contradict it. 
I remained a Jong time perfectly still in my cot- 


ton field; I could see very small flies light and re- | 


main on the cotton boles; the 
they were gone. 
doing, nor could Ieatch one of them. 


smallest motion, and 


powerful microscope. I could see on the bole a 
great many small white eggs, so small that I could 
hot see them with my naked eye, or common mag- 
nilying glass. [held them to my mouth, and let 


the warm breath come upon them—I could see | mine this 


with nearly every bole rotted, while the stalk next. 
to it shall not have a rotted bole, although the boles 
of these two stalks shall be interlocked; or perhaps 


‘one row of cotton rotted very much, while the ad- 





I could not see what they were | 
{ took a) 
number of boles and examined them with a very 


joining row shall be rotted none. I saw Mr. Con- 

nerly pull up twelve adjoining stalks, and on the 
twelve there was not a sound bole. I then noticed 
three stalks, every bole of which was sound, the 
next stalks were rotted very bad. Who can be- 
lieve insects would be thus choice which boles to 
destroy, and which to let alone? and this is a con- 
stant occurrence in the worst rotted fields. We 
may every now and then find stalks with nota 
rotted bole, and where there is very little rot, we 
may find stalks with not a sound bole. Some 
places in a field or plantation, is ofien rotted very 
much, while others have very little, or none. 


These facts, and many more that might be named, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘for ro. than insects. 


must prove that we must look for some other cause 
But to make certainty more 
certain, it next remained to try if the rot could be 
_ produced by injuries done to the boles. ‘To deter- 
, | have taken a number of stalks as they 


I have from time to time put lumps of 
The constant and popu- | | camphor around cotton stalks ; 


Irom a great variet y of 
the unknown extent to which the predisposition | experiments tried and repeated on ‘boles of dit 
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came, and passed needles, pins, &c., into them and 
through them. A great many of these trials have 
not cleared up some doubtful points. Some stalks 
of cotton we find more disposed to rot than others; 
on such stalks, I am disposed to think violence done 
to the bcles will make them rot, for on such stalks 
I found so many of the boles that I had perforated, 
or otherwise injured, rotted, that a doubt was left 
whether these injuries had not caused them to rot ; 
but as many other boles on these stalks which were 
not injured were also rotted, and a few which were 
injured not rotted, this point remains doubtful. But 
on stalks that are healthy, on which there are no 
rotted boles, I am positive no injuries of this kind 
will produce rot. [ have passed needles through 
them and left threads passing clear through them, 
perforated them with needles and pins, and bruised 
them in various ways ; numerous trials convinces 
me, that external injuries have no effect in pro- 
ducing rot, if the stalk is sound and healthy. Mr. 
Davis, who had no rot in his cotton last year, tried 
these experiments with similar results. Whoever 
will try experiments will, [ think, satisly himself 
that insects do not cause cotton to rot. ‘The best 
hope of getting rid of so great in evil, is to search 
out the true cause or causes, and by avoiding them, 
prevent or diminish its violence. It is, I believe, as 
much a disease of the plant, as the yellow fever is 
of the human family; it has its proximate, its pre- 
disposing, and its exciting causes. We must as- 
certain all the causes we can, and if we cannot pre- 
vent them all, and cure the disease by preventing 
some of them, we may diminish the eflect of oth- 
ers, and in part, cure it. 

The proximate cause of the rot, is not very ma- 
terial ; it is altogether the effect of other causes: by 
preventing them, we will prevent the proximate 
cause also. But it must depend upon a want of 
proportion between action and power—Hunter 
would say from an increase of action, and dimi- 
nution of power. It isa gangrene or mortification 
of the bole. During the long wet spells, when the 
plant is inarapid growth, or in dry weather aliera 
shower. when the plant takes a quick growth, we 
have most rot, for then the action is too great for 
the power. Let us notice the similarity between a 
mortification and the rot, and we will find the re- 
semblance so great, that if Hunter’s system of mor- 
tification, all of which I believe, is correct, this is 
the real or proximate cause of rot. When a limb 
mortifies, itt it is amputated, the mortification will 
attack the stump; so if a cotton bole is rotting, if 
we cut out all the rotted part, the bole will rot in 
another place. But when the mortification stops, 
then the limb may be amputated with safety ; so 
it is with the rot. We frequently find the bole rot 
to some extent, and stop rotting; then cut out all 
the rotted part, and it will still open and make 
some cotton. No matter how rapid mortification 
may be progressing, so soon as the limb is ampu- 
tated, mortification ceases in the amputated part: 
so with the rot—cut a rotting bole so as to take off 
all that 1s rotting, and it ceases to rot so soon as it 
is removed from the rest of the bole. A mortifica- 
tion ceases so soon as the person dies. No matter 
how rapid or how many boles may be rotting, pluck 
off one bole, and the rot ceases in that bole; or pull 
up or cut off the stalk, and the rot ceases in all the 
boles on it. The rot isa complete gangrene or mor- 
tification of the cotton boles, 

When a cotton bole begins to rot, it shows a 





spot which looks bruised or watery; sometimes it 
progresses with a dry rot; at other times much 
foam and water runs from the part. We would 
be induced to suppose, from a slight examination, 
that the injury was external; but cut into many 
boles and examine carefully, and we will always 
find the disease begins in the bole, and passes out; 
cut open many apparently sound boles, and we 
will often find the disease passing out, although it 
has not shown itself on the outside. The cure of 
the rot is certain—cut off the bole, cut off or pull 
up the stalk, and the rot ceases immediately ; but 
as the remedy is little better than the disease, we 
must look for the predisposing and exciting causes, 
and by preventing them, put astop to the @peration 
of the proximate cause. 

Of the predisposing cause. The proximate cause, 
observe, only exists with the disease, or is the dis- 
ease itself; it occurs when there is a predisposition 
acted upon by exciting causes; all exciting causes 
would be harmless, were there not an already 
formed predisposition; there must be a predispos- 
ing cause, acted upon by one or more exciting 
causes, to produce the proximate cause, or the 
disease: the predisposing cause is, therefore, the 
root of the whole. Well! what is it that has con- 
tinued so long to do so much injury to cotton plan- 
ters,-and as yet eludes research, and defies all re- 
medies ?— We must find it out before any good can 
be done. Jt is, J believe, a diseased or morbid con- 
dition of the seed, produced from the cotton as well 
as the seed being thrown together in large quanti- 
ties, the bulk being so large that the seed becomes 
heated or diseased, not so much as to prevent ve- 
getation but to produce ap unhealthy plant. Every 
experienced cotton planter who will reflect on this 
subject, can bring up many facts to prove this to 
be the correct theory, nevertheless some facts will 
be given that have come under my own observa- 
tion. A number of years ago, a gentleman passed 
by Mrs. Nunnally’s plantation, and stopped for a 
drink of water; he said in some distant country 
(I do not know where) that he had seen a field of 
such beautiful cotton that he got down and picked 
a lock of it; he gave it to them ; it had six seeds in 
it; they were carefully saved and planted from year 
to year, and it was wholly without rot; it was beau- 
tiful cotton, and so much resembled the Petit Gulf 
cotton that | must think it was the same cotton. I 
got a load of it and planted it; the first year it rotted 
none ; next year much worse than my other cotton. 
For this reason, the first year as it did not rot, | 
made a large quantity ; it was thrown in a heap by 
itself, ginned up, and the seed thrown ina large 
bulk by themselves ; they heated, and when plant- 
ed, the seed produced rot, worse than any cotton I 
had. Mrs. Nunnally continued to plant them with- 
out any rot. She had a large scaflold, and careful- 
ly sunned the cotton as well as the seed ; but year 
belore last, they planted the whole crop of them: 
the bulk of cotton and seed was so large, that 
usual care could not be taken of them, and they 
produced the worst rotted cotton in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Some years ago I went to Mr. John Puryear’s 
plantation ; his cotton was rotting very bad. all but 
about an acre of Mexican cotton—this had no rot. 
This was the first Mexican cotton planted in this 
country ; I got some of the seed and planted them; 
this cotton had no rot; we planted this cotton, and 
it still had no rot; I thought | had got clear of the 
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est of rot; but when we began to plant it largely, 
and throw the seed in large bulks, it rotted as bad 
as other cotton, and was abandoned. I believe 
that it is possible with high culture and manure to 

roduce, if we had no rot, five thousand pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre. An acre, in hills three feet 
square, would have near five thousand hills, one 
stalk to the hill; astalk ef cotton, on land as rich 
as it can be made, will make one hundred boles, or 
one pound, which would be nearly five thousand 
pounds to the acre. To try this, I had one stalk 
of cotton highly manured and thinned to this dis- 
tance ; it grew very large ; I directed a careful wo- 
man every Saturday to pick all the open cotton on 
it, and keep it in a bag; but before it was halfdone 
opening, it accidentally got destroyed, and was for- 
gotten. Next year while planting, the woman re- 
minded me that what cotton she had saved was | 
still in a bag in the house; it was sent for, and as| 
J could not gin it, cotton, seed and all, was planted. | 
Very few seed came up, but the few stalks it made | 
had no rot, while the whole field rotted very much. | 
I can conceive of no other cause but its being in| 
small quantity. A gentleman of my acquaintance | 
on his way from Augusta, as he passed a field of} 
cotton, picked a bole or so, picked out the seed, 
and gave them to his friend by the way of a quiz, 
saying it was a very valuable kind of seed he had 
obtained in Augusta ; he carelully saved them, and 
for some years prized them very high, as they had 
no rot; but when he began to save these seed in 
quantity, they rotted as his other cotton. With 
these facts in view, let us now see if a statement 
of circumstances, as they occurred, will not fully 
explain why one of my crops rotted so very bad, 
the other little or none. A friend of mine who 
plants very largely, a few years ago, ginned out 
his cotton, and threw the seed together in so large 
a bulk, that at planting, his seed were found all 
black from overheating, and unfit for planting. He 
got from me seed to plant his crop. Last year he 
moved his hands to another place, and therefore 
ginned out his cotton as soon as he could. Hear- 
ing I was in wantof seed, he told me I could have 
from his place as many as IT wanted. I got my 
seed, therefore, from the Jarge bulk that perhaps 
seventy bales of cotton produced: they were put 
in aroom, and then planted. ‘They came up well, 
but no sooner was it up, than it began to die, and 
[thought none would be left; for seed that has 
been heated will come up, but it is no sooner up 
than it dies. ‘This is the cotton that I say rotted 
more than I have ever seen cotton rot, and [ be- 
lieve the cause to have been the heated state of 
the seed. ‘lo confirm this, two other facts may 
be stated. On the same place I planted some 
Petit Gulf seed ; they rotted very little. Again— 
the year before, [ planted one small field in cot- 





they were put in acarriage house, the doors of 
which, when open, laid open the whole end of the 
house, the house being so situated, that the sun 
came fully into it when the doors were open. As 
this house was a great place for my children to 
play in, the seed were exposed to the sun every 
day, and frequently moved about by them. This 
cotton had no rot: how else shall we explain it 
but by the fact that they were never in a large 
bulk, and had the sun on them every day? 

Many singular facts in the growth of cotton, if 
these opinions be correct, may be satisfactorily 
explained. Why are large cotton planters more 
subject to loss by rot than those who plant in the 
sinall way ?— Because small planters do not have 
the seed heated by large bulks. Why in all 
fields do we find some stalks very much rotted, 
while others are rotted little or none }—Because 
those seed which were in the interior of the heap 
were heated, while those over the surface were 
not; some coiton was picked wet, some dry, &c. 
Why is any kind of new and scarce cotton fora 
while clear of rot?—Because the seed are not 
heated by being in large bulks. The Petit Gulf 
cotion from this eause is less subject as yet to rot, 
but will, afier a while, rot as bad as other cotton. 

Of the exciting causes We have many. Ever 

planter can furnish exciting cause of rot. I shall 
only mention two—wet weather, and working 
cotton when the ground is wet. Now, although 
we cannot control the seasons, yet by preventing 
the predisposition, the exciting cause would do lit- 
tle injury, or be harmless. 
We have made considerable progress towards 
the removal of an evil, when we have come to a 
knowledge of its true cause or causes. If these 
suggestions as to the causes of the rot in cotton 
be correct, they will lead on to such plans as may 
diminish or prevent tt. 

Of the proximate cause, or the disease after it 
has occurred. We have a remedy, as far as it 
goes, certain in its eflect: cutting off the stalks, or 
pulling them up, puts an immediate stop to the rot. 
I have more than once, when the rot was very bad, 
had the rankest spots pulled up and laid in heaps 
along the rows; the rot would then stop, and when 
all the boles were open, a saving crop might still 
be picked out. But there is an intermediate stage, 
when all the exciting and predisposing causes have 
already had their full effect, and when nothing can 
be effected by way of prevention, and the rot is al- 
ready raging with violence; when there is not a 
sufficient number of boles arrived to maturity to 
make pulling up the stalks profitable, if it were 
practicable ; while at the same time the boles are 
observed to rot as soon as they approach maturi- 
ty. Inthis stage we are not altogether without 
remedy. [n 1821, | had a small field of fresh land, 


ton; it rotted so much that little attention was! with which I had taken great pains; it was beau- 


given to it. I never had it picked till afier frost, 
when all the cotton was open; this was ginned, 
and the seed thrown in the back part of the room, 
the other seed being on it. The last field of cot- 
ton was therefore mostly planted from this seed, 
and it turned out as might be expected, in places 
it was rotted as bad as any, while in other places 
it had little or no rot, as the seed happened to be 
mixed. Of my other crop, which rotted none, I 
procured these seed from my brother; he is al- 
Ways very particular to sun his cotton well. The 


tiful cotton; the rot made a start in it, and pro- 
gressed with great violence; it did look like it 
would all rot; it was the wet rot, and the foam 
rau from the boles in quantity. Now it was certain 
that pulling up the stalks would stop the rot, yet 
as the boles were mostly not grown, it would also 
ruin my cotton. I wanted a remedy which would 


the stalk—a remedy which would approximate to- 
wards killing, without absolutely killing the stalk. 


- 


A corn stalk sends out a circle of crown or hori- 





seed were brought home directly after ginning ; 
Vol. V—4 


zontal roots, for every ear or shoot it bears ; cut off 


check the action, without destroying the vitality of 
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these crown roots as they appear, and although 
the stalk will continue to grow, yet it will produce 
little or no corn—from which it would appear that 
the more perpendicular roots supplied the stalk, 
while the more horizontal roots supplied the ear 
with nourishment. Why might not cotton be the 
same ?—The deep top root mainly nourishes the 
stalk, while the great number of more horizontal 
roots, which come out as the stalk begins to bole, 
are mainly uselul to support the boles. If this 
reasoning were correct, whatever would destroy or 
break off these roots, would diminish the action, 
and might check the advances of rot. Hogs are 
very fond of rooting about the stalks of cotton and 
eating these roots; with this view, a large stock of 
hogs was turned into my field. 1 hardly think one 
stalk escaped them; they rooted round and des- 
troyed all these horizonta! roots ; the stalk only, as 
it were, being kept up by the main tap root. The 


effect was astonishing; the rot soon stopped, and | 


I made on this small field, the best crop I have 
ever made before or since. I could mention a 
number of facts in proof of this. I state it as a 
fact, that hogs in sufficient numbers will stop or 
check the rot. I have heard it suggested, and I 
am disposed to believe, if a small plough was run 
deep, very close to the cotton, both ways, so as to 
break the roots all around, it would check the 
rot. 

It would require a total absence of all exciting 
causes of rot, to be safe, while a predisposition ex- 
isted ; a hope of success will therefore mainly de- 
pend upon diminishing or removing the predispos- 
ing cause. Many persons believe that the rot very 
much depends upon the condition of the seed, and 
many attempts have been made to prevent it, by 
giving their attention to the seed. Most of these 
attempts, according to my views, have been ex- 
actly such as I would have tried if I wished to in- 
crease the quantity of rot. When wheat has been 
cut and remained a considerable time in the field, 
then perhaps hauled home, stacked, and remained 
a considerable time in stacks before it is thrashed 
out, then cleaned and well dried in the sun, with 
all this precaution, if itis then put together ina 
stout bulk, it will heat or go through a sweat, and 
spoil. If Indian corn be gathered too early, al- 
though to all appearance it may be dry and cured, 

et put it ina large bulk, and it will heat and spoil. 

Vhat should we expect of cotton? A prevailing 
opinion is, that the early open, first picking, will 
make best seed; this cotton is picked while wet 
with dew, ofien in damp weather, and thrown to- 
gether in quantity early in the season, when the 
weather is warm. Nothing would appear more 
certain than that these seed would heat and be 
injured. ‘To prevent this, scafiolds are made, and 
the cotton sunned perhaps a day or less. This is 
doing less than nothing—it is this much useless 
trouble. The seed of cotton, surrounded first by a 
hard covering, then by the fine lint attached to the 
seed, then by the cotton, if scattered thin and 


sunned every day for a month, they would not be | 


cured sufficiently not to heat when thrown ina 
a bulk in warm weather. But we are gene- 
rally in so much hurry to get our cotton to market, 
that the cotton is ginned up, and this early seed 
thrown in heaps and saved for seed ; in this state 
they are much more liable to heat, than if left 
without ginning. A bulk of five hundred ora 
thousand bushels of cotton seed, makes so close a 
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heap, that it is air, water and sun proof. It must 
and will go through a sweat and heat. We could 


‘not take a better plan to cause the seed to heat 
than to take our first picking, sun it a day or so, 
and then gin it, putting the seed in bulk while the 
weather is yet warm. Seed thus managed will 
often heat so much, that they will not vegetate at 
all; but if not so fur heated as to be killed, they 
will produce diseased plants, disposed to rot ; so 
that I say the attempt to improve the seed by sav- 
ing the most early seed, is exactly calculated to 

roduce rot—not ouly so, but the cotton that opens 
ater, When care is taken to pick it only in dry 
weather, and have it sunned for several days, 
when put in large heaps will still go through a 
sweat and heat to the injury of the seed. Any 
|person who will think for himself on this matter, 
and take the trouble to examine the tesmperature 
of large heaps of cotton, as well as seed, with his 
senses to judge of its heat and moisture, also with 
a thermometer, will become satisfied that it 1s im- 
possible, in the large way, to save early picked 
cotton seed, without their being injured by heat- 
ing. Ifthe heating of cotton seed is the predis- 
_ posing cause of rot, and they are so liable to heat, 
how are we to manage to get clear of sot? I sug- 
gest this plan, which I believe is the plan which 
will succeed. Select a part of the crop purposely 
lor seed; let this cotton remain without picking 
until a killing frost; then when the weather Is cool, 
| pick the cotton in dry weather, expose it to the sun 
and air every day until it is ginned, then sun and 
air these seed several days until they are dry; now 
keep them thinly spread in a large room, opening 
the doors and windows when the weather is fair, 
frequently stirring them and sunning them until 
planting time. Seed thus managed, l believe, will 
produce cotton that will not rot. it may be thought 
a troubiesome and losing plan, but it should be 
noticed that as we at present plant cotton, it re- 
quires a great quantity of seed; a considerable part 
of them are so heated they never vegetate, a still 
greater part vegetates, but so soon as they are out 
of the ground sicken and die; and although great 
quantities of seed are put in the ground, it is diffi- 
cult to save a stand of catton. With seed which 
are perfectly good, a bushel per acre would be an 
‘ample sufficiency ; to save this much seed care- 
fully, would not be very troublesome. { am not 
more positive that Llive, than 1 am that this is the 
true predisposing cause of rot, and that I suggest a 
plan that will succeed in preventing it. This opin- 
ion has been formed from careful observation, and 
many experiments. 

I will attempt to give this opinion further proof 
‘by analogy. Corn, like cotton, is liable to roi— 
fortunately the causes of rot in corn, are well 
‘known, and we can, with certainty, prevent it; 
but were the cause unknown, we would probably 
be as much troubled by rot in corn, as we are by 
rotin cotton. Three things, it is well known, will 
cause corn to rot; when corn is gathered early, and 
put in quantity, it will heat and have its color in- 
jured: this heated corn will vegetate, but the corn 
it produces will rot very much. Also, corn plough- 
ed when the ground is very wet rots. Again, corn 














planted several years on the same ground without 
changing the crop, will rot. Suppose we were to 
gather our corn as soon as it was hard, put it in a 
close crib that it might heat, plant this corn on 
ground that had been planted several years in 
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corn, and plough it when the ground was wet, we | as ploughing over again, as soon as the ground is 
would escape well, if one half did not rot. |dry, considerably counteracis its bad eflects, an 
Wherever cotton is largely cultivated, it is to; excellent mode of cultivating cotton is to run only 
be feared, with every precaution, the seed will be | one furrow on each side of the cotton rows, and, per- 
slightly heated, and a slight predisposition to rot} haps a week afier, running a deep large furrow in 
produced: it would require, therefore, a total ab-| the middles; this makes one full ploughing have 
sence of exciting causes to totally prevent rot. [t) nearly as good an etlect as two ploughings, and 
may, therefore, be expected, that we will always; whenever the first ploughing was done in wet 
have a little rot, many of the exciting causes being | weather, being careful to run the middle furrow 
beyond our control; but as it would require strong | in dry weather, fills up the furrows, and covers the 
exciting causes to produce much rot when there is! caked ground with dry earth, and thereby counter- 
little predisposition, and when there were weak! acts its bad effects. 
exciting Causes, the predisposition being weak, we| Ii these views are correct, we would have large 
would nearly, if not entirely escape. ‘Taking all | quantities of cotton seed to spare. Perhaps an in- 
possible precaution, would render what exciting | quiry as to the best use to make of them may not 
cause we could not control, comparatively harm-| be misplaced. As food, they have an injurious ef- 
less. The strongest exciting cause is the contin- | fect; an opinion prevails that the fine lint on the 
uance of wet weather. Last year the rains were | seed produces the bad effect, and throwing them 
uncommonly partial; many plantations and neigh-| in mud, &c., have been tried to prevent it; this is 
borhoods were deluged with repeated rains, while | incorrect. We see a hog does not eat any of it: 
other places almost in sight were suffering for want | they chew up the seed, and swallow only the nour- 
ofrain. Not less partial was the rain than the rot; | ishing part; but they will die from eating them. 
wherever the plantation or neighborhood was very | The fact is they are ofa rich oily nature, and have 
wet, the rot was very bad, and where there was} an injurious effect on the stomach of all animals 
a drought, the cotton very much escaped the rot. | ‘that eat them—as food. they do more harm than 
This going together of rain and rot, was so com- | good. The plan of making oil of them will never 
mon, that all who noticed, must have observed it. | answer in a cotton making country ; any person 
The predisposition to rot being nearly alike, the} practically acquainted with making oil, will know 
effect of this great exciting cause was very ob-| that it must be a losing business. ‘They are more 
vious; but when there was less predisposition in| valuable as a manure as they are now used, than 
the seed, although the exciting cause was the | to be made into oil; but according to the present 
same, yet its etlect was obvious. I could give a| plan of using them as a manure, fully one half of 
great many facts in proof of this, a few only will | their value is lost by their being rotted before they 
be named. My crop on the river, I observed, was | are put in the ground. If they are put in the ground 
planted from seed with strong predisposition to rot; unrotted, they sprout and lose still more of their 
it rained more there than any where in the neigh-! value. Whoever will take the trouble to crush a 
borhood, and my cotton rotted more thanany I saw. | pint of seed, will find they will manure a corn hill 
Mr. Davis, below me, is a careful planter, and his| more than a quurt of rotted seed ; also, rotted seed 
seed were in a better condition. I was frequently | manures only one year, and crushed, will act as a 
there during the crop season ; [ often regretied his} manure for several years. If cotton seed were 
fate, his plantation was so dry that it looked like he | passed through rollers and crushed, so that the 
would make nothing; he however, had late rains, | would not vegetate, it would be the most valuable 
and he made the best crop of cotton I saw; he had | mode of using them; but as this would require 
no rot. But one of my fields where the rot was so | machinery, the next best mode of using them (and 
very bad, was planted mostly with seed picked af- | of this [ speak practically) is this: a plantation 
ter frost, and which wes never in a bulk—this part} which makes fifty bales of cotten, would have one 
of the field had no rot. My crop here was planted ; thousand bushels of seed to spare : furrows should 
with seed that were picked late, never in a bulk, |} be run, and the seed deeply buried, at the rate of 
and constantly exposed to sun and air: in this cot- | one hundred bushels per acre ; for of all plans of 
ton I had no rot, it was also very dry, while Mrs. | manuring I think best of thinly scattering manure. 
Nunnelly, two iniles from me, saved their seed in | This land would the first year produce five barrels 
a close house and large bulk; they often had show- | more to the acre than it would without manure : 
ers which did not reach me, and the cotton there | next year, one-third less, and next year, one-third 
rotted very bad. I say, not only does repeated | less, afier which, not much effect would be pro- 
rains greatly excite rot, but working the ground} duced. ‘This increase of produce is without ad- 
while it is wet adds greatly to the evil. On my | ditional labor or expense, and is clear profit. Rot- 
place, where it was raining every day, I often found | ted seed, as a manure, should be valued at thirt 
fault with mv overseer for stopping the ploughs, and | cents a bushel; this is more than they are wort 
several times had them started; but as the ground | for oil, food. or any other use that can be made of 
was laid off horizontal and held the water, I had to. them. If this seems an over calculation, I will re- 
stop them until the ground could dry ; these rows} !ate an experiment. [manured one acre of this land 
that were ploughed when the water would run} with one hundred bushels of seed, and drilled with 
after the ploughs, could be distinguished by the| wheat, and it produced forty-five bushels clean 
rot being worse in them. I went to Mr. Ligon’s | wheat—next year, it made eicht barrels of corn; 
plantation, and he had very little rot—his overseer | the acre at the side of it, by rough measurement, 
showed me a spot of perhaps a half acre, which | made four bushels of wheat, and less than three 
was rotted very much: this ground was rather} bushels of corn, so that the seed in two years 
hard, and he had it ploughed when very wet. [| made about sixty cents per bushel. 
noticed many facts in further proof of this. Large Rozpert R. Harvey. 
cotton planters in wet seasons are forced to work 
some of their crop when the ground is wet, and 
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From Proceedings of British Association. 


RESISTANCE TO MOTION IN CANALS, IN RE- 
LATION TO VELOCITY. 


Mr. Russell, of Edinburgh, was called upon to 
Jay before the section the result of certain experi- 
ments made by him on the traction of boats in ca- 
nals at different velocities. On the general princi- 
ple of the resistance of fluids to bodies moving in 
them, was grounded the conclusion that it would 
be an impracticable thing to move the cumbrous 
boats upon canals at any but very low velocities, 
except by an expenditure of power so great that 
the ordinary methods of conveyance by reads 
would be cheaper. It was believed, that the re- 
sistance would increase with the velocity, by a 
Jaw so rapid in its variation, that for two miles an 
hour speed, there would be four times the resis- 
tance of one mile; for three miles, nine times that 
of one mile; for four, sixteen times; and so on, 
as the squares of the velocities, Here, there was 
an obstacle to rapid communication by canals, 
which appeared insuperable. Mr. Russell has 
shown that there is practically a circumstance 
which so completely modifies the application of 
this principle, that when over a certain point of 
speed is attained, the resistance, instead of in- 
creasing when the speed is yet further increased, 
in point of fact diminishes. In one of his experi- 
ments, he found, for instance, that the resistance 


to the traction of a canal boat, estimated by a dy- | 


namometer, increased with the velocity of its mo- 
tion nearly according to the law of the squares, up 
to 74 miles per hour, being then 330 Ibs.; the 
speed being then increased to 84 miles per hour, 
instead of further increasing, the resistance fell to 
210 ibs, ‘The speed was yet further increased, 


and it increased again the resistance to 236 Ibs. 7 


yet, less, be it observed, than at 75 miles ; 12 miles 
an hour brought it to 352 Ibs,, scarcely more than 
the resistance of 7} miles speed. These results, 


Py 


confirmed by a number of others, had manifestly | 


a practical application, and they have been applied | 


[No. 1 








'the side be shallower than the middle. How, 
then, have these facts their application to the phe- 
nomena observed? ‘Thus, in the experiment de- 
scribed above, the velocity of the wave ascertain- 
ed by numerous experiments, was eight miles an 
hour. As long then, as the boat moved at three, 
four, five, six, or seven miles an hour, it remained 
in the rear of the wave; the wave had no effect 
on it, as the law of the velocities was the theoreti- 
callaw. At eight miles an hour the boat was, in 
point of fact, on the wave, and it might, indeed, 
be seen about the centre of the boat lifting it out 
of the water and diminishing the traction upon it. 





NOVEL EXPERIMENTS IN RAILWAYS. 


Since the opening of the Durham and Sunder- 
land Railway, a novel experiment has been tried 
upon the line, which proves the practicability of 
rail road vehicles being propelled by wind. A 
temporary mast and sail were erected on a vehi- 
cle, which was set going at an easy rate. On the 
sail being trimmed to the wind, the speed increased 
to the rate of ten miles an hour. A train of five 
coal wagons was afterwards attached, but no ad- 
‘ditional sail hoisted. The train was set going as 
| easy as possibie to give it motion, when the speed 

increased to the rate above mentioned. The ex- 
periment was repeated for several days between 
‘Sunderland and Hendon, each way, with the 
same success, and was witnessed by numbers of 
spectators, who were much delighted with the no- 
velty of the scene.—[Fng.] Alining Jour. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
| AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION OF N. YORK, 
HELD IN ALBANY, FEBRUARY 2, 1837. 





| 


[In a late No. of the Farmers’ Register, we were 
enabled, by the kindness of Dr. J. P. Beekman, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Agricultural Convention, to 





to the working of fast canal boats in Scotland, | oer to our readers an interesting sketch, from bis own 
Mr. Russell has devoted himself to the explana- | pen, of the proceedings of that body, in advance of 
tion of them. He states, that where the water of; the formal report and publication, which has since 


a canal is disturbed by any cause, as for instance, | reached us in the Albany Argus, and of which the fol- 
the admission of a rush of water momentarily into | lowing extracts form parts. 


one extremity of it, or the impeding of' a body | ' 
moving in ee is Rawle, a cs St | ews wa. pe here to correct a mistake which we fell 
whose motion along the canal is altogether inde- | into, in our remarks in the communication of Dr. 
ndent of the nature or velocity of the impulse | Beekman. “The work of Mr. Taylor, on agricul- 
ziven to it, and dependent only upon the depth of’; ture,” which he mentioned, was not the “Arator” of 
the canal; its velocity being precisely that which | John Taylor of Virginia, as we then understood.] 
a stone would acquire in falling down one-half’ the 
depth of the canal. With this velocity, the wave 
moves uniformly and steadily to the very end of 
this motion, moving slower (if the depth of the 
canal remain unchanged,) bnt only diminishes ite 
dimensions, until it disappears, and this not fora | 
very considerable space. He stated, that he had | 
himself’ followed waves a mile and a half; and) Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
that they had been traced unbroken for three | agriculture is the great business of the state; that 
miles from the spot where they originated. |upon its resources and improvements, the mer- 
The velocity of the wave depending on the 


| Mid of Government to Agricultural Improvement. 


Mr. Buel, from the committee appointed to 
report resolutions for the consideration of the Con- 
vention, reported in part, the following: 





prcvet mechanic, manufacturer, and all other 


sept of the canal, it is manifest, that each canal, | members of’ society, must depend mainly, for sub- 
i 


ering in depth fiom another, will have a differ- 
ent velocity of wave, and that each part of’ the ca- 
nal differing from another, will alter the velocity of 
its wave, and thus the waves near the shore will 


sisterice and for wealth; and that upon the intel- 
ligenee and virtue of those who manage its labors 
—comprising, as they do, the mass of our popu- 
lation—must materially depend our el and 





move slower than near the centre of the canal, if 


intellectual character as a people;— 
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That hence itis of’ primary importance to all,! ment, for the making and keeping in repair our 
that this great branch of labor should be specially | common roads. 


encouraged and honored, and that the agriculturist 
should himself receive all those mental! aids, and 
that stimulus to industry, which are calculated to 
make him more prosperous in his business, and 
more usctul to society;— 

That we are now particularly adomonished, by 
the scarcity and very high price of all the products 
of agriculture, to put forth our efforts to enlighten 
its labors and increase its productions;— 

That to the legislature of the state, as the 
constituted guardians of the public weal, par- 
ticularly appertains the duty of fostering and im- 


| 


| 





| 


t 





The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and a copy thereof ordered to be presented to each 


house of the legislature. 


Importance of Geological Investigations to Agri- 
culture, and to National Prosperity. 


Mr. Mather, of the state geological corps, read 
the following report: 


The Agricultural Convention having requested 
a statement of some of the advantages which may 


proving this primary source of our wealth and | probably result to the agricultural and other inter- 


happiness; — 


That from the experience of the past. at home | 


and abroad, this convention are confident, that the 
patronage of the government may be advan- 
tageously extended, and without detriment to the 
financial operations of its treasury, to this great 
object; — 

1. Byso raising the standard of instruction to the 
children of agriculture, as to enable them to un- 
derstand, and to apply to productive labor, the 
best practices and improvements of the age; and, 

2. By imitating the successful examples furnish- 
ed by other governments, of calling forth the skill, 
industry and competition of our citizens, by pecu- 
ninary rewards and honorary distinctions;— 

That influenced by these views, the Convention 
respectfully recommend to the legislature, to 





-ests, from the geological survey of the state now 


in pregress, I will proceed to sketch a slight out- 
line. 

When we look around upon the surface of our 
country, we are apt to conclude that the materials 
forming it, are arranged without any regularity or 
order; but it is not so. ‘The Jaborious investiga- 
tions of the geologist and mineralogist have de- 
monstrated, that there is a regular order in which 
these aggregate masses of strata, called formations, 
are super-imposed upon each other, and this order 
is never inverted. 

Another fact of equal importance is, that certain 
mineral substances are most constantly associated 
with each other, and also, that they are found in 
particular kinds of rocks. 

The geologist, guided by these facts, in traver- 


appropriate a permanent fund, the interest of sing any district of country, knows what mineral 
which shall amount to at least thirty thousaand | substances and rocks will probably be found. He 
dollars a year, to encourage the establishment | is thus guided in his search for coal, valuable ores, 
salt, gypsum, limestone, for marbles, for lime and 


and to sustain in usefulness, a central, and county 
agricultural societies, and to promote, generally, 
the interests of husbandry, under such regulations 
and restrictions as to them shall seem meet; and 
that provision be made by law, for introducing 
into our common schools, such books of elementary 
science, as may be best calculated to accelerate 
our improvements in the arts of productive la- 
bor. 

Resolved, That there are many new implements 
of husbandry, calculated greatly to abridge agri- 
cultural labor, and to increase its products and _ its 
profits; that there are many also offered for sale, 
that are unworthy of public patronage; that from 


superficial inspection, the relative merits of such 
implements, many impositions are sustained, and 
an injurious want of‘confidence necessarily exists 
inthose which are eminently useful; that to remedy 
these evils, and to facilitate the more general 
introduction of labor-saving implements, it be 
recommended to the State Agricultural Society, 
to appoint a board of inspectors to examine, tho- 
roughly to test, and to determine and certify, the 
relative merits of all new farm implements and 
machinery which may be presented to them for 
Inspection; that said board comprise men of me- 
chanical science, practical machinists, and exper- 
lenced farmers; that they hold semi-annual meet- 
ings for this purpose, and that it be respectfully 


} 
| 
j 








hydraulic cement, and all the various minerals and 
rocks which can be applied to useful purposes. 

Geology thus serves to point out the geographi- 
cal positions in which particular minerals may be 
expected, and geological investigations serve to 
trace out the particular localities, so that the public 
may reap the benefit. 

The geological survey now in progress, has 
made such developements of our rich and varied 
mineral resources, as will serve to introduce vari- 
ous new branches of industry, afford new fields 
for profitable employment and investment of capital, 


and add a new impulse to the rapidly growing 
the difficulty, in the farmer, of determining, on 


prosperity of the state. 

Another important object of the survey will be 
to undeceive the public mind in relation to the nu- 
merous {fruitless researches for coal, silver, gold, 
tin, lead, &c. which are so often sought in the 
bowels of the earth where there is not even a pro- 
bability that they will be found. Hundreds oon 
fellow-citizens have been duped by the interested 
motives of a class of ignorant men, who pretend 
by mineral rods, and other means, to have the 
power of discovering valuable metals. In these 
persons, some of our citizens have placed such im- 
plicit confidence, that their whole estates have 
heen expended ere they have repented of their 
credulity. The mining mania along the Hudson 
is for finding coal, and it has very frequently been 


recommended to the legislature, to provide a rea- | announced, that valuable beds had been discover- 
sonable compensation to the members of said|ed. In some instances companies have been 
board, while necessarily engaged in the duties of formed, and explorations made, but every instance 


their appointment. 


which has come under my observation was fruit- 


Resolved, That this convention recommend the | less, and any well informed or practical geologist 


substitution of a money, instead of a labor assess- | would have said at once, on seeing the place, that 


sce sete anima yeeilsemsacmmaanans — ~stpramiaaemcistangenanen inert My 
; . ’ 
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there was no indications sufficient to justify the 
expenditure of even a single dollar. 

It is believed thatin the valley of the Hudson 
alone, enovgh had been expended in fruitless 


mining enterprises to defray the whole expense of 


the geological survey. 

The landholder and farmer are perhaps more 
interested in the investigations of geology than 
any other classes of the community, and it is a 
matter of great importance to them to estimate 
correctly, not only the agrieullural value, but the 
mineral wealth of their lands. 

The farmer, perhaps, may suppose, that geolo- 
gical investigation and science have little to do 
with agriculture: if so, he isin error. The exam- 
ination of soils, (which except they wash from 


hills, rivers, &c. result from the decomposition of 


the swhjacent materials, ) is one of the most impor- 
tant of all the economical applications of geology. 
The applications of geological science have not un- 
frequently converted barren wastes and stagnant 
marshes into fruitful fields; Examples have been 
into so numerous that it is deemed unnecessary to 
mention any in this brief sketch. 


In regard to the economical application of geol- | 


ogy to the agricultural interests of the first geo!o- 
gical district, | must beg leave to refer to the “Ge- 
olovical Report,” which will be published under the 
authority of the legislature, as it would be improper 
for me to mention them before its appearance. In 
that report, this and other subjects connected 


with agriculture, are discussed more extensively | 


than is practicable while preparing this hasty arti- 


cle: numerous suggestions have been made in re- | 


gard to improved methods of cultivation, and new 
manures, and varied application of those now in 
use have been recommended. 

Although our soils now yield millions to our 
farmers, yet, they are capable of much higher 
cultivation; and our deposites of ores, salt, ¢yp- 
sum, limestones, marbles, granites, peat, marl, &c. 
productive as they already are, have scarcely be- 
gun to yield their rich and productive harvests. 
Comparatively few of their localities have yet 
been brought to the view of the public eye. 

A knowledge of some of the applications of ge- 
ology are of the highest importance to the engi- 
neer in the construction and location of public 
works, such as roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals, 
rail roads, public edifices, fortifications, breakwa- 
tere, &c. 

‘The applications of geology are of so great eco- 
nomical importance to every class of our citizens, 


that it is not only hoped that such a knowlege of 


this subject as will be practically useful may be 
generally diflused through the community, by 
means of our schools, academies, and colleges ; 
but that a department will be created in the pro- 
posed agricultural college or school, in which the 
applications of chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
&c. to agriculture, mining, metallurgy, and the 
arts, shall be thoroughly and systematically 
taught. 

I have mentioned metallurgy, mining and the 
arts in connection with the applications of the 
science, because, it is mainly owing to improve- 
ments made in them, that agriculture, civilization, 


and the arts have progressed to their present im- | 


proved states. 
New York has made a more liberal appropria- 
tion for the objects of the geological survey than 


any other state, aud if the results be worth any 
thing to the community, they will be of infinitely 
more value than the amount expended, and it is 
probable that the revenues arising from the addi- 
tional transport on our rail roads and canals, will, 
in a single year, more than compensate for the 
whole appropriation. 

In preparing this article, I have had time only to 
glance, without much order, at a few of the 
/muany important advantages which will result from 
‘the geological survey; but it is confidently be- 
‘lieved, that if be earned on with that minuteness 
ef detail, which is necessary to the developement 
of our rich and varied resources, as great an im- 
pulse will be given to the general interests of the 
state, as has been by the Erie canal; and New 
York, in this project, as will as in that, will have 
the credit of having been g-iided by the most lib- 
eral and enlarged views of state policy, and of 
es set an example worthy of imitation by 
others. 





Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
be tendered to Messrs. Mather, and Hall, for their 
report, and that acopy be requested for publica- 
| tion. 





LONG CONTINUED VITALITY OF SEEDS. 





It was mentioned in 1834 that in a body found 
on opening the ancient British taumulns, near 
| Maiden Castle, there was a mass of seeds discove- 


‘red in the viscera; they have been set by Professor 
Lindley, who has reared several plants of common 
raspberry, now bearing fine fruit. This proves 
that this plant was known at a very early period 
in England.—Dorset Chron. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


REMARKS ON MR. VENABLE’S FARM. 


There is no more beautiful or more fertile part 
of Virginia, than the valleys of the two rivers, Dan 
‘and Staunton. As far as my information and ob- 
|servation extend, the flat land of Staunton is su- 
/perior to the flat land of Dan; but the tributaries 
of Dan, particularly those that discharge them- 
selves in the upper part of Halifax county, and the 
circurajacent high lands, are more fertile than the 
high lands of Staunton. I hope to be able ata 
future day, to give the readers of the Register some 
account of several planting districts on these fine 
rivers ; but will now content myself with giving a 
brief account of the management of'a single farm, 
lying in the vounty of Charlotte, on Staunton 
river, 

Mr. Richard N. Venable’s plantation is adjoin- 
ing, and in full view of the road that leads to Coles’ 
ferry. [tis in the midst of a very fertile country, 
and surrounded by some of' the plantations be- 
longing to Mr. James Bruce, Sen’r., of Halifax. 
The low grounds of Staunton are here so level 
and extensive, that the traveller has under view 
several plantations on either side of the road, em- 
bracing an extent of at least four or five thousand 
acres of flatland. Most of these lands, notwith- 
standing their original fertility, (being capable in 
their virgin state of producing twenty barrels of 
cornto the acre,) a few years back, were so exhaust- 
ed, as to produce generally from six toten. Buta 








spirit of improvement begins to show itself among 
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the owners of these lands; and they have, within | will last; he instanced one near Farmville that 
a few years, clovered, rested, and partially resusci- | has been mown, regularly, forty years. When 
tated them. It is a mere beginning, however, of ; meadows become infested with broom straw, Mr. 
jmprovement. Y. thinks it an indication that they have been 
Although Mr. Venable resides in the county of grazed too close, and he recommends a top dress- 
Prince Edward, at a distance of nearly forty miles | ing with manure, as effectual to eradicate it. 
from his plantation, yet, he has adopted strictly; There seems to have been a great deal of judg- 
the improving system. He informed me when he | ment and forecast displayed in Mr. Y.’s arrange- 
first purchased this estate, the cleared high land | ment of his houses, and management of his plan- 
was too poor to produce good, or even ordinary | tation. His barns are all situated in and around 
corn. ‘The flatland was badly drained, very much | his lots, which are consolidated, except thata road 
exhausted by hard cultivation, and injured by be- | divides them. And but a small portion of his to- 
ing repeatedly ploughed wet. He has, by perse-| bacco is raised elsewhere. ‘The labor saved by 
vering in a system of manuring, and cultivating | this arrangement in hauling his tobacco to his 
the grasses, made nearly the whole of’ his cleared | barns, in curing time, is immense. ‘The mostla- 
high land rich; capable of producing large to- | borious part of tobacco cultivation, is housing it: 





bacco; more than doubled the products of some 
of his low grounds, and reaped during the time, 
fine annual profits. His plantation strikingly illus- 
trates the fact, that judicious improvement, so far 
from being incompatible with yearly profits, con- 





and [ think it has been partly owing to the arrange- 
ment of his barns, that Mr. V. has been able to 
take care of such large crops, for his force. 
Nearly all the Jand I saw, that was not under 
preparation for a crop for the present year, is set 














duces to theirincrease. He told me, when he took |!n grass. Mr. V. bestows great attention to 
his estate in hand, he found the high land too | grasses, generally, and particularly to herds grass. 
poor for tobacco, and he considered the flat land, | He makes it a profitable crop on a thin farm, 
(the little of it capable of producing tobacco, ) too | where he resides, and which he has very much 
precarious, on account of its liability to overflow, | !mproved by its use. He cultivates orchard, Peru- 
for its culture. He set about manuring a lot for! vian,and herds grass, but prefers the latter. At 
tobacco. He commenced with a space sufficient | his plantation, now under review, he never suf- 
to receive the whole of the year’s manure, and in- | !ers land to be grazed that has not been lying 
creased this lot every year, scattering the land, | an year, at least, in grass. ‘This is his system ; 
after it was once thoroughly manured, witha very | but, doubtless there have been occasional depar- 
thin dressing. He continued to enlarge and culti- |tures from it, under circumstances of emergency. 
vate this lot for sixteen years in succession ; during | He thinks but little improvement can be eflected, 
which time, it never rested from tobacco cultiva- | where arable lands are grazed, and where even 
tion. And thus, for at least for one good reason, | Well set lands are grazed early in the spring. He 
Mr. V. is an unbeliever in the doctrine that the | considers it essential that his grass should get a 
excrement of a plant renders land incapable of start before it is trodden by the hoof. This system 
producing in perfection the same plant many suc- | compels him to feed his stock later than is usual 
cessive years. ‘The tobacco that has been raised | in the spring, and renders it somewhat difficult to 
on his lot, has generally been of fine size and of | keep them up in good condition. The rest of the 
superior quality. His lot continued to increase | year, the stock are in fine condition, and are am- 
until he could spare a part of' it to put down in| ply compensated, before the summer is out, for 
grass. He thinks he has now ground for more | this privation in spring. 
than two hundred and fifty thousand tobacco hills,; Mr. Venable’s plantation is one of the few 
[4000 to the acre] of lot land, in fine tobacco | where tobacco culture has been profitably carried 
heart. He now alternates his lot with wheat, | on, and improvement has progressed at the same 
on and tobacco, preserving, however, no regu- time. But he has never made tobacco an all-ab- 
ar rotation, either on his lots, or any part of his|sorbing crop. He cultivated small crops at first, 
farm. and increased the crop as he increased the fertility 
It may be considered surprising that Mr. V.| of hisiand. The arrangement of his lots has been 
could have raised so much manure as to keep such | @ singular departure from the custom of this sec- 
large lots in progressive improvement. In an- tion ofthe country. They lie unusually level, and 
swer to the question, how he effected this, he said, | have not washed perceptibly. Many tobacco cul- 
that he used litter from the woods, weeds from the | tivators, who have devoted their time and labor to 
low grounds, and made every exertion to increase | opening tand, for the last ten or twenty years, and 
the quantity of manure from the ordinary resour-|have paid no attention to manuring and the 
ces of a farm. But the principal source of ma- grasses, have, perhaps, made less tobacco than 
nure, indirectly, was his meadow. His meadow, | Mr. Venable, in the aggregate, while his planta- 
by the way, isa fine scene. [ would suppose that | tion has become rich, and their’s are nearly ex- 
it covered about fifteen acres. It is very level and | hausted. 
extremely productive. He is of opinion that land in When Mr. V. was asked what was the best 
grass intended to be mown or pastured, if it is in| mode of getting grass to stand on poor land, his 
tolerably good condition, should rather be im-| reply was, to take up the land and cultivate it, 
proved by care and manure, than ploughed up | one, two, or three years in succession, and give 
and resown. His meadow has been standing | it manure and properly mix and pulverize the soil. 
twenty years, and is as productive as ever it was. | He insisted on the importance of bringing grass 
It has been occasionally infested with broom straw, | land to a degree of fertility sufficient to produce 
but that was grubbed up from the root before it be- | grass by the above process, before grass seed is 
came too thick, and the meadow, at present, seems | wasted on it. His mode of gathering grass seed, 
to be almost entirely free from it. He thinks there | (herds, ) is to go in the best parts of his meadow 
is no limit to the time a meadow, on good land, | when the seed have matured, and cut the grass 
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with a cradle, tie in small bundles, and stack. |that a half starved hireling in Russia, Germany 
When the seed is wanted, the bundles are thrash- | | or Great Britain, exhibits to his employer the 
ed out—and thus, the hay sustains no injury; and! most degradirg attitude that one portion of the 
he says, the seed require no cleaning, having no | species ever r stood towards the other, and I do not 
chaff of consequence with them. Mr. V. has | believe that any lesson can be learned trom them, 
used only the resources of his own farm for ma- | either beneficial to the Virginia slave or his master. 
nure. | But I think it probable that the poverty of the diet 
E. ‘of the German and Irish labourer, is much alle- 
viated by a great variety of succulent vegetables; 
such as the potatoe, beet, turnip, &c., and mostly 
| by the common use of milk and butter. But corn 
| meal bread, with little or no meat, and no vegeta- 
i ble diet, is extremely hard fare. | believe that 
‘there are extremely few masters who starve their 
Charlotte County. | slaves to actual suflering; intact, Pam unacquaint- 
ed with any such. But, [ have no doubt that the 
It might be inferred, from the manner in which | slow motion, and thin expression af countenance, of 
many masters (who have been raised $00, in the | m: ny slaves, are owing to a want of a suffici lency 
midst of a slave population, ) tre:tt their siaves, that of nourishing food. The great suse eptibility ol 
they were as ignorant of the character, feelings, and | m: iny families “| negroes to scrofula, is to be at- 
sympathies of the negro, as they are of those of a| ‘tributed to hard and scanty living. ‘There is, 
Hottentot or Laplander. The most common error | however, a grent change forthe better, in the arti- 
is underrating the capacity of the slave. I have | cle of’ diet to negroes, within the last ten or filieen 
spent much time with this population, in the ca- years. 
pacity of a master, and manazed them without; The climate and soil of Virginia are well adapted 
the intervention of overseers; nd must conless | to the cultivation of a great vanety of vegetables, 
that my opinion of their sagacity is greatly raised | and with a little attention, frish potatoes, field peas, 
by this intercourse. [ have found them apt to | beans, pumpkins, and turnips, may be raised in sul- 
learn, very tractable, aud remarkable for patience | ficient quantities for winter use for every slave on 
and evenness of tempe*. ‘They are very grateful a plantation. As for summer veveti ibles, the va- 
for good treatment, if proper discipline and au-jriety is almost inexhaustible; and the master 
thority is kept up over them. ‘They soon ascer- | must be cousidered a poor prov ider, who does not, 
tain the character of those in vanhneian over them, | | through the months of June, July, August and 
their peculiarities of temperament and disposition, | September, furnish a daily allowance of vegetable 
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and frequently, under the cloak of great stupidity, 
make dupes of the master and overseer. The 
most general defect in the character of the negro, 
is hypocrisy ; ; and this hypocrisy frequently makes 
him pretend to more ignorance than he possesses 

and if his master treats him as a fool, he will be | 
sure to act the fool’s part. ‘This isa very convem- 
ent trait, as it frequently serves as an apology | 
for awkwardness and neglect of duty. The most | 
important part of management of slaves, is al- 
ways to keep them under | proper subjection. They 
must obey at all times, and underall circumstan- 
ces, cheerfully and with wlacrity. It greatly im- 
pairs the happiness of a negro, to be allowed to 


cultivate aninsubordinate temper. Unconditional | 


submission isthe only footing upon which slavery 
should be placed. It is precisely similar to the 
attitude ofa minor to his parent, ora soldier to 
his general. But, itis not intended by this re- 
mark to justify harsh and reproachful language on 
all occasions, from the master. His authority 
should be exercised’ in a firm, but mild manner. 
He should even to a negro unite in his deportment 
the “‘suaviter in modo,” withthe ‘ fortiter in re.” 
[ never saw any degree of courtesy shown to a 
negro, (that was kept under good subjection, ) but 
was returned with usury. Cutlee is hard to outdo 
in politeness. 

The most important subject to attend to in the 
management of negroes, is to give them a suffi- 
ciency of food. [have heard many comparisons 
made between negro slavery and the operative 
classes of old countries, to prove that too much 
meat was given them. But it is no argument to 
a humane master, to starve and half clothe his 
slaves, because the poor Irish are naked, and get 
meat only once a week. I am clearly of opinion 


diet. A negro slave isso constituted that he is de- 
pendent i in a great measure for happiness on his 
jood. And nothing has a greater tendency to in- 
“spire cheerfulness and industry, than to look tor- 

ward to the prospect of a good meal. Tt must, 

too, be a source of pleasing reilection to the mas. 
iter, to afford the additional hi appiness which sich 
luxuries never fail to yield. fam very certain, 
\{rom an attentive observation to this subje et, that 
la negro deprived of meat diet, is not abie to en- 
‘dure “the labor that those can periorm who are 
liberally supplied with it; and that the master 

who gives his field hands halla pound of meat per 
day, ‘and two quarts of meal, (or something short 
of this when an allowance o/ vegetables is made,) 
is better compensated by slave labor, than those 
who give the ordinary quantity. Their food 
ishould be cooked jor them twice a day, and carried 
out to the field. It is a general custom in this 
part of the state, to have their food cooked but 
once a day, and to require each negro to cook for 
himself at night, and carry with him his food for 
the morning’s meal in the field; but his love of in- 
dulgence, or fatigue, frequently induces him to fall 
to sleep as soon ashe reaches his cabin, and if 
he is unfortunate enough notto wake at midnight 
and cook his murning’s meal, (which indeed is a 
frequent habit with them,) he is compelled to fast 
until his dinner hour the next day. 

The next most important matter to be attended 
to, is the slaves’ lodging. I know of no better 
kind of cabins than those recommended by Taylor 
in his 4rator. When it is not convenent to build 
such, hewed log cabins with white oak sills, 16 
feet by 18, make very comfortable houses. The 
roof should be framed. The old fashioned cabins, 








with log roofs, and slabs not nailed, but merely 
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confined by logs, almost invariably leak, and keep | 
the cabin floor always wet; which, 1 have no 
doubt, is one origin of the catarrhal affections 
which terminate in what is called “negro consump- 
tion.” But these cabins are going fast out of use. 
It is highly important that “dirt-floors should be 
raised a foot higher than the surrounding surface 
of the earth, and well rammed, to keep them dry. 
The hewed log cabins with hewed sills, will out 
last three sets of cabin roofed houses. 


REMARKS ON RAKES AND HOES-—NARROW 


BEDS. 
April 5th, 1837. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


|fectly performed with rakes, unless indeed it 
‘might be that the soil is very light and free, and 
certainly much freer from weeds than most corn- 
fields. 

As to the next operation after the rake, as de- 
described by R. D. K’s. correspondent, that of 
thinning and hand weeding the corn, we are 
not enlightened as to the time which it occu- 
pies. I shall, however, be inclined to think that, 
even in ordinary circumstances, if all grass and 
every brier and weed is carefully pulled up, that 
it must be a tedious operation, unless his Cuflees 
are more careful than such laborers generally are, 
and their overlookers more than usually Argus- 
eved; and also much suspect more of the tops are 
broken off, and the roots left to vegetate afresh, 
than is generally done with careful hoeing. 












In the concluding number of the last volume of 
thé Register, is an original communication over 
the initials, R. D. K., in which he expresses the. 
hope, that those farmers using “hoes, in the weed- 
ing of corn, will at once renounce them—convert 











If this raking practice is really and truly the 


time and labor-saving mode of cleaning corn, 
(though to a much less extent than three-fourths 
that of the usual mode of hoeing,) as described by 
Mr. Gay; I, for one, would like to be informed as 
‘to the nature ofthe soil, its condition with regard 
them into rakes—and have three or tour rows | to the general growth of weeds, 


and the prepara- 


weeded, in the time employed i in weeding one.”’ | tory cultivation to which he subjects his land on 


The idea of converting hoes into rakes 
original, and will doubtless be so to many of your | 
numerous readers, nor does R. D. K. inform us, 
whether he has adopted the change he so strongly 
recommends to all, or with what success. Asan 
agriculturist, I have had consideraole practical ac- 
quaintance with the hoe, and of its importance as 
an agricultural implement, in its proper place; and | 
do not like the idea of so unceremoniously casting | 
aside an implement, which ought justly to be con- | 
sidered as essential on every farm. [ am not, 

however, so strongly wedded to old practices, as | 
to reject new ones offering decided advantages | 
over the old; but, notwithstanding R. D. K’s. 
statements, i very much doubt whether rakes 

would, in a majority of cases, be of much use in 
the weeding of corn. {[ at least know of few farms 
where they “would be so; the rake is a useful im- 
plement in the smoothing off, and collecting 
weeds; after their being cut to the surfac e, but is 
useless for rooting them up; however ornamental 
it may be to havea flower border well and nicely 
taked and smoothed ; in many cases there would 
be reason to fear serious injury, in very few to 
expect any benefit. ‘The hoe does not only serve 
the important purpose of eradicating weeds which 
the plough cannot reach, but is essential to the 
properly loosening and opening of the soil, a mat- 
ter of much importance to the growing corn, and 
an advantage which could be eained only in a 
very partial degree {froin the use ‘of the rake, par- 














ticularly such rakes as a boy or girl of “12 or 13 
years of age” could wield at least so as to do the 
work of 3 or 4 men with hoes. 


know how much of such work an expert adult 
raker could perform? [can easily allow that it is 
possible to use the rake, (but [ much doubt whether 
with the rail road velocity indicated by R. D. K.) 
80 as to bring the earth loosened by the ploughs, 
in the balks, so asto cover partially the grass and 
weeds in the corn rows; by this process : the corn 
loses all the benefit which it derives by having the 

earth well loosened around its roots by the “hoe. 


and notwithstanding its fine smooth and pleasait | 


to eve — the work must be very imper- 
l. 





,is to me! which he has for so many years used the rakes; 
and if the rakes used are actually converted hoes; 
that I, and probably others, might judge by a com- 
parison of our different corn fields with his, 


whether his experiment might warrant a fair trial 
with a probability of sharing the benefits, which 
he says he has derived from it; the amount of 


corn per acre under this practice, would also be 


desirable information; and whether he has ob- 
served any material difference in the results of the 
crop in wet or dry seasons, andin light and stiff 
lands. ‘These are pinching times for many far- 
mers, and any new mode that could be adopted to 
save labor and consequent expenses, would be 
| desirable. 

From the high character given Mr. Gay by R. 
D. K., as an “agriculturist, and supposing him 
to be withal a patriarchal farmer, (if, as stated, he 
is the inventor of narrow beds,) his experience 
must be very considerable, and an experiment 
made by him should doubtless be entitled to at- 
tention. Listing lands for corn appears to be one 
part of his practice, and one of his actual experi- 
ments, and from which “Mr. Gay is taught to 
believe, that the listing of Jand for corn is a sure 
remedy ugainst the ravages ofthe cut worm.” I 
must conless I cannot see into the rationale of 
this.* Somany supposed preventives have been in- 
eflectually tried to get rid of this pest, that an ef- 
fective one would be of great importance, and in- 
formation on this would also be desirable. What- 
ever effect listing of land for corn might have for 


‘destroying the cut worm, [ have considered it a 
If children of that | 
ave can do so much with the rake, I should like to | 


slovenly mode of farming, and far from being a 
proper preparation for that crop. With the gen- 
erality of good farmers, listing may sometimes be 
adopted from necessity, seldom from choice. 

Mr. Gay’s invention of narrow beds, just “dawn- 
ing’ in Goochland, seems very much like that re- 
commended, if t mistake not, by Arator, and which 





* The rationale is this—the grass growing 1n the un- 
broken balks furnishes enough food for the cut: worms, 
so that they are not compelled to feed altogether on 
the young corn.—Ep. 
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is in many situations, an excellent mode; but, in 
as may more situations, particularly on rolling 
lands, is also highly injurious. This mode has 
not only long since dawned in many parts of Vir- 

inia, but in many places has actually set; not 
Reems, until many farmers who were con- 
fidently relying on the benefits of its noonday 
splendor, unexpectedly found their land not only 
deprived of much of its “‘cream,” but also in some 
instances of not alittle of its skimmed milk ; conse- 
quently, numerous gullies were made, and years 
were again necessary to bring it back to its former 
state. Difference of situation, and diflerence of 
soils, under judicious farming, require also a cor- 
responding diflerence in the mode of manage- 
ment; hence, the error of many agricultural wri- 
ters in advocating and disseminating a particular 
system, (by a particular system of agriculture, I 
do not mean to be understood as implying that 
there are, or can possibly be many systems of ag- 
riculture; for, like every other science, there can 
be but one true, legitimate and fundamental sys- 
tem of agriculture, branching off into numerous 
ramifications, or the system so modifying itself’ as 
to suit every soil, climate, &c.; and it is the duty of 
the scientific and practical agriculturist, to deduce 
from the general system, that particular modfica- 
tion best adopted to his particular circumstances, ) 
which they indiscriminately recommend as suita- 
ble for the adoption of every farmer, without re- 
gard to diversity of soils and situations; and _not- 
withstanding the plausibility of such theories, | 
many farmers’ corn attest to many of their ruinous 
effects in practice. Kvery thing is good in its sea- 
son, and every thing is right when in its proper 
place, and applied to its proper use; so with every | 
modification of the system of agriculture, good in | 
their proper place—ruinous out of it. vi 





VALUABLE INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALS. AGRICULTURE OF CAMPBELL 
COUNTY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I observe that you frequently complain of the 
scanty support which your valuable journal re- 
ceives from the farmers of Virginia, in the way of 
original contributions. ‘This backwardness on the 
part of our distinguished agriculturists to present 
the results of their experience to the public is 
much to be regretted ; for the experiments in til- 
lage and in the management of stock, which have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, are evi- 
dently more deserving of the imitation of young 
farmers, than those that have been tried in other 
countries, differing, probably, in these respects 
from Virginia. There are, dispersed through our 
state, many distinguished for the advances they 
have made in all the different branches of agri- 
cultural improvement, and, could they be prevail- 
ed on to communicate the methods which have 
conduced to their success, those, who are still blind 
to the advantages of an improved system, might be 
awakened to a sense of its importance, and those 
who, impressed with its necessity, are still blun- 
dering on the threshold of agricultural know- 
ledge, might be conducted, by the lights thus fur- 
nished, to more economical and profitable plans of 
eultivation and management. In my judgment, 
the Farmers’ Register has contributed more to pro- 





duce a spirit of agricultural improvement among 
us, and to direct that spirit into useful channels, 
than any thing which has been said, or done, or 
written, since the first settlement of our state. 
The example of judicious farmers operates within 
anarrow compass. Treatises on agriculture, how- 
ever practical, have but a temporary influence, and 
soon sink into oblivion. Witness Taylor’s Arator, 
a work recommended not more by its intrinsic 
merits, than by the successful practice of its au- 
thor. But your journal has already made a deep 
impression on the public mind, and, being sustain- 
ed by the communications of practical farmers, is 
calculated to keep that impression fresh and un- 
impaired. I have seen it remarked, that the pros- 
perity of a country may be measured by the num- 
ber and circulation of its agricultural publications. 
If this be true, it must be on the principle, that the 
encouragement of such publications argues a de- 
sire of knowledge and a zeal for improvement in 
the cultivators of the soil, which must give an im- 
pulse to the prosperity of agriculture, and thereby 
infuse a spirit of enterprise into every department 
of national industry. For I am satisfied, that 
where agriculture languishes, commerce and the 
arts can never flourish. The application of science 
to that interesting and important branch of industry 
has, in other countries to which nature has been 
less bountiful than to ours, imparted fertility to the 
most unpromising soils, and diffused plenty and 
gladness over regions which had been surrender- 
ed for ages to the dominion of penury and want. 
Ignorance and prejudice, and an obstinate adher- 
ence to old practices, the distinguishing character- 
istics of farmers, have been subdued by the diffu- 
sion of information, and the evidence of successful 
experiments. Why may we not hope for the same 
results in this state, for which nature has done so 
much, and man so little. Nothing seems to me 
better calculated to produce this effect, than the 
continued circulation of your journal. ‘The peru- 
sal of it has uniformly afforded me both pleasure 
and profit; and, in one respect, it has peculiar re- 
commendations. Disgusted with the bitter per- 
sonalities, the total want of candor, to give it the 
mildest name, ([ should call it lying were it not 
unlawful “to mention hell to ears polite”) and the 
infuriate spirit of party, which disgrace our public 
journals, I turn with pleasure to pages devoted to 
a subject interesting to us all, in the illustration of 
which the honest and patriotic of all parties may 
cordially unite, and where the rancorous passions 
of men, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
can have no place. On one or two occasions, I 
have remarked, with disgust, an effort in some of 
the ephemeral party writers, who infest the press 
with their lucubrations, to connect you with one 
of our political parties, and to charge you with 
giving your journal a political character. That 
the charge is utterly unfounded, is evident by the 
fact, that I have been unable, after a constant pe- 
rusal of the Register, to ascertain to what politi- 
cal party, as a private citizen, you have attached 
yourself: 

In the practice of agriculture, I am, as yet, a 
tyro, and have not the presumption to suppose, 
that I can contribute any new or useful informa- 
tion; but, I presume, it will be interesting to your 
readers to learn the progress of improvement in 
the different districts of the state, the dispositions 
which exert, and the efforts which are making to 
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renovate our exhausted soils. In this county, til- 
lage is generally in an extremely rude state. 
The great bulk of our farmers and planters, by 
the course of cultivation and pasturage which 
they pursue, would scem to be striving how ra- 
pidly they can reduce their lands to a caput mor- 
tuum. Their best lands, having been opened at 
the first settlement of the country, are long since 
exhausted, and they are now rapidly removing the 
forest from lands of an inferior quality, which, un- 
der their severe routine of tillage and pasturage, 
are speedily rendered utterly unproductive. ‘The 
culture of tobacco is extensively pursued, and there 
are many, who manage that department of agri- 
culture with skill and success. But to this favor- 
ite staple they devote all their energies, all their 
best lands, all the manure they can make, all and 
more than all the surplus labor of their farms. In- 
dian corn, wheat and oats are greatly neglected; in 
consequence of which, their stock of horses, cattle, 
and hogs are ina miserable condition. Few have 





commenced the use of clover to any extent, and | 


still fewer the application of plaster. - Their farms 
are generally divided into three or four shifts, but 
without the least benefit to the land; for, when not 
in crop, it is subjected to the hoof and the tooth, 
from the first dawning of vegetation in the spring, 


until the succeeding winter. Lands, capable of 


producing good crops of Indian corn and wheat, 
instead of being clothed with luxuriant herbage in 
mid-summer, exhibit, under this process, the ap- 
pearance of barren heaths, where the very sources 
of vegetation are dried up and exhausted. It is 
obvious, that until this system of excessive graz- 
ing is abandoned, the depreciation of the soil must 
be constant and rapid. Standing pastures are in- 
dispensable, and our cultivated lands should be 
either totally exempt from the hoof and the tooth, 
or only pastured sparingly in the latter part of the 
season. The crop of tobacco should be reduced, 
and our manure applied exclusively to the im- 
provement of our corn and wheat lands. Culti- 
vated to a moderate extent, tobacco, lam satis- 
fied, is not incompatible with a system of improve- 
ment. It would be judicious to let tobacco be the 
first crop in fresh land, because it succeeds best in 
such land, and is an admirable preparation for oth- 
ercrops. But no system can be more ruinous, in 


my opinion, than the practice, so prevalent here, of 
putting the whole offal of the farm on a small spot | 


for the production of tobacco. It is almost as bad 
as ripping up the goose. ‘Though tlie state of ag- 
riculture here, is in general so gloomy, we are not 
without some faint and occasional glimpses of the 
approach of a better state of things. ‘The farmers 
and planters generally acknowledge the necessity 
of a change, of doing something to prevent the fur- 
ther impoverishment of their lands. ‘That convie- 
tion must, sooner or later, operate a revolution in our 
agriculture. ‘The family of the “Goodenoughs,” te- 
nacious as they are of old customs, must gradually 
yield to the example of successiu! and profitable 
improvement, exhibited before their eyes. Here 
and there, may be found among us farmers, who, 
though they have not done much, have laid the 
foundation of improvement. ‘The fruits of this sys- 
tem are beginning to he seen in the appearance of 
their farms, in the increase of their crops, and the 
improved condition of their stock. With the ma- 
jority of men, facts placed under their own obser- 


the testimony of a thousand witnesses. That clo- 
ver and plaster can be beneficially applied upon 
much of the soil of this county, has ye suffi- 
ciently tested by experiment. ‘That it is calcare- 
ous in many parts, is highly probable, though I 
have never heard, that any portion of it has been 
subjected to analysis. A small vein of limestone 
passes through the heart of the county, from north- 
east to south-west, and I have observed in many 
| places, a dark gray slate rock, which I suspect, 
has a portion of lime. 'The soil formed, doubtless, 
by the disintegration of that rock, is of a dark com- 
plexion, and I believe, is uniformly of good qual- 
ity. ‘Tnere is, however, great variety in the color 
and appearance of our soil. On my farm, the dark 
soil abovementioned, is intermixed with deep red, 
presenting almost every intermediate gradation of 
color. Last year, I had clover in lands of all these 
various descriptions. The eflect of the plaster was 
so conspicuous in all, as to satisly the most skepti- 
cal of my neighbors. Ihave divided my farm into 
five shifts, being satisfied that our exhausted soils 
can never be restored under a more frequent culti- 
vation. The three or four shift system, may per- 
haps be introduced hereafter, when our lands have 
been invigorated by long rest, and the use of gyp- 
sum and clover. I have also standing pastures, 
by means of which, I expect to sustain my stock, 
without subjecting my cultivated lands to much 
pasturage. I have no doubt, that when our lands 
have been reclaimed, stock. under a judicious sys- 
tem of management, may be profitably raised here 
for market. All grasses thrive in our land, and 
wherever it is in heart, it is peculiarly prone to the 
formation of a turf of greensward, a grass pre- 
eminently adapted to pasturage. But the space J 
have occupied, so much greater than I designed, 
admonishes me to conclude. 1 profess to be only 
a beginner in agriculture, and Iam sure that my 
name will add no weight to my opinions, or to my 
practice. I must beg Icave, therefore, to subscribe 
myself 





A YounG FarMER. 
Campbell Couniy, March 26ih, 1837. 


For the Farmers’ Register, 





| SHEEP SHEARING. 
As the month of May is the time for shearing 
isheep in our climate, I will venture to give a little 
fadvice to those who are unacquainted with the 
; best mode of shearing sheep. The proper way 
jis never to tie the sheep to be sheared. It only 
| makes them struggle the more, for the tying gives 
| them pain, and of course, they will struggle to get 
rid of it. Instead of tying the sheep, place him on 
the bench, or table, (which should be as high asa 
| tall man’s knees) right upon his butt, and raise his 
feet a little, so as not to touch the table, or bench; 
}and as he will have nothing to kick against, he 
| will make no resistance, but lie perfectly quiet. 
Then let hir: Jean upon your breast, with his feet 
‘from you, and a little elevated, so that his feet ean 
‘not touch any thing, not even your clothes, for i 
-you give him hold of any thing with his feet, he 
will kick and struggle. Afier leaning him against 
| your breast, (as mentioned belore) put his head 
} under your Jett arm, and you have entire command 
lof him. Then begin to shear the neck, near the 


vation, prevail, more especially in agriculture, than | head, and shear from the ture, or under part of the 
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neck, round to the back bone of the neck, in half 
circles, until you reach the fore legs; continue 
round the fore legs, always shearing in half cir- 
cles, from the front round to the back bone, also, 
from the middle, or frout of the belly in the same 
way, in half circles, round to the back bone, until 
you reach the tail, which will be exactly half the 
sheep. Then shift the sheep around, still keeping 


him on his butt, and his feet from touching any | 


thing, which would cause him to kick and strug- 
gle. With his head under your left arm, begin 
again to shear at the neck, near the head, as be- 
fore, by shearing from the back bone of the neck, 


this time, by measuring the land, every now and 
then, as is my usual habit, but let him go on sow- 
ing for two or three days, until he had gone overa 
cut of land that I knew was fifty acres, by survey. 
[then inquired how the plaster held out, and to 
my utter astonishment, he told me it held out very 
well, for there was a good deal left yet. On exam- 
ining the plaster, I found there was quite a smart 
bulk of it, and had it measured, and found twent 

four bushels of the filty yet on hand, which, of 
course, made the sowing at the rate of only one 
half bushel to the acre, 1 was very much vexed 
with the seedsman, and told him he had lost the 








this time in half circles to the front of the neck, | gauge of his hand entirely, and that | should now 
where you begun at, so as to meet up, and make | have to go over all the trouble of measuring, and 
entire circles ground the neck, with the first half} gauging, which I had been doing all my life be- 
circles already done; and so on, trom the back | fore, and had hoped to avoid the trouble of in fu- 


bone to the belly, making circles around the 
whole body, legs and all, until you reach the tail, 


te as he had been so accurate lor several years 


past: he insisted, he had not lost the gauge of his 


when the operation is done. And the sheep will | one bushel hand,” but told me that f had told 


be sheared in circles all around the body, and if 
fat, will look very well, instead of looking very 
ly, as they generally do in the common mode 
of shearing. 
This mode of shearing, saves the time of tying, 


avoids the pain caused by it; and you are much 


less apt to cut the sheep, and the sheep looks much 
better after shearing than in the old way ; besides 
which, you get the wool off cleaner and in better 
order ; for the fleece all falls off in an entire sheet 
together, and nat in detached pieces; and it enables 
a: to roll up each fleece in a snug bundle to it- 
self. 

1 think a man may shear one-third more sheep 
per day, in this way, than in the old fashioned 
way. My hands frequently shear fifteen or twen- 
ty sheep per day, in this way, and formerly, in the 
old way of tying, they never exceeded twelve sheep 
per day, to the hand. Wilson, an Englishman, 
who taught my men to shear, could shear thirty 
sheep per day, and used to tell of their shearing 
forty and filiy, in England, to the hand, per day, 


, jn this way; and some very expert shearers, far 


exceeding that. | 


From the difficulty of explaining this mode of 


shearing, I have made use of a great deal of tau- 


tology, but I could not well explain myself with- 
out. 


Hitt CARTER. 





To the Editar of the Farmers’ Register. 
GYPSUM. 


Shirley, July, 1835. 


In looking over my journal, [ discovered a fact, 
which may be of some use to farmers, particularly 
economical ones, and if you think it worth publish- 
ing in the Farmers’ Register, you are at liberty to 
do so. 

In the year 1832, May the 7th, we began to plas- 
ter our clover, and only having on hand fifty bush- 
els, I intended only to plaster the poorest part of’ a 
field, containing one hundred and sixty acres, and 
directed the man to sow a light handful, at a cast, 
(on fifteen-feet beds,) and as near a bushel to the 
acre as he could; and as he had been in the habit 
of sowing gypsum for seventeen or eighteen years, 
and had gatten the gauge of his hand so well, from 
my frequently measuring the acres, and testing it 
accurately, } did not think it worth while to test it 


‘him only to sow once on a bed this year, when, as 
always heretofore, when he was ordered to sow a 
light handtul, he had also been told to sow twice 
on each bed, and said if I would let him sow twice 
on a bed with the light handful, or once witha 
heavy handful, it would be right. [ immediately 
recollected that that was the fact, and was about to 
have the filty acres sown over again, at the same 
rate; but there came on a spell of rain, and wind 
alter the rain, which prevented our sowing for sev- 
eral days, and in the mean time, [ found another 
part of the field, which [ thought required the 
‘eypsum, as much or more, than the one already 
sown; and I determined to sow the remaining 





| twenty four bushels of plaster elsewhere, and had 


‘it sown twice on each bed, at the rate of a bushel 
to the acre, leaving a bed here and there unsown, 
| as an experiment, in both instances, as is my con- 
istant practice. I did not expect to see much eflect 
from the gypsum sown at the rate of half a bushel 
to the acre; but to my surprise, the difference in fa- 
| vor of the plastered beds of clover, was as great in 
the half-bushel instance, as the other, and was 
very great in both; just as great a difference, as I 
ever saw before, on my land. I have frequently 
had it so great, as to be considered by all who saw 
it, as one hundred per cent. better on the plastered 
land, than the unplastered—the plastered beds 
looking green and luxuriant, and the other yellow 
and spindling. But the unplastered bed, between 
| the plastered beds, is always made worse, for be- 
ing between the others; that is to say, the land for 
twelve or fifteen feet, adjoining the plastered land, 
iz always injured, or rather the clover on it, is al- 
| ways injured, and made yellow and spindling, by 
the plastered clover drawing the fertility from the 
unplastered. [suppose this to be the reason, though 
I do not know that it is the correct way of account- 
ing for it, but merely mention a fact, which every 
man who has used plaster for any length of time, 
toust have discovered, provided he left out narrow 
strips, or lands, as an experiment. If he has not 
idiscovered this fact, his land is not good plaster 
| land; for one of the strongest proofs of land being 
}adapted to plaster, is, that where you leave out 
narrow strips between the plastered lands, these 
strips will be worse than they otherwise would 
have been, if the land had not been plastered at 
call: as is proven by the clover some distance off, 
on land of the same quality, being very good, as 
compared with the unplastered strips, between the 
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jastered, but inferior to the plastered land.* I be- 
eve the iufluence (above spoken of) of the plas- 
ter, extends some fifieen or twenty feet, and fur- 
ther in a dry season, than a wet. In fact, plaster 
acts much better in a dry season, at least the dif- 


ference is much more perceptible in a dry than a 
wet season. 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
ON THE CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 


By A. Forsyth. 


There is, perhaps, no article in the culture of 
which more unnecessary forms are gone through 
than with this. Wesee the plant (a native of 


This year, 1835, in sowing my plaster on the | Britain) covered with 6 in., or perhaps 1 ft., of 


clover, I had two beds plastered at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre, the balance of the field being 
at the rate of one bushel; leaving now and then 
a bed unplastered, as usual, for experiment sake; 
there was no perceptible diflerence between the 
one and two bushels, but very great in favor of the 
plastered over the unplastered, in both instances. 
I would not advise to use plaster so economi- 
cally as a half bushel to the acre; for every man 
can well afford to use a bushel to the acre, it pays 


so well for itself in the increase of crop. But a half 


bushel is better than no plaster, and in the instance | of sandy peat; and two tlards of the best dung 


abovementioned, answered as well asa bushel; but 
it may have been owing to my land having been so 
often plastered betare, that it requires less to aflect 
it, (having used plaster for twenty years,) though 
that is mere conjecture, 

While on the subject of gypsum, let me advise 
those who can get the French plaster, always to 
use that, in preference to the Nova Scotia plaster, 
as the French is much more apt to be genuine. 
The Nova Scotia plaster is very generally mixed 
with lime stone, but the French never. ‘The 
French is much softer, and more easily prepared 
for use, also, a very great advantage, when the 
farmer pounds or beats his own plaster, which is 
decided economy; for you may get plaster in the 
lump for half what you give for the ground plas- 
ter, and then you can judge whether it is genuine 
ornot. ‘The pounding or beating, is not so labo- 
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soil or litter, in winter, to keep the frost from it, or 
to mulch it when it isin a dormant state; though 
we may as well mulch a layer of'seed potatoes at 
Michaelmas, to benefit their buds for the succeed- 
ing summer. 

But to come to the point, and that is, to culti- 
vate asparagus to the highest state of perfection 
atthe lowest charges. Let a heap of manure, 
equal to a layer of 9 in. deep all over the ground 
intended for asparagus, be prepared of the follow- 
ing materials :—One third good loamy turf, or turf 


from the stables and cattle layers; with about two 
bushels of drill bones to every pole of ground. 
The turf ought to be pared off, and piled up, a 
year previous to its being wanted ; and the dung 
properly mixed and fermented at least six weeks 
before. ‘The bone manure may be spread over 
the rest before they are trenched into the quarter. 
In the process of trenching, let the manure be 
equally incorporated with every part. In_plant- 
ing, let one-year-old plants be inserted lin. below 
the level of the surface, in lines alternately 9 in. 
and 3 {t. apart, in the same way as peas are gene- 
rally planted. If the plot be extensive, paths 3} 
lt. wide, may be run across the rows, at the dis- 
tance of 16 ft. apart, to prevent wheeling, and as 
much as possible, walking, between the lines. 
The plants may be from 4 in. to 6 in. apart in the 
row, bedded and covered with leaf-soil, or dung 


rious, as one would imagine. With a large trough | reduced to asoil; and, as mulching with hall- 


dug out of a pine, or other tree, and Jarge dog- 
wood pestles, or rammers, a farmer may beat his 
plaster every winter, on rainy days, without feel- 
ing it at all. In fact, those who do not make to- 
bacco, have very little for their hands to do in rainy 
weather, and frequently expose their hands in bad 
weather, because they have no in-door work for 
them. With old axes, or sledge hammers, you 
crack the large lumps of’ plaster, to the size of one 
and a half or two inches square, and put them into 
the trough, to be pounded, or beat by the rammers, 
or pestles; and after beating some time, you silt the 
plaster through a tolerably fine wire sifier, and 
throw back the coarse pieces into the trough, to 
be beat over again with more plaster, until you 
have it all fine enough. And it need not be very 
fine; twenty two or twenty three bushels to the 
ton, is sufficiently fine. 

This experiment is hardly worth recording, ex- 
cept that some over-economical farmers might be 
tempted to use plaster, if they could do it at the 
small expense of half a bushel to the acre; and I 
am sure if ever they saw the effect of it on their 
own land, they would never fail to use it after- 
wards, even at the expense of a bushel, or more, 
to the acre. 


Hivtpu Carrer. 


a 





*This remarkable effect does not rest for support 
only upon Mr. Carter’s observation—and none is more 
to be relied on than his. But though it must be admit- 
ted, it seems unaccountable.—Ep. 
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rotten dung, and extensive waterings in dry 
weather, are the principal features of’ culture, it 1s 
indispensably necessary that the ground be effect- 
ually drained, summer drought and winter satura- 
tion being the grand evils to be guarded against. 
From the latter end of May till Michaelmas, is the 
time that asparagus is generally left without any 
culture, except routine weeding, &c. Now, this is 
almost the only season that any culture can be of 
much service to the plant; for it is evident, that, if 
we encourage the plants whilst they are in a state 
of active developement, that is, when they are 
shooting up to seed, by forking, frequent hoeing, 


mulching, aDd watering between the rows, as if 


flowers and seed were all we wanted, we shall 
invigorate the plants, and enable them to form 
fine plump crowns for next season; but I cannot 
see how banking the beds up with soil, or mulch- 
ing them with strawy litter before winter (the roots 
being then ina state of rest’, can be of any great 
service to the plants. A shorttime before the buds 
appear in spring, alittle fine soil may be drawn 
over the crowns, in order to blanch the lower 
halves of the buds. 

In cutting, let the earth be first scraped away 
from the bud, that the gatherer may see where 
and what he is about to cut. Two or three years 
must elapse, afier planting, before any buds can be 
profitably gathered for use ; after which term, the 
lines may be allowed to remain until they become 
straggling and unproductive. In most gardens, 
however, they are generally wanted for forcing 
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after six orseven years’ bearing; in which case 
only a very slight hot-bed is necessary (say 80° 
bottom heat), with 2 in. or 3 in. of any soil under 
and about the roots ; and 5 in. or 6 in. ofold tan, or 
any light soil, over them: atmospheric tempera- 
ture about 55°. 

Roots, placed between two layers of soil in pots 
or boxes, may be introduced into any early 
forcing-house at work; or trenches may be cut 
between the lines in the open ground, and hot 
dung or leaves introduced under hoops and 
mats. Beds for forcing asparagus, with trenches 
between, cased with brickwork, I consider as ex- 
pensive and unprofitable. 

Isleworth, Mec. 14, 1836. 


From the British Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ONA PARTICULAR MODE OF APPLYING FARM- 
YARD MANURE. 


By Mr. John Baker, Nassau Cottage, Leeds. 


The present depressed state of agriculture 
through the kingdom, invites the serious attention 
of all connected with that important branch of in- 
dustry ; it being a lamentable fact that, whilst the 
most splendid discoveries in science are daily ap- 
plied to the improvement of our trade and com- 
merce, agriculture, as a science, remains almost 
stationary, notwithstanding individual and nation- 


al prosperity are so deeply interested in promoting 


its welfare. For more than twenty-five years | 
farmed from 500 to 1000 acres in the county of 


Norfolk, during which time my attention was care- 
’ g y 


fully directed to the consideration of every method 
or system of farming which was calculated to in- 


My method, the success of which has been proved 
by numerous experiments, is to spread the dung on 
the land as soon as convenient after it is made, ex- 
ceptin winter; the manure made at that period ot 
the yearremains at the fold-yard till the spring, 
where it does not ferment. ‘The whole is taken in 
the spring, summer, and autumn, fresh to the land; 
if in fallow, itis ploughed in with a thin furrow; the 
land is harrowed and ploughed again in a fort- 
night, and in a fortnight after, harrowed and 
ploughed a third time; after which the muck, 
however long it may have been, is reduced, and 
the soil will be in as fine and friable a state as the 
land is capable of. From the time the dung is put 
on to the last mentioned ploughing, nothing can 
be more unsightly than its appearance. If it is to 
be applied to pasture, I spread it over the surface 
of the ground from the beginning of spring to the 
end of autumn. ‘Three essential points are to be 
observed : first, to apply the manure to the soil 
as soon as convenient alter it is made (except in 
the depth of winter;) seconcly, to keep it as near 
the surface as possible ; and, thirdly, to mix it well 
with the soil. These being observed, I confident- 
ly assert, that advantages equal to double those 
now derived from manure are communicated to 


‘the land by an increase in the fertility of the soil, 


exhibited in healthier and more abundant crops; 
so that a farm of 200 acres of arable land of me- 
dium quality, producing 400 loads of dung or two 
loads for every acre, worth five shillings per load, 
will be benefited to the extent of ten shillings 





‘per acre annually, and where more manure is 
'made, which on every well managed farm is done, 
the advantages will be greater. ‘This result has 
/been produced upon the farm now in my occupa- 
tion, belonging to Lord Cowper, in the neighbor- 


crease the productiveness of the soil, and to im- | hood of Leeds, to which I entered at Candlemas 
prove the condition of that numerous and indus- | 1831; it was then in the most deplorable condi- 
trious class of persons who are dependent upon it. | tion; so deplorable was it, indeed, as to lead many 
The proper use of manure is amongst the most | of my friends and neighbors to predict the impos- 
material improvements which I have discovered. | sibility of my procuring a tolerable crop upon one 
By thecommon, | may say general, mode of mana- | of the fields for seven years to come; but this 
ging it, only half the benefit which ought to be | field,from the application of manure according to 
conferred on the crops is given, whilst the system | my method, has become exceedingly productive. 
which I have adopted doubles the value of all the | I fallowed it for turnips, and in May (1831,) I put 
manure made, and at the same time it really les-| on about twelve and a_ half tons of good fresh- 
sens the expense ; and it is to this point that I will | made stable-dung per acre; as much as possible 


confine myself in this paper. That “the muck- 
cart is the best farmer,” is a maxim as fully ac- 
knowledged as it is oft-repeated, and believing 
that upon the proper use and application of it the 
success of the farmer mainly depends, I have nev- 
er failed to attend to this important branch of hus- 
bandry. Having experienced the practical advan- 
tages of my system, as well upon Jand under my 
own cultivation in Norfolk, as upon farms belong- 
ing to my relations and friends in that county, 
where it had been introduced at my suggestion, | 


am induced, at the earnest recommendation of 


many gentlemen who have also witnessed its 
beneficial effects in Yorkshire, to invite the atten- 
tion of agriculturists generally to the subject. Ma- 
nure of almost every description is carried from 
the place where it is made, and deposited on a 
heap, for four, six, or eight months, where it fer- 
ments and becomes a soft, black, cohesive mass; 
it is then put on the land and ploughed down, after 
which the crop is sown; this may not always be 
done, but something resembling it is the prevailing 
and general practice in every part of the country. 


‘of the field to be left without covering. 


was taken from the stables and carried to the land 
the day it was made. My proceedings greatly 
amused my agricultural neighbors. ‘The prece- 
ding tenant observed, that however such a system 
might have answered in other parts of the coun- 
try, here it would be a useless expenditure both of 
time and money, and a great waste of manure. 
To convince him of the benefit to be derived from 
such manuring, I directed one piece in the middle 


With 





a 


the exception of the Jand upon which no manure 
had been laid, the field produced a very fine crop 
of turnips, worth at least six pounds per acre, 
whilst the crop raised upon the land not manured 
was not worth six shillings per acre. After the 
turnips, the field produced a very heavy crop of 
barley, averaging not less than seven quarters 
per acre, and in 1833 I obtained a most abundant 
crop of clover without any manure except on the 
Jand omitted in the first year. I also covered a 


field of pasture the same summer with the same 
kind of manure, half of it in June and the rest in 





August. Six weeks atier the first part was done 
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I showed it to a very shrewd and scientific gen- 
tleman, well acquainted with country affairs, who 
expressed his astonishment at the improvement. 
In October, the farmer whose land adjoins my 
own, said he had never before seen such extraor- 
dinary improvementin any ground. Knowing that 
he was one of those who had ridiculed my sys- 
tem, I hinted to him that the propriety of it had 
been much doubted. He acknowledged he had 
condemned it, and said he now saw that which be 
would not have believed had he not witnessed it, 
and that he thought the manure must have con- 
tained a large portion of white clover and other 
grass seeds, otherwise, in his opinion, such an 
effect could not have been produced. In the hot- 
test part of last summer, I covered, in the same 
manner, the only field on my farm which had not 
been previously dressed in a similar way, leaving 
two ridges in the middle unmanured. I removed 
all the cattle from this field for six weeks, at the 
end of which the two ridges had scarcely grass to 
sustain a goose, whilst the rest of the field looked 
like a field of fog orafiermath. Many gentlemen 
examined it. Some seemed satisfied that much 
benefit was derived at very little cost; others ex- 
pressed their conviction that it was the greatest 
improvement they had ever seen, and it is my 
firm belief that, from the time the dung was put 





respond with, or, to wait upon, any noblemen or 
gentlemen, and to explain more fully the details 
of my method of applying manure, or to assist in 
introducing the practice upon any farm in hand, 
either under my own superintendence, or that of 
my son, who is at this time disengaged, and who 
is abundantly qualified for such purpose, he hav- 
ing for several years having had almost the entire 
management of a farm of 800 acres in the county 
of Norfolk, belonging to myself, upon which, as I 
have before observed, the system was proved to 
be highly beneficial. My sulject has drawn me 
on to greater length than I expected ; I cannot, 
however, conclude without saying, that if, by the 
system I recommend, 10s. or 15s. worth of ma- 
nure can be added annually to every acre of land 
of moderate quality, at no greater expense than 
by the old method, I think the landlord, the ten- 
‘unt, and the public, will be great gainers. 


From the British Quarterly Journal of Agricuiture. 


MODE OF SUPPORTING THE 
GIUM. 


POOR IN BEL- 


Viscount Vilain XIII, who has been long ap- 
pointed Minister at Rome, has resigned his office 
ius Governor of East Flanders. Betore quitting 


on, to the end of summer, 1 had at least three | (thent, Viscount Vilain addressed a circular to the 
times as much grass from the land manured as | different functionaries under his government, in 


from the other. I must mention another fact. The 
man who spread the dung had farmed many 
years for himself, and might be considered a clever 
man; he said to me, “ ¥ ou would not thus waste 
manure, if you had not the means of getting plen- 
ty more.” I asked him to wait a month before he 
decided ; he then declared that he had never 
been so much mistaken. I mention these things, 
knowing that my plan has much to contend 
against, and hoping that noblemen and gentle- 
men, who try my method, may not be laughed 


out of it before they have applied to it the test of 


due experience. It may be said that, in these ex- 
periments, I did not compare different sorts of ma- 
nure. I have done so repeatedly, but, in truth, I 
had then no rottendung by me. I would propose, 
to any one who doubts the propriety of my plan, 
to put a given weight of fresh dung on a heap, to 
remain (turning it over or not) for twelve months, 
at which time spread it over the land, and at the 


same time take a similar weight of fresh dung of 


the same kind, and spread it over double the space, 
and I doubt not the result. Hitherto I have con- 
fined the recommendation of my plan to practical 
experience alone, but [ am not without scientific 
and chemical authorities to support me. Mr. Jo- 
seph Hayward’s ‘Treatise on the Science of Agri- 
culture,’ is worth reading by the agriculturist who 
searches after truth. Being aware of the great 
difficulties with which the farmer has to contend, 
I should recommend any new system with great 
diffidence, if attended with additional expense ; 
but as the plan I am desirous to introduce is alike 
recommended by its simplicity and economy, and 
also eminently calculated to promote the fertility 
of the soil, and to secure, by that means, a more 
adequate remuneration to the farmer, I cannot 
doubt of its being generally adopted, whenever its 


and appreciated. With a view to facilitate its in- 
troduction, it will give me great pleasure to cor- 


} 








which are some interesting details relating to the 


‘operations of’ the charitable workshops, (ateliers de 
| charité,) established in different parts of Flanders. 


He states that the number of these institutions 
«mounts to forty-three ; that the total prime cost 
of material and salary paid to the poor amounts to 
176,378 francs, and the same of manufactured ar- 
ticles to 162,583 francs, leaving a loss upon the 
whole of only 13,804 francs. Thus, at the ex- 
pense of 13,804 francs, provision and employ- 
ment have been given to 2265 poor people du- 
ring the whole of the winter and part of the 
spring; and thus, at the trifling expense of’ six 
francs per persons, forty three parishes have been 
rescued from the evils of mendicity, and a large 
body of poor creatures, who must otherwise have 
begged or starved, have been actively and useful- 
ly employed, and have had the means of support- 
ing their families without other parochial relief: 

The letter adds, that the average loss of six 
francs only arises from delective administration in 
some of the parishes, since it results that, in twen- 
ty five out of forty three, the loss has not exceed- 
ed two francs, and indeed in some of these has 
not been more than eighty centimes per person. 
In seven parishes the receipts nearly balance the 
expense, so that the poor have cost little or no- 
thing; and in four parishes the returns have ex- 
ceeded the expense, so as to leave a balance in the 
hands of the directors, afier supporting all the 
noor. ‘These are remarkable results, and are well 
worthy the attention of the philanthropists in 
England and Ireland; for what can be more 
praiseworthy, more advantageous or honorable to 
the community, than the establishment of institu- 
tions by which pauperism, idleness, and immoral- 
ity are neutralized, without expense, and by which 


| 'a number of persons, who would be otherwise 
practical advantages are more generally known | 


thrown upon the public workhouse, or become 
burdens to the parish, are actively employed, and 
encouraged in the habits of industry and econo- 
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my? Viscount Vilain earnestly recommends the es- | 


tablishment of similar workshops throughout the 
whole country. Were he able to ellect his be- 
nevolent object, he would obtain one of the 
most important and most beneficial results ever 
effected in a civilized nation ; and Belgium would 
present the phenomenon of a whole population 
purged, as it were, of idleness and pauperism. 
Whilst upon the subje et, it may 
cording to official statistical documents, published 


by order of the minister of the interior, that the | 


total gross amount of the revenue of hospitals, 
charitable establishments, and of the divers sums 
expended upon the poor, amounted, in 1833, to 
10 11,647,000 francs, or about 235 franes per indi- 
vidual. ‘The number of the poor in the provin- 
cial workhouses has been recuced trom 3454 in 
1827, to 2662 in 1833, a remarkable diminution, 
seeing that the population has increased in an in- 
verse ratio, having augmented from 3,800,000 in 


1827, to 4,061,000 in 1833. The same document | 


states, that the total number oj persons receiving | 
instruction at the various colleges, schools, and 
places of education of all denoriin: tions, amount- 

ed altogether to 353,342 in 1826, whereas in 1833 
the number of children attendin? the 5229 prima- 
ry schosls alone exceeded 370,000. Hf the pro- 
gress of education had been great, the diminution 


of immortality is not less strikin:, for one finds the | 
foundlings (enfans lrouvés) to have | 


number of 
amounted to 11,023 in 1823, wailst: in 1833. they 
did not exceed 7997. “his is nota place to devel- 
ope subjects of this kind, but the above examples 

will suflice to show, that Belgiom is making con- 
siderable progress in those branches of administra- 


be observed, ac- | 


eS 





Se the year 1825, I had 85 acres of swamp land 
reclaimed at Shirley, by throwing up a dike around 
it of one thousand seven hundred yards in length, 
at the cost of one dollar and tw enty- five cents per 
running yard. Including trunks to Jet off, and ex- 
clude the tide water, the whole cost of diking was 





$2,200. The products were as fullows: 

Years. Bbls. of Corn. Sales. Price per barrel. 
1826 380 $1140 S3 ” 
1627 408 816 2 ” 
1828 ADA 1151* 3m * 
| 1829 765 1373 180 ‘* 
1830 550 2035 sy 
1831 310 700 22% « 
1832 465-4 1508 [a * 

8723 


Cost of reclaiming 
$3123. lett 
1832. 


In the year 1833, the crop of corn made 459 barrels, 


, including interest for 7 years, 
a balance of 335,600, up to the end of 


and sold at $3 125, amounted to 81,406 
Previous balance, 5,600 
Total cleared, 7 ,006F 


After making the crop of 1833, I found that the 
reclaimed tand had sunk so low, and the repairs 


to the dike every winter were so laborious, that I 


chad, with very vreat reluctance, 


tion and general moraiity which are the most essen- | 


tial to the well-being of a nation 
omitted to state, that the tables in question vive the 
population to the Ist of January i 335 at 4,165,953 
souls; the superficies of the soll at 3.420.570 hee- 
tares (each 25 acres sof which 351,470 hectares, or 
about orfe-tenth, are uncultivated, not including 
more than 100,000 hectares 
and canals. In Irance, the ‘cultivated land, out 
of a superticies of 52,570,000 hectares, amounts to 
9,000,000, or one-sixth; and the roads, canals, 
streets, &c. to 1,216,746, or one-filth ; 
which show a remarkable balance in favor of Bel- 
gium. 


THE PROGRESS OF SINKING AND LOSS IN THE 
EMBANKED MARSH OF SHIRLEY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 
Shirley, April 6th, 1837. 


L have long intended to communicate the result 


of the reclaimed swamp land at Shirley, an ac- | 


count of which FE have already given, up to the 


end of the year 1832; and although now rather out ot | 


date, [feel somewhat bound to do so, to warn oth- 
ers who might wish to undertake a similar work; 
pi wtieularly,. as up tothe end of the year 1832, the 
time last reported, the experiment appeared a suc- 
cesstul one. 
the reclaimed land, and by way of making it more 


intelligible, E will recapitulate in a concise form, the | "''" ' 
‘gain. But such gain was owing to his excellent man- 
agement—and we doubt whether any thing but Joss has 
| been found in any like work, on similar ground.—EpD. 


matter reported in the third number of vol. Ist 
of the Farmers’ Register, [page 129 to 131,] to 
which f refer your readers. 


li must not be! 


length, 400 yards each winter, 
thought, 


, OF ].. Sth, of roads | 


both ot 


I will now continue the history of 


to abandon the 
ereater part of the reclaimed I: ind; but as it had 
been a hobby with me for so long a time, f deter- 
mined to try to save a portion of the land, by run- 
ning anew dike, and cutting off 29 acres of the 
highest part of the field nearest to the high fand, 
With my own hands, in the winters of 1833, °34, 
and 1834, 735, [ made a dike of 890 yards in 
reclaiming, as I 
permanently, the twenty acres nearest 
the high land. But the crops made on the twenty 
acres since, prove that [ took in too much low 
land, and [ have, this past winter, been obliged to 
run anew dike, cutting off ten acres of the high- 
est and dryest part of the swamp land, and [think, 
I may now say, that the ten acres are permanent- 
ly reclaimed, as it is nearly as high as some of the 
adj ining low eround, which has been cultivated 
tor hundreds of years, and the foundation is pre- 
‘eisely similar. 

Thus it will be seen that T have only ten acres 
out of the eighty-five, left; just what you pre- 
dicted, when I first reclaimed the swamp. { do 
hot regret it, now it is done and over, as it has 
paid very well for itself, and it was an experiment, 
which sooner or later, T should have made, for I 


| *Ineluding some cotton. 


t It will be seen that Mr. Carter, in this statement, 
does not estimate the cost of bis own farm labor in 
cultivating the land, nor in repairing the old, and con- 
structing newdikes. No such estimate could possibly 
But still 
‘there is no doubt of his being correct in the opinion, 


that the whole operation left him a considerable clear 


have been made, approaching correctness. 


— aw «as 
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could not have withstood thet 
claiming so fine a piece of lands nth 

This work has taught me this mie 3 
now communicate for the benefit of'ot ars 
will not do to reclaim, by ‘diking 
land which has no foundationy a 
and fall in the tide as we have’ 
that being only three feet... 


mean swamp. | dof’ pe: 
~ the realamler alu vi 
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vegetable matter, 

matter, brought down. unt the river many yea’ 
back, which. alluvial matter, is little else’ but: che 
lightest clay or earth, which takes miape ta 
deposite from: the water.) The swa 
me, which have been. reclaimed, at 
Verina, and other places above, have a mi 
better foundation than mine, and may be perm 


gin} 


1a | 


nent; because, on a good foundation, there is no! i 


danger.of the lard sinking, but those so far f on 
the falls of the riveras mine, are formedofth 














































and camnever have much foundation, of solidify 
The heavier portions, such as sand, clay, and rich 
matter from the mountains, are deposited first and 
by the time the freshets reach us, it has little elsé |i 
to. deposite, but a light and chatly clay or earth, | "2s 
which produces vegetable matter in our sivamps). 
principally fibrous roots, and makes a soil blag! an 
springy, and chaffy,. which when exposed to ‘dry,’ 
as it is when reclaimed, evaporates, or rots awa Mi 
to little or nothing ; and therefore, must-sink in a} 
few years so low, as to prevent you from drawi ing |: 
off the water, without the use of pumps, which 
once thought of’ trying, but found it would be too 
expensive. In addition to which, the dike, which 
is neces niade of the vegetable swamp mud, 
rots: a hele much, that it sinks faster 
than: pedi evi raise, or repair, it; for you 
soon awayy hale ground nearit, in keeping 
up the: dike, 

Where the ae deposite is formed on a clay, 
sand, or any F solid foundation, it is not only worth 
reclaiming, but must be very valuable land; and 
that should be the first thing ascertained, in re- 
claiming swamp lands, otherwise it will be like Dr. 
Franklin’s. whistle. 

Lhave now got ten acreg’clear, and a marsh, 
instead of a swamp, which-marsh affords sorees 
and wild: ducks, instead of the wood the swamp 
formerly yielded: But f am determined to have 
the wood back again, and [ have this spring set 
out several hundred agh.trees, and shail continue 
tloset out every spring, @hntil I cover the whole 
marsh with.trees, and be able to say “ Richard is 
himself again.’’f 


_ 


Hiri. CARTER. 


nee 





*It is not the solid “foundation,” or subsoil, 
that makes permanent these marshes higher up the 
river, and Mr. Carter’s ten acres, so much as their 
soil being intermixed with a much larger proportion of 
teal earth—sand, clay, and lime. As much vegetable 
natter as the earthy ingredients can chemically cém- 
bine with, will be retained, under proper culture, anid 
10 more,—Ep. 


+t We much doubt the success of this planting. The 


‘urface of the soil is now much too low for the growt®. 
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pprinionss whith me vi 
falthiness as welk te provement of . lower-and 
pitsinio, and'thence, on the general prosperity 
ntrys and all its. inhabitants. These opine 











yet 


* 3 calcareous mariures applied to soils deficient 


becconnias ingredient, by. combining with ‘and 
fixi ng the otherwise” Wasting vegetable matters, serve 
to’ Prexent malaria, the produgtof. theirdecompositfon 
dowaste—and thereby éither géeatly Jessen, or totally 
tunmal diseasés, which are theiéfiests 
of taalati: ty ‘and. which are so general, and so’ 
Pei ‘parts of lower and middle * Virginia. ah 3 
hat ei tide-water marshes and swamps; from 
thes y nature of their composition—the- vegetable 
-putrescent ingredients of the soil—when embank- 
ed and laid. dgy, will rapidly rot away, until-their level 
s-neduced so low, that; wetness wilhgtep. decomposi- 
at the saine time that it destroys at the. agricul- 
tural value af the land. : 

















‘ 


large and constant streams, aréenormous evils,through- 
out the whole country east of the mountains, in pro‘ 
ducing disease, still more than by covering much os 
of great value for cultivation, if laid drys and that . 
general substitution of canals for half stagnant } 

and the total destruction ot all’such ponds, ror 
duce private and publie benefits. of incalculable value,’ 

It is not now designed td repéat arguments ih sup- 
port of the truths of either of these propositions—but 
merely to announce them, and to remark generally on 
some deductions, from..them, which will, not need 
proof to any readérs who admit the propositions from 
which the deduetions proceed. 

Heretofore, apparently, we have had but little suc- 
cess in making converts to these opinions ; and there- 
fore it is so much the more gvatifying to receive they. 
strong evidences of their truth presented on two of 
these subjects, in the first article in this number, on the 
new mill canals in Charlotte, and the report of Hill 
Carter, Esq., of the fate of his embanked .marsh. 
This improvement was conducted throughout:with so 
much judgment, (save the grand error of attempting 
such a work at all,) and with so much industry and 
economy, that the result affords undeniable proof of the 
destructible nature and transient value of all such soils, 
We, will quote our remarks and predictiens in re- 
gard to this work made years ago, while the land 
yet bore heavy and profitable crops—and will add 
that such predictions had been made verbally to Mr. 
Carter, even before he had commenced his embank- 
ment. 





of trees. Ep, . 
Vol. V—6 


“The diked tide swamp of Shirley is so beautiful a 
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piece of the most fertile land, ad 
fect good order, that, whekgyer] haweigée; 
feeling of adiniration has.ghinost corapelle 
time to yield all my objections to such impr 
and in enjoying the view pf the beauty and fe 
thus created by enterprigéand industry, toferget 
conviction of its at ansiént valte, and gertain uture 
) end, This piece,wof eighty-five acres, was tovéred | 
by the thick growth'of ash ahd gnm which is commort | 
| on fresh water marshes of an.elevation above ordi 
tides. It has now been diked and drained seven ye 
If I may judge thesoil by exdminations of my ow 
lands of like appearance, and of the embanke alt 
marsh of Hog Island, this contatns_fitty per centy of ifs 
weight (wher n perte etly dried for éxXamination, ) @fPve- 
@table matter, destructible by fire, ‘and’ consequen 
y_ putrefaction, when exposed to the aif, and the 
tefnations of wet and dry weather. But this vegeta- 
ble part of the soil (composed of rotten 100ts, Re.) 
which is found at all known depths, is so porous anid 
spongy, and_so light when dried, that for it to form one 
halfrof the weight, it must constitute nine-tenths. of 
the bulk of *the soil. My knowing these faets of the 
composition of-our marsh soils, was enough to convince 
me thaty whenever drained and ¢ ultivatedy ey would 
as..certainly rot. away, as would a large, dinghill, if 
left standing for a nuinber of years. The caréful and 
excellent Management of the Sh jirley swamp, «will 
carise itto present the stronzest confirmation of! ny, 
opinion. ost of the embanked marshes“on J 
River have, from neglect, been returned under the ie 
minion of the: tides so soon, that the cause I have 
mentioned’ was not permitted’ ta be seen operating 
aloné, Tn every such case, the final failureof theem-', 
bankment has been attributed to. some extraordinary 
high tidesor to the cutting through the banks by musk- 
rats, or to the water penetrating “under and * blowi ing 
up” the flood-gates or trunks. Here, there las bee 1 
no neglect. Disasters have occurred indeed, and of such 
magnitude and frequency, that there are not many per- 
sons who would not have abandoned the improvement 
Pid | indespair. But, whatever damage has been sustain- 
ed, was speedily repaired—and the land has every 
suiecessive year \yielded a crop of corn,‘the best of 
~which was more than, tifty bushels the acre, and the 
«whole making a general average of thirty-five bushels 
i of sound corn for.every year ‘and through every dis- 
aster atid loss. The level of the land within the dike | 
appeared to my eye, (and confirmed by Mr. Carter’s 
opinion,) to be already eighteen inches lower than that 
}) without, which was still subject to the tides. The 
| bank was originally six feet high. Every winter since 
it was built, a foot of additional earth has been laid on 
the bank, which was not enouch to counterbalance the 
loss of the ensuing summer? for after all these addi- 
tions (which are exclusive of the repairs of extensive 
breaches made by high tides,) the bank is now lower 
‘than at first. But what is most important in the mat- 
ter, the clear profit from the crops has already greatly 
overpaid the whole expense of making and preserving 
the embankment: and therefore the usual loss attend- 
ing such improvements will be avoided—unless the 
roprietor should too long endeavor to defend his work 
rom its inevitable end, the water resuming possession 
of the whole space. ‘Though Tam no adv ocate for the 
embankment of our tide marshes (compared with other | 
improvements, ) yet if such works are undertaken, it 
is of the atmost importance that they should be well 
executed: and all who are unable to resist this most 
besetting temptation of tide-water proprietors, will do 
well to practice the same liberal expense of labor, the 
care and watchfulness, and the perseverance through 
difficulties and disasters, that have occurred to secure 
the success and profit of the embankment and culti- 
vation of the Shirley swamp.’”—[Fermers’ Register, 
vol. 1, page 107.] 
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Our opinions on this subject did not rest merely on 
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ledge of the chemical ingredients of the soil— 
Webthat alone would have been enough)—butalso 
Mence, dearly bought in a similar attempt on 
leresO tide marsh, whichat an enormous expense 
ad Been drained, had brought fine crops of corn, and 
of which the dike had been kept up until the surface 
of the land had sunk (or rather rotted away) more than 
y | oe feet below its original level, and of course, the 
| S- | lama had become worthless.. During the years that this 
experiment was going on, (though under management 
very: inferior to Mr. Carter’s,) and while we were yet 
sangnine of success, and blind to the evils produced, 

rk not only-wasted labor and money, but health 
an e. For an embanked and dried marsh, while 
rotting and sinking to its original degree of wetness, is 
a source of disease and death inferior only toa mill- 
pond on a very insufficient stream. 

The marshes while left in their natural state, and 
kept perpetually saturated with water, if not covered 
évery day by the tide, must be more or less productive 
of malaria—but the evil is not to be compared in mag- 
nitude, indeed is scarcely worth notice, corapared to 
the same marshes altered in their condition by the 
(so-called) improvements of man. While always eoy- 
ered with water, there is little decomposition of the 
vegetable matter—which proceeds rapidly, and evolves 
‘the seeds of disease in proportion, so soon zs the land 
islaiddry. But itis not only by attempts to drain them 
that marshes are rendered unhealthy by the labors of 
man. We believe that mill-ponds are not more pesti- 
ferous in the exhalations from their own st: gnant wa- 
ters and naked mud_ bottoms, than.they are by dis- 
charging their surplus flodds of water over salt marsh- 
es. It is the theory of an Italian author, presented in 
the 4th volume of this Journal, that it js the flowing of 
salt water from the sea, at rare and uncertain times, over 
the fresh-water Pontine marshes, that produces the 
deadly malaria of that region. If this opinion is correct, 
we may by it account for the remarkable sickliness of 
many neighborhoods. on our salt waters. The effect is 
‘not produced by the neighborhood of the salt marshes— 
for in other places their borders are quite healthy : 
nor by the mill-ponds—which, bad as they are, produce 
no such amount of disease in most inland situations: 
but it is the collected floods of fresh water, discharged 
in heavy rains from the ponds, over salt marshes, and 
the putridity caused by the meeting of fresh and salt 
water upon vegetables accustomed only to one kind, 
that cause the worst effects of malaria in some of the 
lower parts of Virginia, and other southern states. We 
venture to throw out this suggestion, in the hope that 
it may induce attention to be paid to the subject by 
| persons who have facilities for observation and for col- 
lecting and comparing facts that will throw light on 
this highly important subject—to which so little proper 
attention has yet been given, either by physicians, 
chemists, or the farmers whose families and fortunes 
suffer under these heavy inflictions. If the simple facts 
alone could be collected by the latter class, and sub- 
mitted for comparison and consideration to the two for- 
mer, there can be no question but the causes of this 
worst evil of our otherwise delightful climate might be 
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so well ascertained as to be removed effe is Fetting gradi lly into use, and that some at least, 







and perhaps by means much short of what’ vo 


ist—to lime and marl all the acid land, whether aré 
ble or not, where those manures could be cheaply’ 
plied ; 2nd—to embank no marshes from the tide; 3rd 
—to prevent (by canals and dikes) fresh water streams 
and rain torrents from flowing over the surface of salt 
marshes; and 4th—to cut every mill-dam on small 


streams, and drain and cultivate the beds of the ponds. ~' 


It is believed that in almost every case of mill-ponds 
above the tide water region, it would be economical 
and profitable to change the pond for a canal, even 
without any consideration of the benefit to healthand 
also in the majority of cases in the lower country. But 
if no such substitution could be made, we should still 
advocate the total destruction and prohibition of mill- 
ponds on all small and insufficient streams. It would 
be better to resort to animal power, or steam, to grind 
all our meal, than to continue to submit to the loss of 
wealth and of happiness, of health and of life, in 80 
many families and over so large a portion of our coun- 
try, as is now caused by the ponds of mills so pitiful 
as to yield scarcely any nett profit to the owners. 
Many neighborhoods that formerly suifered but. little 
by autumnal diseases, are now very sickly; and as 
mill-ponds during all the time were in existence, the 
change has not been suspected to be caused by them. 
Yet it well may be so. The first mills were built on 
the most abundant and constant streams, and these of 
course did comparatively little harm to health by their 
ponds. But as the demand for mills and their profits 
increased, and the mania for building mills, (that has 
operated extensively, when there was no profit to be 
gained,) extended over our land, many mills were 
built on small and insufficient streams, that had been 
previously, (as they always ought to have been,) thought 
worthless for that object. One such mill put up in a 
neighborhood where three or four had long been stand- 
ing, might add ten-fold to all the former production 
of malaria, and yet not be suspected as the cause. 
This is not all. The same ponds that were but little 
injurious to health at one time, may gradually become 
greatly so afterwards. If no change takes place in the 
height of the dam, or the highest limit of the “head of 
water,” still the bottom of the pond is more and more 
filled by an alluvial and highiy putrescent deposite—the 
water thereby becomes shallower, more speedily eva- 
porated in warm and dry weather, more frequent and 
larger exposures of the bottom occur, and both on that 
account and its putrescent ingredients, decomposition 
proceeds far more rapidly than formerly, when deeper 
water covered a comparatively barren bottom. But 
the surfaces of most old mill-ponds have been extended 
by raising the limit of the legal head ; and consequent- 
ly there has been for this reason also more evaporation, 
exposure of a wider surface of bottom, and conse- 
quently more decomposition of putrescent matter, and 
destructive action of malaria. 

We are rejoiced that the act authorizing the con- 
demnation of lands for mill canals, and offering facili- 
ties and inducements for substituting canals for ponds, 






consider it as the most valuable boon granted to the ag- 
ricultural interest by the legislature of Virginia. It 


{remained on the statute book for some years after its 





passage; as if useless and dead, and its offered privile- 
| ges weré known to very few persons; and therefore it 
‘is so much the more gratifying’ that its.value is now 
availed of, with the greater prospect of being extend- 
ed becanse generally approved and acted on in the 
intelligent and wealthy county of Charlotte. The ex- 
istence of the present law was gwing to the wishes of 
some mill-owners in that county, and to the exertions 
{of her members of the House of Delegates, and (in its 
enacted form,) to our own in the Senate, where acci- 





dental circumstances aided our earnest eiforts to pass 
What we thought then, as now, a measure which, if made 
proper use of, might produce benefits beyond all esti- 
mation. We may be pardoned for boasting of thisser- 
vice to agricultural interests, when coupled with the 
admission, ‘that it was the only measure of any kind 
that our individual support carried through during otr 
very useless participation in legislation. 

The good eilects already experienced from making 
tise of the privileges oijered by this law, furnish ground 
for hopes that they may be very extensively availed of, 
The knowledge, experience, and profit of these chan- 
ges, will gradually serve to enlighten the community, 
now as blind as patient, in this respect, to the.enor- 
mous and uncompensated evils inflicted by the mill- 
ponds which are on every stream in middle and 
lower Virginia. We earnestly invite inquiry, and the 
collection of facts as to the former aud present etfeets 
of mill-ponds on health, and the communication of sueh 
facts, and their deductions, through this journal. And 
when the mass of facts shall be found to sustain. the 
reneral positions we have assumed and presented in 
the course of these remarks, we shall hope that all who 
are convinced of their evil eifeets, will join in a gener- 
al crusade, a war of extermination, against all mill- 
ponds, present and future—as well as ag/ainst the gen- 
eral law which authorizes their creation; which law, 
for various reasons, besides its authorizing the spread- 
ing of disease and death, is one of the most unjust and 
stupid of all in our miserable agricultural or proprieto- 
ry code. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
BOUNTY UPON WHEAT RAISED IN MAINE. 


The legislature of Maine have at length arous- 
ed themselves to action upon this subject, and 
passed an act paying a bounty upon wheat, which 
must satisfy the most grasping. Startled by the 
fact that we, asa state, were paying out more 
than four millions of dollars for bread-stutl, and 
knowing that the soil of the state was sufficiently 
fertile to produce bread enough tor its inhabitants, 
they came to the determination of calling upon the 
farmers to wipe away the disgrace, and to call too, 
in such a manner that they could not resist it. 

If we mistake not the provisions of the bill, it 
gives a bounty of two dollars to every one who 
| shall raise twenty bushels of well cleaned wheat ; 
| and for every bushel over and above thirty, six 
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cents pér bushel. We may be mistaken in-the 

rovisions, as we have'not been able.to see ‘the 

illas amended. Now, ‘brother farmers, ‘what 
say youtothis! You*can never complain that 
the state has done nothing for you. ‘That-ery, 
however just it may have been heretofore, ts now 
silenced ; and if you do not now exert every nefve 
to lift the stat®from her dependence upon the 
millers of New York, you ought to pine in penury 
and want. There is no exeuse. You have been 
better dealt by than you ever dared to hope, ang 
if you have the least spark of state pride or grati-‘ 
tude, it behooves you to show it by responding 
with an energy and action commensurate with the 
boon proffered you. The legislature believed 
that Maine can raise her own bread, and you} 
ought to say’ that she shall, and there can be no 
doubt but that she will. 

It is true that the bounty is much larger than 
the committee asked for, and we are not sure that 
it is not Jarger than would be necessary ‘toraccom- 
plish the object. Itis also true that it will draw 
ne small sum from the treasury, but when..we 
consider that by the payment of six cents bounty 
every extra bushel, raised by consequence of this’ 
sum, will.save the price of it within the state, or 
inother words, by paying six cents, we prevent a 
dollar‘or perhaps two dollars being sent out of our 
borders for wheat or flour, who will not say that; 
itis a great and an important gain? When we 
look about’ us and see the abundance of our. re- 
sources—our ]umber—our granite—our limeour 
hay—our beef and our wool, and when we look 
upon the extent of our territory, and the variety 
as well as fertility of our soil, when we consider 
all. these, and then reflect what we* might become 
did we support ourselves from our own farms, and 
save the money which our exports produce, instead 
of eating it‘up; we cannot refrain from saying that 
almost any honest course is justifiable, which shall 
tend to bring about a revolution in these things, 
and render us independent. The more we think 
of these things, the more do we grieve that Maine 
has been so Toni blind to her own interests and 
not placed herself'in that elevated rank, which the 
Almighty, by blessing her with so many resources, 
evidently designed that she should take. 


[It is so rare that any legislative body in this country 
attempts to aid the improvement, or to promote the in- 
terests of agriculture, that we feel reluctance to con- 
demn any such effort. But, nevertheless, we must 
dissent from the approbatory opinion of Judge Holmes, 
the enlightened and zealous editor of the Maine Farmer, 
as expressed in the foregoing editorial article in the 
Jast number of that paper. 

The bounty of six cents a bushel on wheat, and ten 
cents the bushel] for parcels of 20 bushels, though it 
may prove to be a heavy expense to the treasury, will 
operate but slightly as encouragement to increased 
product. Without regarding such great and disastrous 
fluctuations of price as have occurred in the price of 
wheat since last harvest, (which have been as great as 
$1 the bushel, between the highesi and lowest prices, ) 
the ordinary fluctuations of price, between any two 
consecutive years, and often within two wecks of the 
same year, present much greater diiferences in price, 
than the bounty of the legislature of Maine will make 


between previous and future prices. Therefore it is 
not to be supposed that the bounty ‘will have much 
operation in increasing the general crop of wheat 
throughout the state of Maine. 

But we belieye that there is an indirect, yet a far 
more efficient as well as far cheaper mode of reaching 
the end proposed. This would be by giving bounties 
or rewards for experiments, (scientific and practical, ) 
caloulated to discover whether there is not some radi- 

M@efect in the soils of Maine, that unfits them for 


profitable wheat culture; and thence to arrive at the 


knowledge of theyproper remedy wanting. We fully 
believe that such a defect exists—that it could be as- 
certained, beyond all question—and the remedy as 
clearly pointed out. 

The lands of the New England states in general, 
(excepting only alluvial river bottoms and other good 
soils, rarely met with, and but in smail quantities,) are 
very unfavorable to the growth of wheat—and its pro- 
duct appears, from the very general complaint made, 
to decrease as the county is longer and better tilled, 
and as, in general, other products are thereby increased. 
The soil, generally, on account of its geological for- 
mation, is very slightly provided by nature with lime, 
am ingredient necessary for every vegetable product, 
‘but,particularly so, and in large proportion, for wheat. 
We have never seen any of the lands of Maine—but 
have no doubt as to the truth of this opinion as to their 
natural constitution—and also, that to give lime to the 
land is all that is wanting to make them bring good 
wheat. It is to the shame of both Maine and Virginia, 
that so much lime is annually brought from the former 
to the latter. If Virginia made her own lime from her 
own abundant materials, and Maine used much of her 
lime to manure her lands, it would be better for both 
countries. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF SEA-ISLAND OR LONG 
STAPLE COTTON, IN SOUTH-CAROLINA,. 


Mr. Editor—A writer in your Jast number, un- 
der the signature of O. P. Q.; asks, how is it, ‘that, 
we of the island manage to make such large crops 
of cotton, and what is our system of cultivation. 
Although this question has been repeatedly an- 
swered in the pages of your journal, I shall, at the 
risk of being tedious, give my notions upon the sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

In cultivating the long staple cotton, the follow- 
ing items are to be considered: 

1. Soil. 

If. Manures. 

If. Tillage. 

I. The Sort for the long staple cotton, should 
be judiciously selected. It may be laid down asa 
general rule, that a damp soil will never produce 
certain crops of this staple. A light, dry and loose 
soil, should, if possible, be chosen; the sub-soil of 





which should be of a sandy or gravelly nature. 
Such asoil will seldom need drains; though, in 
‘my opinion, the highest and dryest seil cannot be 
‘injured by draining. 

Many lands in our state have a high, and appa- 
rently a dry soil; but then, the sub-soil is clay, or 
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a kind of cold quick-sand. Cotton can be produced 
on such lands; but extensive draining is absolutely 
necessary for these. After the soil has been con- 
sidered, regard should be next had to the manures 
which are applied to it. 

ll. Manures. Those manures which feed | 
the plant, I term nutritive manures ; while those | 














A word about preparing marsh. Most planters 
pile it up in small stacks, for the purpose of tasking 
their negroes “while cutting it. This is attended 
with the tallowine evils. permits the sun to act 
so powerlilly upon it, as to dry it completely ; the 
raiis then wash the.salt away; and when the 
marsh is faken ‘out it is not at all rotted. ‘To ob- 


which enable the plant to digest its food, I call} viate these evils, the marsh should, if possible, be 


stimulants. 

I consider all putrescent animal and vegetable 
matter nutritives, while the mineral substapees 
are classed among the stimulants. ‘we 

Bearing these distinetions in mind, it must be’ 
determined, whether, the soil t be cultivated 
needs the one manure’or the other. 


all heaped up inyone pile.. Thé pile should be 
made square: and the more the marsh is trampled 
down the sooner it wilh rot, and the less apt will it 
bbe to throw away its saline propertics. Experience 
has taucht me, that-three cart-loads of marsh, trea- 
ted in this manner, will go as far as six treated af- 
ter the common mode. 


If it produces plants which erow rank and vig-4 Salt. — As regards the properties and application 


orous, neither vegetable nor animal matter willbe 
safe toapply. In such cases, stimulants might be 
applied with great success. 

Salt-mud, salt-marsh, and even common® salt, 
have been all applied by onr sea-island planters, | 
as the best stimulants. I do not know that lime 
has ever been applied. Salt-mud answers best 
where the land is sandy or light, but it answers | 
also well upon land which is not too low. Itis 
the practice with most planters to get out their mud 
in hand-barrows, during the summer months, and 
leaving it in heaps, to be carried out upon the land 
when convenient. This is called applying the mad 
inits “dried state.” I object, however, to this mode}; 
because, I think that the mud, by being heaped up 
to dry, loses most of its saline qualities, by the rains 
falling upon it, &. When the mud is taken im- 
mediately from the creek or pond, and placed upon 
the soil, it is called applying it in its “green slate.” 
lt is then soft, and can in this state be spread out 
easily with a hoe, in the alleys. After being thus 
spread out, it should be left a day or two to dry. 
The water will evaporate from the mud, and leave 
the salt, and vegetable matter of the mud behind. 
A cart-load of mud to each task-row, is the amount 
usually applied; but double, or treble the amount 
might be used, with great success. ‘The mud 


of this stimulant, Trefer O. P. Q. to the valuable 
article from your pen, Mr. Editor, contained in the 
January number of your journal, * 

Li. 'Pincace. Under this head I shall consi- 
der, in order, listing the land, bedding, planting, 
hoeing; thinning, &e. * 

If possible, cotton-land should always be listed 
in the talk’ By doing so, at this season of the year, 


frosis of winter, and the soil becomes thereby im- 
proved. [f, however, the land is much infested 
with grass, it is decidedly best to leave it for work- 
ing as laie in the season as possible, because then, 
the grass has less tie to overtake the cotton. In 
all cases, I prefer putting the manure under the list, 
because the plants then receive nutriment, when 
they.most need it, viz: when they have attained 
some height. 

Krom listing, I next proceed to bedding, which 
requires more attention than planters are generally 
in the habit of paying it. The size and formation 
of cotton beds are of great importance. In forming 
a cotton-bed, the base of the bed shoyld be made 
so broad as to leave the alley as narrow as possi- 
ble. ‘The more narrow the alley, the better will 
the water lead off after a rain. The beds on high 
land need not be made high, but. rather broad and 





should be placed under the first listing. 

Salt-marsh [grass.] This manure I decidedly 
prefer for damp Jand. It may also be gathered in | 
the summer, and put up in heaps, for use in the} 
following spring. Where the planter alternates 
his fields, the marsh may be spread out in the al- 
leys of the vacant field, and immediately listed in. 
This mode is decidedly preferable ; because, put- 
ling in the marsh at.so early a period, gives it 
abundant time to rot, by the ensuing spring. 
But where the same field is planted for any num- 
ber of consecutive years, the marsh must be put 
up in heaps to rot during the summer; for the field 
is then occupied with the cotton. With a good 
scythe, it may be fairly estimated, that one fellow 
will do six times as much at cutting marsh, as in 
digging mud: and when it is considered that six 
cart-loads of marsh will manure a task better than 
twenty-one loads of mud, tie balance 1s greatly in 
favor of the marsh. Rushes do almost as well as 
the marsh, where the land does not require salt. 
But they may not be considered under the head of 
stimulants ; while marsh acts both as a stimulant 
and a nutritive. Some planters object to marsh, | 
and say that it produces “blue” in cotton ; but no. 
one need apprehend this, if the marsh has been 
put into the land so as to give it sufficient time to 
tot, before the cotton-plant reaches it. 





the same shape would suit best for low lands also. 
‘The reason generally assigned for making flat beds 
is, that they are not so apt to be washed away by 
rains ; and, inyhoeing them, the beds are not cut 
down too much. 

Planting.—Hlitherto, planters have been anx- 
ious to have their seed in the ground by the 25th 
of March, and from thence to the middle of April. 
For myself, I prefer early planting. ‘Though atier 
the cotton has come up, it may be put back by cold, 
it will be, nevertheless, more forward than cotton 
which has come up later; and though it should be 
entirely killed, it is better, in my opinion, to run the 
risk of planting over, and having early cotton, than, 
by planting late, to have the pods destroyed by an 
autumn frost. 

The best plan is, to plant the entire cotton-crop 
before the corn-crop is put into the ground. Next, 
alter the cotton-crop has been put in, the corn should 
be immediately planted, and alter the corn has been 
planted, the first cotton should be hoed, whether 
there is grass or not. ‘This forms the first hoeing. 
Mr. Townsend, of Wadmalaw Island, has intro- 
duced a skimmer-plough, for hoeing the bed at 
this, and subsequent stages of the growth of cot- 
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* See Far. Reg. p. 677, vol. 4. 





the grass generally becomes killed by the severe. 


flat; and Pam not altovether convinced, but that: 
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ton. I have-never used the plo \ ‘myself, but I} Editor, but [ send it to you as it stands, in order 
have seen it work to such advantag@e;as the con- | that it may reach O. P. Q. in time. 
vinced of its utility. - If is a pout win a fone St. HELENA. 
sword upon one side, avhich shaves the sides of 





the bed, and can be had at Mr. Maftin’s oe 
smith-shop, Wentworth-street, Charleston: A's I 
have said, this plough shaves the sides 6f the’bed, 
and one plodghman and a hand, can with ease go 
over four acres per day. ‘The tops of the beds, 
near the cotton, are lefi untouched. ‘This the ne- 


SALT, A SPECIFIC MANURE FOR COTTON, AND 
THE CAUSE OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
SEA-ISLAND VARIETY. 

It seems to us that salt must act as a specific manure 
for cotton, and is essential to produce the fineness of fibre 


groes attend to with the hoe. One acre is given,to {that constitutes the value of the sea-island cotton. As 


each, and their work now is, hoe what the plough 
has lett untouched, to pick the grass from the-bed, 
and to loosen with their fingers the earth around 
the young plants. Those who use this, plough, 
plant more largely to the hand than those who 
use the hoe; but I shall not do so, though I shall 
use it. ‘This plough may be used in hoeing grass, 
until the cotton grows,so hich as to render it unsafe 
to use it longer. 

Where this plough is. not used, the first. hoeing 
of cotton consists, in each hand hoeing, as soon 
after the cotton is up as possible, the sides of the 
beds.” A chop or two should be given, on each 
side of the plants, with the hoe, but great. care 
must be taken that the plant is not bruised. Afier 
this,-all grass, if there be any, must be removed 
“from the ‘plant, and the earth loosened about 

ats” aS : 
Second working.— After the first hoeing has been 
completed, the second working should commence. 
This ‘consists in going over the field, and hauling 
up the earth around the plams, which has been 
thrown from it at the first working: » Between the 
first and second working, some gtass may have 
grown.around the plants; thiseshould first be re- 
moved by the hand, and the ¢otton-plants in each 


hill.should be thinned down to four, five, or six, ac- | 


cording to their strength of growth. This second 
working gives the plants a start, which wil! enabie 
them to be left to themselves until the corn-crop 
has been attended to. The corn-crop having been 
attended to, the third working of the cotton should 
now commence. 

Third working.—This is done like the second, 
and the plants should be thinned down to two or 
three, as circumstances require, 

Fourth working—is, with many planters, the 
last. ‘The plants are now thinned down, accord- 
ing to the nature of the land. If it be very strong, 
and the cotton grows high and thick, sixty stalks 
should be lett in each task (one hundred and five 
Yeet) row. Ina word, the best mode of thinning 
is, to leave the stalks so wide apart, as to calcu- 
late upon a free circulation of air around them. | [ 
am decidedly opposed to thinning out the plants 
after the field has been in blossom. ‘The plants 
are then so high, and their roots so large, that the 
removal of any of them from the bed must disturb 
those that remain. When removal is required, I 
prefer cutting those to be removed, close to the 
roots with a knife. ‘This can be as easily done as 
pulling them out, and it is much the best for the 
remaining plants. 

It will be perceived, that in making provision for 
the treatment of my cotton and corn, [ have said 
nothing about potatoes. ‘These LT always cultivate 
with two or three old hands, whose sole business 
it is to attend tothem. My cotton and corn are 
thus not interfered with. 

I have written this article in great haste, Mr. 


difirent as is the quality and appearance of this cotton 
from the green-seed, or short staple upland cotton, they 
are but varieties of the same kind, the most valued of 
which, rapidly runs into the other, by mere change of 
soil. The one kind is raised, in perfection, only on the 
low sandy islands on the sea coast of Georgia and South 
Carolina, and the adjacent shores of the main land. If 
the seeds (which are naked and black,) are planted in 
the interior, though but little remote from the sea, the 
product is what is called the “long staple Santee,” a 
green seed cotton, but of longer fibre than the ordinary 
upland cotton, into which however, continued planting 
from the same, finally brings the crop. 

It has been supposed that the very sandy nature of 
the soil of the sea-islands was the cause of the peculiar 
value of the cotton they bear. But if so, some spots, at 
least, might be found equally sandy, in the interior of the 
country, and the same kind of cotton there produced 
successfully. But the account we have in the forego- 
ing and other articles of the peculiar value of salt mud 
and salt grass, as manures for cotton, indicate plainly 
that salt itself is necessary for the perfection of cotton, 
and that it is owing to the salt already in the soil of the 
sea-islands, and the adjacent low coast, that to such 
narrow limits the production of that valuable variety of 
cotton has heretofore been confined. 











QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 





Mathews C. H., Va., March 30th, 1837. 


Ist. If a farmer have a certain quantity of lime 
or marl, but insufficient to cover a given ‘quantity 
of land with a full dressing, would it be better to 

, spread it over a large surface in small quantity, or 
‘to put it on a small surlace in full proportion? For 
‘example, suppose a farmer has a field containing 
forty acres, and has one thousand bushels of lime; 
would it be more advantageous to put his lime on 
ten acres, at the rate of one hundred bushels per 
acre, or on the whole forty, at the rate of twenty- 
five bushels per acre? 

2nd. By what means can so small a quantity of 
lime, as ten bushels, be spread evenly on an acre 
of land? 

3rd. Wiil a bushel [one hundred bushels?] of 
marl, containing fifty per cent. of calcareous mat- 
ter, have as quick and efficacious action, as fifty 
bushels of shell lime, when spread upon land ? 

The editor is requested to answer these ques- 
— in his journal, as they may gratify others, as 
well as 


W.S. 


Answer to 1st Qvery. The greatest total effect (though 
less per acre) will be produced by spreading the mat 
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or lime over the largest surface. But as the applica- ufacture sug 
tion of a certain quantity of either manure is made O° th 
more troublesome and expensive in proportion to the that se sth alll Be | : 
. . . . ¥ ie Ss a , S 4 . ‘ . y ns 
extent of land over which it is regularly spread, it be- Upon ab rom tPeasury e it so ne farme rs 
; , ' —, | Will.noveMmake their own. sugar, and instead ot 
comes a matter of calculation whether the increased |". Fes _ 1 to Lidice "al 
trouble is not greater than the increase of effect, from payihg threé cents a pound duty to Louisiana, will 
rouo , ‘ ? a ‘ P 5] ae _— ~oryt ‘ } » - 
ines tite anisibliaiie wets tiGhllt Hor thinuteadon” in e€'cents a pound bounty from the com 
making rings very age —— monwealth. And when did the farmers of our 
the case supposed, we should prefer putting fifty bush- 


| State ever before receive any encouragement in 
els of lime to the acre, rather than either one hundred | their business? ‘Mhey have often been called 


or twenty-five. af Upon to aid the manufacturing, the commercial, 
Answer to 2nd Query. By making it an ingredient, of and ‘the shipping interests, and have done so with 
compost, as practiced in France, and described in the alacrity; and they hive now received from the le- 
Essay on Lime by M: Puyis, published in the 3nd:yol, of gislature a boon of inestimable value, which they 
oOwin i, »P will duly appreciate. We have one word of ad- 
the Farmers’ Register. ; ae vice which we give them with the utmost sincer- 
Answer to Query 3rd. Though there is an omission OF ity and singleness of purpose :—secure your beet 
mistake in the words of the query, the writer’s meaning | s¢ed—secure it immediately, for depend upon it 
is plain. Pure quick-lime will be much more efficacious | {hat the children of almost every family can raise 
on the next succeeding crop, than shell-marl containing | beets enough for a hogshead.of sugar, 
the same quantity of lime, because of the more perfect 
state of division of the parts of the former. This supe- (The granting a bounty of three cents the pound for 
riority, however, is not material in subsequent crops— al beet sugar made in Massachusetts, is sufficient evi- 
nor is it in the first crops so great as to direct one to use | “ence of the people of that state being determined to 
lime in preference to marl, if both are equally accessi- | ¢UTy through the experiment. Whatever may be the 
ble.—Epiror. impelling cause, and faulty as may be the mode, at least 
enough: encouragement is thus offered for this produe- 
tion to give the new business a fair trial, and to shew 
From the Northampton Republican. | whether it is really a profitable direction for enterprise 
and capital, in this country. This experiment is high!y 
important to all the states, and we rejoice that Mass .- 
LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS.  RE-| chusetts has been so generous as to have the expe:i- 
MARKS ON THE NATURE AND OPERATION + eee 
Pa gl ts NP iment made at her ow n expense. . . 
The principle impulse to oilering this very liberal 
One of our representatives, Mr. William Clark, bounty is the fanatical spirit of abolitionism, of the 
Jr., returned from the General Court, on Saturday | great extent and influence of which abundant evi- 


last, with the copies of the acts incorporating Kd- | dence was furnished in the recent proceedingsof the | 
ves re pie and others, pe oe from | senate of Massachusetts. The main object is. to 
eets in, Northampton, and for the encouragement |jinit the use of sugar made by the labor of slaves. 
of making beet sugar, by giving a bounty of three | The woskinis af this ansthin-w dicted when.itl 
cents a pound on all such manulactured within the | oe ee 
commonwealth. manufacture of beet sugar was first proposed in this 
With regard to the act of incorporation, we un- | country; and we said then, and repeat now, that it is 
derstand that nothing is wanted now but the re- 
turn of Mr. Isnard from France, to commence the 







om beets, that congress. indirectly 
mpeople of Louisiana. But it ig said 
ty will make a serious impression 













BOUNTY FOR BEET SUGAR, GRANTED BY THE 
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‘a matter for rejoicing, if a new and profitable culture 


Loh : ommence t is introduced, though by the efforts of the abolition 

vallding of the ener oa and to menage it — party. In this way good may be produced by these 
, i ing o @ DUSI- | - . . ° ene 

necessary machinery for carrying on the Husi- | fanaties, who are agents of unmixed evil in every other 
ness. Inthe mean time, the company is looking € the; : j 
for a site somewhere on the banks of the canal for | 0 “7@!F Movements, 
the establishment. It is estimated that a capital! The political economy of this mode of encouraging 
of $20,000 will be sufficient to commence the | the new product is also very objectionable. But di- 
manufacture of sugar, and that every thing will | rect bounties for production, such as Massachusetts of- 
be in readiness to receive ve ~ beets for the pur- | fors for beet sugar, are, in every point of view, less 

+ ‘gc « " “ . . . 

pose by the month of October. This capital is objectionable than the andirect, given in protecting du- 
already engaged by the petitioners who have ob-|,.° . — Pita 

; ; ties, for cane sugar, by the general government. The 
tained the charter, so that in fact, this most clo- i a Cel tie el " 
rious enterprise has already commenced. With taxing ope ration o 1e 1orme ger pa pa 1e—ant 1e Sy S- 
regard to the other act, we understand that the | tem would not long be borne, if as general and onerous 
basis upon which the legislature fixed the three | as was our national protective tariff, by the most patient 
cents bounty, was founded on an average duty of| and stupid people on earth. If Massachusetts, by the 
three cents a pound on West India sugar, viz: two | continual payment of a bounty of three cents a pound, 
and a half cents for brown Havana, and three and | shall cause enough beet sugar to be produced for the 
“servlet the white } thus it IS, that a plantation Ml! consumption of all her population, the commonwealth 

ouisiana can furnish us with sugar at a profit of will lose precisely the amount of the bounty paid, ex- 
three cents a pound over our nearer neighbors in ats ee tne 

; ; : cept tosuch extent as the profit of the new culture may 

the island of Cuba, who must pay first that amount | sth than innhtehineeimiae wedill mn pe 
of duty on every pound imported into Boston. The | exceed all others not sustained Dy Dountes, such ex- 
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legislature therefore acted very wisely in giving to | cess of profit should exist, and to the extent (for exam- 
our own citizens the same encouragement to man- | ple) of the state’s bounty, then there will be no general 
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J meant: ‘But if his defence against this charge, onthe | 


”) would not have produced+the morus mutticc milis, which | | ‘lone. 
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aa. like delicious fruit. But, says this patriotic dis- 
tributor of “Chinese mulberry” seed, the product 
“1 inight be “superior” as well as “inferior” to the ori- 
ginal, “much depending on where the seed was raised.” 
_ jeSo%seed of the finest know apple may, by possibility, 
produce a still more delicious or valuable kind; but 
this rare chance would scareely lessen the general 
average of loss and disappointment of buyers, who 
would in almost every other case -get bad fruit—and 
not at all weaken the charge of fraud on the part of 
the seller. As to the last quoted supposition that the 
place, Perm whence the seeds were derived can make 
the 9 ct better instead of worse, its truth is yet to 
be “proved ; and as, yet, it has neither probability to 


loss; but theeffect will b be ake sal taking the :amoun 
from one portion of the people, to give to anothers, fn 
the mean time, other statedewill, without tax or beunty, 
receive equally the benefits of the fruits of the new bu- 
siness supported by the treasury of cme 





CHINESH. MULBERRY NOT, PRODUCED FROM | 
1TS SREDS—ON THE ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE 
OF MR. WHITMARSH, 7 


Judging from several recent hotices in different pub~ 
lications, it seems that the opinion is now fast gaining 
ground that the Chinese Mulberry,of yorus mullicaidis 
will not be reproduced, without change;from its own 


seeds. This opinion, which we gathered from. an €X4! sustain it, nor does Mr. Whitmarsh’s authority give 
peritnent reported ina F rench Journal, was first made) this or any other statement additional strength. 

known here, and supported, if this journal—but with, . The following paragraph is froma letter of Mr. Whit- 
so little success, for some-tworyears, that we made but) #ithito-the editor of the “Silk Culturist,” published in 
few'conyerts to'the opinion, and did not prevent a sin- | 14, jee humber of that paper. 

gle person from trusting and buying Mr, Whitmarsh’s ; 

“Chinese mulberry seed”’—by which so many’séeds- 
men and others were deceived. Inough ha’ been)said 
in the previous volume of this journal of this deception, 
(to use the mildest term) practised by Mr. Whitmarsh 
, on'the public, in sélling seeds as those of thé'#Ohinese 
st *Samulbegry.” by which name every buyer (and even his., 
‘own ‘agents, ) understood the morus mulicanlis to be 


“Your views respecting the seed of the morus multi- 
caulis, as expressed in your last number so nearly co- 
incide with mine, and as [ also receive frequent inqui- 
fries by letter, “if the seed of the multicanlis will pro- 
duceyplants like those from cuttings,” I am induced to 
trouble you with a few lines, that the matter may, bé 
decided at once. My answer has invariably been that 
they would not, and that the plant would be different, 
perhaps a superior or an inferior one, much depending 
en where the seed were raised. Seed from my own 
trees produced plants superior to the white, but much 
inferigr to the original seeds, which were imported 
from: Canton, three years since, by Dr. Stebbins, of 
this placey“and which he was assured were from the 
multicaulis, produced plants, which are in my opin- 
ion, superior tothe original—leaves, quite as large, 
thick, tine smooth surface, and close jointed, and which 

the worms will select, when mixed with others, : It is 
| important for those who intend feeding gilk worms, to 
provide a change of food, and not depend on ohe. sort 
When worms ave falling off by disease, it will 
Ibe found of great serviee to change the food “from a 
“watery, succulent leaf, to. one of ‘a drier natufe ¢ for 





supposition that the seed would produée its parent 
kind, had been as satisfactory, as it was fliinsy and fu- 
tile, he‘ndw yields every previous ground of defence, 
by his admission below, that the reverse is the truth, 
In this statement, we Have full confidence, although 
it proceeds from Mr. Whitmarsh; anglas a necessary | 
deduction from’ it, even H#-his seed had been what the y| 
awere ‘sold for, (and afterwards admitted not to,be,) they | 





was what the piirchasers wanted, and expected. Mr. 
1 h ie) < i ts, ac - 

eee, ~ ' ; eS — ee al NO COUR lh ot purpose, buddings of some sort should be had. 

ence. could be placed in such expectations, dught not | Mulberry seed should be procured from every coun- 

to:have sold such Beed, whether under a true, or the | try ; from some apparently inferior, good sorts may be 

false characterrunder which his appeared. , A petty | |obtained, 1 have''selected plants with leaves eight 


finder anil retailer of seeds might have been‘held ex- inches over, from @ hedge.of common white mulberry, 


| which, by grafting and “budding, may be increased to 
cused, though knowing the truth of their worthless- any exteut. x 


There is probably no seed known so Jia- 
ness, if he aerely sold the tru@ seeds of the tree by ble to sporl, as the gardeners term it as the mulberry. 
which they were stated to be produced. Such a sales- | I would therefore forewarn all who purchase multicau- 
mafimight be permitted to say that he sold true and lis seed, that if they expect to produce plants like those 

Motnd seeds of the morus ES, aera ( from cullings, they will be dishppointed: It is much 
e ortem | MOPS MECN ANE AL WAS 100) the cheapest and easiest way to propagate this sort by 
the purthasers to know whether they would yield the | cuttings.” 

same, or run into other varieties. But this excuse— 

this throwing his defence on the general ignorance of | _ Yet notwithstanding all the evidence offered on this 

purchasers—will not avail a man of Mr, Whitmarsh’s | sdbject, advertisements from different persons are now 

Anowledge, wealth, and position then occupied in so- i seen inthe northern agricultural papers, offering for 

ciety, and’ one who, professed to have been actuated | sale ‘tgenuine seed of the morus multicaulis”’—and if 
by the patriotic desire of benefiting his country, by ex-| We mistake not, Mr. Whitmarsh himself has made a 

tending mulberry and silk culture, in the best mode, | second importation of seéd, which has been offered for 


Ifthe apple had been but recently introduced and eul- | sales certainly now of the true kind. And as man- 





tivated in this country, and it was known to very few 


persons (and not suspected by others,) that the seed | 
would not produce its parent fruit, it would be a most | 
dishonest act, in one of those better informed few, to 
sell the seeds of the Newtown pippin at high prices 
to those who ignorantly expected to raise from them 


kind prefer to pay a high price for being cheated and 


misled, to being taught truth gratuitously, we doubt 

not but that more persons will be induced fo buy these 

seeds, than will be prevented, and be correctly in- 

| formed, on this subject, by the repeated exposures: 
made. 
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THE FLOUR RIOTERS OF NEW YORK, 


The Journal of Commerce, of New York, in repub- 
lishing our remarks (p. 740, vol. 4, Far. Reg.) on the | 
late mob, and the progress and expected consequences 
of the mobbish spirit now working in that city, intro- 
duces the extract by the tollowing words :— 





“The sagacious editor of the Farmers’ Register, ap- 

ends the annexed remarks to a notice of the late flour | 
riotin thiscity. What will he say, when he learns that | 
the aggregale punishment awarded to all the rioters, is | 
thirty dollars fine, and ten months imprisonment? Such | 
a mockery of justice was never before witnessed in this 
country.” 


Our answer to the question is, that this astonishing 
degree of indulgence shown to even the poor wretches 
who had been made the scape-yoats of greater scoun- | 





drels, in addition to the entire impunity of their leaders, | 
proves that the city of New York is already more ripe, | 
far more advanced in the awful course that we had an- | 
ticipated and predicted, than was supposed when those 
remarks were written. A symptom as alarming as any | 
other is presented in the facts, that since the noted ex- | 
hibition of their iniluence and strength in the flour riot, | 
Jakes, Ming, and the other prominent leaders on that | 
occasion, so far from being punished by the laws, or | 
shrinking in silence to their former obscurity to) 
avoid the sight and censure of honest men, evidently 

triumph in their present notoriety. The same names | 
have since been continually thrust conspicuously be- | 
fore the public—and they have figured as insulting pe- 
titioners to the legislature, proud of their charged con- 
tempt of its authority—as orators and resolution oilers 

ers at late public meetings—and finally, Jakes is the | 


| 


clover, which on the greater number of planta- 
tions, has been a very efficient one, and has con- 
tributed largely towards increasing their products. 
It is fortunate that this system, however tardy in 
its adoption, should have gained favor with the 
planters of Calvert, with whom it is now very 
venerally adopted; but serviceable as it has been, 
it is contidently asserted that the county possesses 
in its marl beds, a mineral resource of infinitely 
more value. It may be a matter of immense im- 
portance therefore to its agricultual interests to 
prove this assertion. 

There are several things to be considered tn the 
use of plaster, that diminishes its value, when 
compared with lime or marl; namely, its cost, its 
limited application to certain soils, its uncertainty 
as dependent upon seasons, and the want of per- 
manency, not only in its effects, but in its efficacy 


iiiera prolonged application. 


From the best information that could be obtain- 
ed, it appears that the plaster system imposes 
upon the planier an annual expenditure of no less 
than two dollars for every acre under cultivation. 
True itis that this expense is more than repaid 
by the increased productiveness imparted by its 
use to the soil; but there is no desire to depreciate 
its value, considered abstractedly. On the contra- 
ry, it has already been admitted to have rendered 
important services ; and by no means is it intend- 
edto advise its abandonment altogether, nor even 
to give it to be understood that one system is to 
supersede entirely the other. It will be sufficient 
to show, forthe present, that marling under ex- 
isting circumstances, is the less expensive, and the 
more profitable operation. ‘This will more satis- 
factorily appear, by considering the other compa- 
rative disadvantages of the plaster system. 

Every planter knows that plaster cannot be ap- 





candidate chosen in public meeting of the mob or| plied to all soils, not even to those which, under or- 

plunder party, for the office of mayor of the great dinary circumstances, he is far from considering 
: past mn : a : > 

city of New York. From their whole course since | 'etil. Thus it will not answer on very sandy 


ar cae 
asym we soil, nor on very stiff clayey soils, nor on wet 
the memorable day of the flour riot, it is manifest that ; y stl clayey ; 

the leaders consider their position before the public as , 
one of high gratification, gain, and triumph. 
| 

EXTRACT FROM PROFESSOR DUCATEL’S LAST 
REPORT OF TILE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF | 
MARYLAND. | 
On the present condition of Agriculture in Culvert 
county, and the means of improving it. 


Ithas already been stated that most of the soil 
of Calvert, which isa sandy loam, is kind and, 
easily improved. When properly tended, it pro-. 
duces tobacco of a fine quality, heavy crops of 
dats, to which it is peculiarly well adapted as well 
as to corn and rye. Good wheat crops have also | 
been raised on the stitferand more clayey soils that | 
oceur in some parts of the county, but more espe- 
cally on the flat lands of the Patuxent. Hither- 
to, the root crops, for other than domestic con- , 
sumption, have been totally neglected, and tobac- 
0, though the most laborious and the most ex- 
pensive to cultivate, is considered the most valua- | 
ble product, and is the staple commodity of the 
county, 

r ' 

he only means of improving the soil that has 
as = — resorted to, is in the use of plaster and 

ol. V—7 


{ 


lands, 
Plaster will not act beneficially in very wet sea- 


sons, nor during a prolonged drought. 


The elects of plaster, in the quantity usually 
employed, are experienced only by the crop to 
which it has been apphed; every renewal of the 
crop requiring a repetition of the mineral. 

Minally, it has been confidently asserted by in- 
telligeut farmers in some portions of the state, 
where the use of plaster and clover dates as far 


back as fify years, that it is no longer found to be 


so eilicucious upon the same lands that formerly 
received from it the greatest benefits; hence the 
preference now given in those parts to lime. 

Marl on the other hand judiciously applied, is 
not subject to any of these drawbacks. It will 
improve every kind of soil, at least all those that 
oceur im our tide-water districts; it will benefit 
them all under any circumstances of position or 
seasons, (without, of course, meaning to imply 
that it will protect them trom all incleinencies of 
the seasons:) itimay be considered as permanent in 
its eflecis; and the expense for applying it once 
for aliis not more than every enterprising planter 
in Catvert is already willing to incur annually for 
for the use of plaster and clover seed. 

Mr. Ruthin, whose experience in the use ol shell- 
marl, has been so extensive and so valuable, to 
those who possess this resource, has furnished us 
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with the cost of marling one hundred and twenty 
and a half acres, as follows: | 


Preparatory work, including uncov- 
ering of marl, cutting and repairing 
the necessary roads, and bringing 
corn for the team--digging, carry- 
ing out, and spreading six thousand 
eight hundred and riinety-two loads 


(fourvand a half heaped bushels, ) 


of marl, $250 38 
At the average rate of fifty-seven and 

a half loads, or two hundred and 

filty-nine bushels per acre, the aver- 

age expense was, to the acre 2 08.” 


Inreference to this operation, he says, ‘In eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, at Shellbanks, a 
very poor, worn and hilly farm, | commenced marl- 
ing, and.in about four months, finished one hun- 
dred and twenty and a hall acres, at rates between 
two hundred and thirty, and two hundred and 
eighty,.bushels per acre. ‘The time taken up in 
this work, was five days in January, and all Feb- 
ruary and March, with two carts at work—and 
from the fifth of August to the twenty-seventh of 
September, with a much stronger force. [kept a 
very minute journal of all these operations, show- 
ing the amount of labor employed, and of loads 

arried out during during the whole time.” “At 

hellbanks, the difficulties of opening pits were 
generally less—the average distance shorter, and 
the reduced state of the soil, and the strength of 
the marl, made heavy dressing dangerous. These 
circumstances all served to diminish the expense 
to the acre. The difficulties, however, at some of 
the pits, were very great, owing to the quantity of 
water continually running in through the loose 
fragments of the shells—and almost every load was 
carried up some high hill. ‘Taking every thing 
into consideration, I should suppose that the labor 
and cost of.this larger job of marling, will be 
equal to, if not greater, than the average of all 
that may be undertaken, and judiciously executed, 
on a farm having plenty of this means for improve- 
ment, at gonvenient distances.” Now, on most 
of the plantations of Calvert, inland, the marl beds 
lie in quite accessible positions, making their ap- 
pearance at the spring heads, of which in many 
places there is one for every field. ‘Thus situated 
the pits are easily opened, may be drained with 
facility, and the marl extracted from them in a dry 
state, which greatly diminishes the labor of its 
transportation. Under these circumstances the 
expense for raising and distributing three hundred 
bushels, cannot exceed that which was incurred 
by Mr. Ruffin, in his operation at Shellbanks, and 
is only by a trifle more than the cost of plaster and 
clover seed. 

In other situations greater difficulties in obtain- 
ing the marl, will doubtless present themselves, 
that will occasion a corresponding increase in the 
labor and expense of applying it; but wherever it 
can be conveniently reached, it will be found am- 
ply to repay the trouble and cost that may be in- 
curred. 

As the mode of using the marl, with reference 
to the soil of Calvert county, and its actual agricul- 
tural condition, as well as to the nature of the ma- 
terial itself, which was found to contain from fifty 
to aixty per cent. of carbonate of lime, it was 


thought advisable to direct the application of only 
three hundred bushels to the acre, recommending 
it to be hauled out upon a clover ley, not too close- 
ly grazed. It should be spread upon this ley as 
equally as possible, as in the case of stable ma- 
nure, and then turned in with the plough. Pu- 
trescible matters of any kind will enhance its good 
effects; hence, whenever these can be procured 
they should be employed in conjunction with the 
marl; for itis a mistake to suppose that the. mart 
is a manure of itself. This error which arises from 


‘fits effects having been treated under the general 


‘appellation of “‘calcareous manures,” has often 
been the cause of great disappointments in its use, 
many persons believing that its efficacy could not 
be more satisfactorily tested than by applying it to 
the most barren spots. The opinion entertained 
of the mode of action of carbonate of lime, which 
is an essential constituent of marl, is, that its pre- 
sence is necessary ina soil for several reasons. 
First, it improves the texture of the soil, stiffening 
a loose one, and actually lightening a stiff one; 
whereby the soil becomes more appropriately re- 
tentive of moisture, and of the soluble compound 
resulting from the decomposition of vegetable or 
animal substance that serve as food, or true ma- 
nures to plants. Secondly, it has a tendency to 
check, indeed it effectually prevents the growth of 
acid plants, as the sorrei; and if it be conceived to 
do this, according to the suggestion of Mr. Ruffin, 
by the combination of the lime which it contains 
with the oxalic acid in the soil, the prearers of 
which favors the growth of the sorrel, then it is 
probable that the disengagement of carbonic acid 
gas consequent upon this interchange of constitu- 
ents, does in reality form a pabulum for the forth- 
coming crop, one of the elements of this acid, 
namely carbon, entering largely into the composi- 
tion of all piants.. Thirdly, it is not at all impro- 
bable that it acts as a septic, or decomposer, of the 
vegetable matter contained in the soil, reducing it 
into a soluble condition, in which state it may be 
taken up as nourishment by the growing crop. 
Finally, carbonate of lime is an essential constitu- 
ent of a good soil. 

From these considerations, it follows, that the. 
planters of Calvert county would find it much to 
their advantage to turn their attention, for the time 
being, exclusively to their marl beds. ‘The opera- 
tion of marling, where the material is so abundant, 
of so good a quality, and so easily obtained, will 
be found much cheaper than the continued use of 
plaster and clover seed, and will impart a higher 
degree of fertility to the soil, as a condition of 
permanent improvement, which cannot be obtain- 
ed by any other means. It must be borne in 
mind too, that all kinds of soil may be improved 
by marl; and an additional inducement to use it, 
for those who are partial to the plaster system, 
should be found the fact, that soils upon which 
plaster will not propuce its customary effects, are 
rendered fit to receive it kindly, by the addition of 
calcareous matter. 

Reverting once more to the method of employ- 
ing the marl, it is believed, that three hundred 
bushels per acre, spread over a field upon which 
there would be a sufficient growth of grass or 
weeds, (and it is in such places that the efficacy of 
the marl is to be tested,) would satisfactorily de- 
monstate the value of the operation. On a lot, for 





example, in course of preparation for tobacco, were 
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the quantity just indicated of marl to be mixed 

with the usual amount of stable and other manures, 

without being prepared. to say what would be its 

etiects upon the tobacco crop, it may be confident- 

ly asserted that the next grain crop would be lit- 

tle less than double, so as amply to repay all ex- 
enditure of labor, time or money. 

It has been asked, what effect will marl have 
upon tobacco? May it not, in increasing its quan- 
tity, cause a deterioration of its quality? Canit be 
expected to increase both the quality and the quan- 
tity of the crop? 

‘Although not in possession of any facts that 
would authorize positive answers to these ques- 
tions, there is no cause whatever to suspect that 
the application of calcareous matter to the soil, can 
be otherwise than beneficial to tobacco as well as 
all other crops. One fact, indeed has been col- 
lected, which, if it does not go to show that the 
presence of lime improves the quality of the tobac- 
co, at Jeast proves that it does not interfere with it. 
The planters of Calvert, as weil as those of Prince 
George and Ann Arundel, have remarked the oc- 
currence of a salmon colored soil, in patches, as 
it were, lying near the top of the hills, off of which 
they very generally cut their highest priced tobac- 
co. Well! this soil corresponds with the upper- 
most fossiliferous deposite referred to under the 
preceding head. Accordingly, it very frequently 
contains a quantity of broken scallop and other 
marine shells; it is very sandy, so that in some 
places the fragments of the embedded shells have 
become silicified throughout, whilst in other spots 
no shells at all are seen. ‘The soil now alluded to 
contains very little allumine, or clay, its body being 
apparently due to the oxide of iron, which exists 
in it in an unusually large proportion, and to 
which it likewise owes its colour. ‘The anaiysis of 
one hundred grains of this earth, taken from a 
spot where there was no appearance of shells, 
yielded three grains of lime, and as much as twen- 
ty grains of the oxide of iron. ‘In those places 
where the shells themselves occur, sometimes even 
in considerable quantity, a larger proportion of 
lime would of course be found. But, as tobacco 
planters have frequently expressed the opinion that 
the plant cures of the same color as the soil pro- 
ducing it, and the quality in this instance depend- 
ing much upon its peculiar color which the soil 
receives from the oxide of iron and not from the 
lime, the fact of the presence of lime is adduced to 
show only that it can have no injurious tendency. 

Whatever may be the eflects of lime upon to- 
bacco, there is no longer any doubt that it greatly 
increases the grain crops; and thatit will convert 
soils now totally unfit for wheat, into abundant 
producers of this most valuable commodity, a re- 
sult which would be in vain expected from the 
plaster system. It is thought that the agricultu- 
ral interests of Calvert county, would be benefited 
in more ways than one, if the tobacco plantations 
were transformed into productive grain farms, 

Besides the direct application of marl to the soil, 
an important use to which it may be put, is for the 
preservation of stable manures. ‘The opinion en- 
tertained by some agriculturis's that animal ma- 
nures should be first suffered to ferment, or rot, be- 
fore they are committed to the soil, is believed to 
be in direct contradiction at least with theory. In- 
stead of permitting these manures to undergo fer- 
mentation before they are applied to the soil, they 





should on the contrary be buried as soon as possi 
ble; because the gaseous emanations from them, 
to which they owe their fertilizing properties, and 
that serve as nourishment to the plants, by being 
suffered to escape freely into the atmosphere, 
would deprive them ofall their value. The princi- 
pal object of amending a soil by marl, is to enable 
it to retain longer, and yield up gradually, as ve- 
getation proceeds, its nutritive gases. It is advisa- 
ble, therefore, that a liberal use of marl be made 
in the farm-yard, in the cow-pens, hog-pens, and, 
in fine, wherever animal or vegetable matter is 
likely to accumulate, hereby becoming incorpora- 
ted with the putrescent matter in those places, and 
thus forming a compost, the soluble and gaseous 
compounds produced in the process of putrefaction 
may, be protected, and retained for a longer period 
than when exposed to the desiccating effects of 
the atmosphere. On the bay side, where the sea 
ooze is by some planters much used, and where 
the marl also occurs in abundance, there is not-the 
least ‘doubt but that a mixture of both would be 
highly beneficial. Wherever again facilities pre- 
sent themselves, as in many places on the Patux- 
ent side of the county, for procuring the mud, or- 
dinarily highly charged with vegetable matter in 
an incipient stage of decomposition, that collects 
at the head or on the margin of creeks, a mixture 
of the two would be attended with the best results. 
The experience of farmers on the eastern shore of 
Maryland invariably prove this. 

A liberal, but the same time judicious employ- 
ment of these resources would no doubt occasion 
in a very short time a manifest improvement in the 
agricultural condition of Calvert county. This 
would first show itself in a greater increased pro- 
ductiveness of the grain crops, and would in a méa- 
sure remove the present almos! entire dependence 
of the planter upon his tobacco crop. Corn, oats, 
rye and wheat would be more extensively culti- 
vated with a view to profitable returns. ‘The great 
facilities that exist for sending almost every. kind 
of produce to a market, would also cause more at- 
tention to be paid to the root crops generally; and 
the inhabitants of Calvert, having nothing to envy 
from their fellow-citizens in other parts of the 
state, would find themselves prospering under an 
ameliorated state of things, of which they have 
not hitherto seemed to think their lands suscepti- 
ble. No more opportune moment than the pre- 
sent, perhaps, can have presented itself’ to intro- 
duce some expedient reform in the rural econom 
of the lower countries, when the only efficient Ja- 
hor that can be i to the raising of their sta- 
ple commodity is being fast removed, and that it 
is becoming imperiously necessary to substitute for 
it a less irksome sysiem of cultivation. The sug- 
vestion, however, is submitted to the discretion of 
those more immediately interested. 

Before quitting the subject of the application of 
marl or lime, it may not be amiss to allude to an- 
other inducement to its general use, suggested 
from various quarters, and which must necessarily 
have some weight with the residents in all the tide- 
water counties of the state. ‘This allusion has 
reference te the putative eflects of lime in prevent- 
ing disease. 

Mr. Ruffin, in the second edition to his “Essay 
on Caleareous Manures,” has furnished a number 
of facts derived from the correspondents to his 
lvaluable publication, the ‘ Farmer's Register,” 
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which lJend great support to the pinion that marl| It is sincerely hoped, that enough has now been 
has the property of purifying the air and contriby- | said to induce the people of Calvert to turn their 
ting to heathfulness. Hé states his own experi+ serious attention to the early fruition of these re- 
ence in the following terms: “My principal farm, | sources; and it belongs to the more wealthy plan- 
until within some Jour or five years, was subjee, | ters of the county to commence such operations as 
in aremarkable degree to the common mild au-|in their results will exhibit, in the most satistacto- 
tumnal diseases of our low country. Whether it ry manner, all the benefits thatemay be derived 
is owing to marling, or other unknown causes, |from them. The value of lime to the soils of 
these bilious diseases have since become compara; | Calvert county has already been demonstrated in 
tively rare. Neither does my opinion in this re-| the good effects obtained by the Hon. Judge Mor- 
spect, nor the facts that have occurred on my farm |sell, with the use of the shells from an, Indian 
stand alone. But,’ he adds, ‘in most cases where | bank, upon his estate. His example has been fol- 
I have made inquiries as to such results, nothing | lowed by Mr. James Morsell, at the head of Hun- 
decisive had been observed.’ There is no doubt! gerford’s creek. An Indian shell bank of great 
but that marl orlime freely used, wherever, around | extent occurs also, as previously stated, at Hollow- 
the dwelling, around the out-houses, the barn and {ing point, the enterprising proprietor of which has 
the stables, in the farm-yard, pens, &c., a quantity expressed a willingness to dispose of its contents 
of putrescent matter is always gathered together,|to his less fortunate neighbours. ‘These shells 
would have the effect of diminishing the noxious |could very profitably be distributed along both 
exhalations from such places, and thereby contri-| shores of the river either in their present condition, 
bute to the greater health of the adjoining residen- }or in the more valuable form of lime into which 
ces. The subject deserves the especial attention | they might be converted at little expense. 
of planters and farmers in all the lower counties.| As yet the efficacy of the marl has not been tried 
nquiry has often been made, whether there are | in the county; but there is every reason to be- 
not some superficial indication of the presence of’, Jieve that the many intelligent planters who have 
marl at a short distance below the soil; such asthe |now been made acquainted with its existence in 
appearance ofsome peculiar growth, or of peculiar | places whence it may be easily extracted, as well 
plants: and the frequent occurrence of a really | as with its value, will not long suffer it to remain 
anomalous vegetable formation, on the fossiliferous | neglected. It is much to be regretted, that in the 
deposites of both the eastern and western shore, | only instance in which a trial of it was about to be 
has led many persons to regard it as a true index | made with praiseworthy zeal, the gentleman en- 
of the vicinity of that valuable material, applying | gaged in carrying on the operations, Mr. Geo. Wil- 
to it the name of marl weed. The plant referred | kinson, should have found himseli compelled to 
to is however, well known, and its very remarka- | desist by ill health. In another year, however, 
able aspect would naturally attract the attention of, there will no doubt be furnished many examples 
any one. It isa leafless weed, the stem of which | of the great benefits which the material is destined 
is bingle, erect, very rough and regularly articula- | to confer upon the soil of Calvert county, bringing 
ted, each articulation raising from a tubular sheath | about a highly improved condition in agriculture 
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spotted with black to its base and summit. It is 
the equisetum hyemale of botanists, which is im- 
ported from Holland under the name of Dutch 
rushes, and is mueh used by the whitesmiths and 
cabinet-makers of Europe in polishing metals and 


wood, and is there quite in demand for scouring | 


wter and wooden utensils in the kitchen. Asit 


of this much favoured portion of the state. 





From the London Morning Herald of March 3. 


TOBACCO TRADE. 





A deputation, consisting of Mr. Maury and 


is found in many places where marl is not likely | Mr. Oxley, representing the American Chamber 


to. occur—atlecting deep loamy soils, especially 
those that have been 
pourse no evidence of the presence of marl; but 
may serve to indicate the goodness of the soil pro- 
duced by a proper admixture of calcareous matter 
with the sands and clays of the tertiary forma- 
tions. 

There is not, and there cannot be expected, to 
be found any such superficial indications of the de- 
posite of fossils constituting the marl-beds of Cal- 
vert county. It is sufficient to know that these 
beds occur almost every where, and that the low- 
ermost fossiliferous deposite actually constitutes 
the substratum of the whole county, making its ap- 
pearance wherever denudating causes have strip- 
ped it of its covering of sand, gravel and soil. In 
some places, where the surface of the marl has 
been for along time exposed to the action of a 
stream of water, the fossils which it contained have 
been washed out, leaving only their impressions. 
The principal characters of the marl are in such 
cases obliterated; but by digging a few feet into 
the bed, the shells themselves will invariably be 
found, and the — will then yield a material 
inferior to none other, 


vined from rivers—itis of 


‘of Commerce and Tobacco Association at Liver- 
pool, and of Mr. Russell and Mr. Wills, on behalf 
-of the manufacturers of Bristol, is now in town 
forthe purpose of obtaining a reduction in the 
duty upon tobacco. For this reduction, they had 
/a powerful advocate in the late Mr. Huskisson; 
‘and many of our readers will remember that it 
was proposed by Lord Althorp, when chancellor of 
the exchequer; he failed in carrying the reduc- 
tion, from want of efficient aid both in and out of 
the House of Commons; attributable, as_ these 
gentlemen allege, toa want of the due understand- 
ing of the subject. 

Since then, it has been dormant untilthe present 
time, when the excess of smuggling has reduced 
the honest manufacturer to the alternative of 
abandoning his trade, aud losing the value of his 
machinery, or of once more attempting to wrest 
from government the fulfilment of the oft repeated 
promises of several successive administrations, 
“to place the trade upon such a footing that the 
profit and traffic of the smuggling would be anni- 
halated.” 

For the purpose of enforcing their arguments 





in favor of the reduction of the duty, they have 
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submitted to us the following statement of facts | and then¢e droppethen a piece of iron ‘stone from 


illustrative of the state of the trade : Mount Vesuvious, upon which were laid the two | 

wires connectéd with either pole of the battery. i 

Facts relative to the tobacco trade. We should state that the iron stone had been pre- 4 

viously heated toa white heat, so that no germs ) . 

“The prime cost of American tobacco to the | of life could have existed upon it. Mr. Crosse | 

manufacturer, has usually averaged 3d to 4d/ made his daily observations of the wires to disco- ti 

orb. ver the beginning of the process of crystallization. MY 
“The dutyis 8s. per Ib. On the 4th day he saw some small white specks 


“The expense of smuggling tobacco by the car-| upon the stone. Four days alierwards they had 
go, from the first cost to that of landing, is 9d | elongated, and assumed an oval form. He con- 
per Ib. cluded that they were incipient crystals. Great was 

“The smuggler receives per cargo at the rate of | his surprise on the 23d to find eight legs project- 
9: 6d per 1b; orin other words, a profit of 1s. 83d. | ing from each of these white bodies; still he could 
per Ib. not believe that they were living beings. But on 

“Our remarks upon the above require to be con-| the 26th day his surprise was complete; there 
fined only to the opinion of the committee of the} could be no doubt they moved, they fed, they 
House of Commons on the growth of tobacco in} were perfect insects, HKighteen ortwenty of them 
Ireland, in 1830. have since appeared. Many persons have seen 

“That it farther appears from the evidence, | them, but there is no record of such an insect. It 
that smugeling of foreign tobacco is at present} is in form of something like a mite. It has eight 
carried on to a great extent, and that all the mea- | legs, four bristles at the tail, and the edges of the 
sures now adopted, at great expense to the coun- | body are very bristly. Its motions are visible to 
try, are, and will be, ineffectual to suppress it, so | the naked eye—its color is gray—its substance is 
long as the temptation of evading a duty equal to| pulpy. It appears to feed upon the silicious par- 
twelve times the value of the article upon which| ticles in the fluid. ‘The most extraordinary cir- 
it is imposed remains. cumstances in the phenomenon is the @ature of 

“Observe how increased population, when ac-| the fluid in which this insect lives and thrives. 
companied by decreased duties, has operated upon| This acid.destroys instantly, every other living 
certain articles compared with tobacco. being. But a second trial has confirmed “the fact 

“We may also add cigars—the amount upon} beyend a doubt. Another portion of silex was 
which duty was paid in 1828, at the rate of 18s.; prepared in the same manner and reduced toa 
per Ib. §,600:1bs.—1830, at 9s. per Ib., 66,000 Ibs.— | glutinous form, but without the acid. A coilof sil- 
1835, at 9s. per Ib.,144,600 Ibs. ver wire was suspended in it from one of the poles 

“Thus the revenue derived from the latter| of the battery, and the other pole was immersed, 
source ismine times greater than when the duty | 80 as to send through the mass an incessant stream 
was double the present rate. From the above} ol*the electric fluid. About three weaks after- 
facts, We arrive at this conclusion, that were the | wards Mr. Crosse examined the poles to search for 
duty so reduced as effectually to put dowr the| crystals, and in one of the coils of wire he found 
smuggler, all the tobacco now consumed in the | one of these strange insecis, This proves that it 
United Kingdom would pay duty. is produced from the silex, and not from the acid. 

“The total consumption is estimated at 50,000- | Mr. Crosse, with his usual modesty, has content- 
000 pounds, of which 22,000,000 pounds only ed himself with stating the fact, without attemp- 
pays duty. By reducing this duty to ls. per Ib.,| ting to account for it. He is in correspondence 
the illicit trade would be destroyed, and the con-| with Professor Buckland upon the subject, and 
sumer would pay to the government Is. per Ib., | the learned professor has suggested an explana- 
for the remaining 28,000,000 Ibs., with which he! tion, which it will be for future observers, by re- 
is now supplied by the smuggler at 2s. 6d. per Ib. peated experiments, to confirm. We should state 

“The expensive establishment of the coast | that the insects were principally found at the neg- 
guard service would thus be rendered useless. ative pole of the battery. A German naturalist 
~ “We deem it unnecessary to adduce farther| has recently discovered that silicious and other 
reasons for advocating a reduction of duty to Is. | rocks are chiefly composed of the remains of in- 
per Ib.” sects. May not the germs of some of them, re- 
leased from their prison house, and placed ina 
position favorable to the developement of vitality, 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIMENT. have sprung to life alier asleep of thousands of 
years !—[ English Paper. 

The public are aware that Mr. Andrew Crosse} Flint Composed of Living Animalcules—[ Con- 
has been recently pursuing a series of researches | firmed.|}—The dreams of Orpheus, who moved 
into the process of crystallization by means of his | the flinty rocks with the divine melody of his lute, 
galvanic batteries, and that he has made discove- | and the line of Shakspeare that there are “speak- 
ties which have thrown quite a new light upon| ing sermons in stones,’’ seem realized by the mar- 
science. Some weeks ago he prepared a silicious | vellous experiments of Mr. Crosse, of Somer- 
fluid for the purpose of crystallization. He heat-| setshire, to which we have alluded. Chemistry 
eda flint toa white heat, and then plunged it in| has thus discovered processes full as wonderful as 
water to pulverize it. The silex, thus reduced, | the miracles of scriptures. Ata late meeting of 
was saturated to excess with muriatic acid. The|the Royal Institution London, the celebrated 
mixture was placed in a jar—a piece of flannel | chemist Dr. Faraday delivered a lecture, in which 
Was suspended in it, one end of which extended | he alluded to the recent discoveries of Mr. Crosse, 
er the side, and thus, by capilliary attraction, | with respect to the formation or vevivification of 

e liquor was slowly filtered, fel into a funnel, | insects in flint, which, although doubted by many, 
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he knew to be true, as much as, by a continudons 
voltaic stream from silica of ~potass, he himself 
produced living animdicule. “He also exhibited 
some insects obtained from hard polished stone, 
and which were now, like those of Mr. Crosse, 
enjoying life after a transition [from a sleep?] of 
many thousand years.—LLV. Y. Star. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
CLIMATE OF THE WEST. 


We believe that the opinion is generally enter-. 
tained in this and the eastern states, that the cli- 
mate, in proceeding from east to west on the same 
parallel of latitude, grows more mild as we recede 
from the Atlantic until we reach the Pacific ; and 
the instances are not unfrequent in which indiyid- 
uals.and families leave pleasant homes in the At- 
lantic states, and emigrate to those of the west, 
under the expectation of finding a conntry free 
from the cutting blasts of the eastern winter wind. 
‘This opinion of a mild and more equal tempera- 
ture in the Mississippi valley than in the Atlantic 
states is an error, which the experience. of the 
present winter will go far to dissipate. 

Long continued observations made at the mili- 
tary posts, and in other positions both of the east 
and west, prove beyond a doubt, that on any given 
parallel of latitude, the climate is both hotter and 
colder in the course of the years in the western 
country, than it ison the Atlantic. In the sum- 
mer, the country west of the Alleghanies is hotter 
than it is east of these mountains, as it is shut out 
from the eflect of the sea winds that have an ef- 
fect on the eastern side far into the interior, and in 

_the winter the cold north winds from the Arctic 
sea, or the west ones from the snowy ranges of 
the Rocky Mountains; sweep over the immense 
plains and frozen earth without meeting any cause 
to raise their temperature, or diminish their vio- 
lence. In the Atlantic states the influence of these 
causes is rarely felt, or if they are, the intensity of 
the cold is diminished by the open sea, and the 
vast cdlumn-of warm water flowing constantly 
from the tropics, in the gulf stream, along our 
shores. Experience and observation has also 
shown that the thermometrical range is greater 
on the Mississippi than on the sea coast, and it is 
Well known that vicissitudes of weather are al- 
ways felt in exact proportion to their suddenness 
and extent. 

From letters and from papers which describe 
the sufferings of the citizens, principally the new 
settlers, on the western prairies of Indiana, Illinois 
and other places, it is evident the season there has 
been one of unusual severity. The degree of cold 
has far exceeded any thing felt in the coldest sec- 
tions of western New York, unattended by the 
causes which have here mitigated its violence or 
limited its duration. Rochester and Chicago may 
be selected as two points of observation, and it 
will be found that the average temperature for the 
month. of January, is at least fifteen or twenty 
degrees lower at the latter than at the former place. 
It is believed that more deaths from freezing, and 
more cases of suffering from trozen limbs, have 
ocurred the present winter, from Wisconsin to 
Arkansas, than has occurred in the whole east for 
three years past. There has been less snow than 
with us, it is true, but the earth has been trozen to 
the depth of two feet; and the piercigg nature of 





the winds rushing over such an extent of congeal- 
ed surface, unchecked by mountains and unbroken 
by forests, “‘must be felt in order to be appprecia- 
ted.” 

The effect of this state of temperature at the 
west will be easily understood,-so faf as it regards 
the interests of the farmer, or its influence on the 
valetudinarian. There can be no doubt that on 
the same parallel the western region is better for 
corn than the eastern one ; and the same rule will 
hold good for all annual plants and vegetables 
that require a high temperature in the summer 
months to bring them to perfection. Potatoes, 
however, will not do so well in the west as the 
east, and Maine or Nova Scotia will produce roots 
of a finer quality, and in as great quantity, as- the 
far richer prairies of the west. ‘The moister air 
and equalizing temperature of the sea in the east, 
and the tiability to drought in the west, sufficient- 
ly explain this. Wheat will grow in either sec- 
tion ; it remains to be seen whether, as the soi is 
more cultivated at the west, the liability to freeze 
out will inerease, as it evidently does in many 
sections of the country east of the Alleghanies, 
Perennial plats which require a high tempera- 
ture througii the year, will survive our winters in 
the open air much further north on the sea coast, 
than on the Mississippi. For instance thepassion 
flower, Spanish turnip flower, and some of the 
palms, will flourish at Norfolk in Virginia, in tle 
open air, several degrees further north than they 
can be found west of the mountains. 

We think, therefore, that those who expect to 
find perpetual summer in the great valley, will be 
sorely disappointed ; that those who wish to raise 
large quantities of corn with certainty and com- 
parative ease will there be gratified ; that potatoes 
and similar esculent roots are bet er here than 
there; and that Wheat can at present be grown 
there as weil, or in greater quantities than with 
us; though whether the facility of production 
will eventually compensate the distance from mar- 
ket remains yet to be seen. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
HEDGES—OSAGE ORANGE. 


The publication of a late number of the Genesee 
Farmer, making inquiry on the subjeet of hedges, 
and signed by “A Young Farmer,” seems to offer 
a suitable occasion for again bringing to notice a 
plant which is but little known, though eminently 
adapted to that purpose. I allude to the maclura 
or Osage orange. During the past year or two, I 
have several times attempted to introduce it to the 
consideration of those who contemplate the con- 
struction of live fences; and from my own exper- 
ence, | have recommended it as perfectly hardy. 
In a late number of the Cultivator, however, I was 
surprised to find a character given to it by the edi- 
tor of that paper, which is entirely at variance 
with all the knowledge F possess, or have been 
able to collect, concerning it. In the climate of 
Albany it is represented as being very tender, 
‘even more tender than the morus multicaulis, as 
it had been there killed to the ground every win- 
ter.’ 

To account for such an effect, I felt certain there 
must have existed some local cause; but my infor- 
mation did not enable me to point it out. The 
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only instance I had ever heard of the maclura be- 
ing injured by frost, was communicated to me by 
David Thomas, of Cayuga county, who stated 
that during the severe winter of 1835-36, the por- 
tion above the snow had suffered in common with 
many other plants acknowledged to be hardy. 
Such a result may of course oecuragain; but I do 
not consider the apprehension of it should be 
deemed sufficient to deter any person from making 
a trial of its merits. In addition to the favorable 
testimony of the gentleman just mentioned, I find 
in the last number of the “Magazine of Horticul- 
ture,” published at Boston, a communication by 
William Kenrick, in which he explains in a satis- 
factory manner the causes of the destruction of the 
maclura, and indeed many other hardy trees—such 
as plums, apples and pears—in the valleys of the 
Hudson and Connecticut. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, he says the Osage orange has endured the 
rigors of the last severe winters, without any pro- 
tection. I would suggest the republication of this 
article in the columns of the Genesee Farmer. 
An artfcle of a somewhat similar character by the 
same writer is also contained in the Horticultural 
Register; but it is more exclusively devoted to the 
plantation of forest trees in general, than to the 
particular merits of the maclura. 

The evidence just adduced cannot be strength- 
ened by any which can be offered in favor of the 
hardiness of the Osage orange in this latitude. 
Qur winters are perhaps too mild to afford a sufti- 


~—_ ————— —_ —— _— 


ae’ 

They micht be readily obtained from Arkansas a 

f& moderate expense. It would be better perhaps 
to order the berrigs, and to have the seed picked 
out after they aré received. ‘This is a rather tedi- 
ous, though by no means a difficult operation. 
The geeds vegetate without any preparation and, 
with great certainty, in two or three weeks after 
planting; and during the first season the young 
plants will attain to the height of two feet or more 
under good culture. Fifty berries, from the native 
forests of the maclura, would yield more thana 
pound of seed, and a pound contains nine or ten 
thousand grains. This number of plants would 








-be sufficient to set a mile and a half or two miles 


of hedge, at the distance of twelve or fifteen 
inches apart. 


T. S. PLEAsANTs. 
Beaverdam, Virginia. 





CULTURE OF SILK.—THE BRUSSA MULBERRY. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Rhind, who (negociated the 
treaty of the United States with Turkey, and was long 
a resident of the latter country,) for the following ex- 
tracts, which formed part of a correspondence between 
Mr. Rhind and Judge Spencer of New York. Mr. Rhind 
has taken so much interest in this subject and hasshad 
such good opportunities to form correct opinions, that 
his authority deserves to be held in great respect. I lis 





cient comparison by which to judge of its capacity 
to withstand the climate of New York or New 
England. It is not in all cases, however, that re- 
gular and even intense cold is most destructive to 
vegetable life—the vicissitudes of a southern win- 
ter may be no less fatal. I have seen the mercury 
down to twelve degrees below zero as ofien as 
twice within the last few years; and this degree of 
cold was certainly not sufficient to affect even the 
water spouts of the maclura. At the same time I 
have had the morus multicaulis growing along 
side for several years, and it has always been in- 
jured by the frost, and sometimes killed to the 
ground. During the winter of 1835-’36, nearly 
all the peach trees in my orchard suffered more or 
less by the cold—large branches in many cases be- 
ing destroyed. This would seem’ to prove that 
the maclura may be cultivated at least as far north 
asthe peach; though it is doubtful whether the 
seeds will be perfected in all situations where the 
tree may be found to flourish. The fruit is later at 
— to maturity in this climate than the heath 
peach. 


Although I entertain no doubt of the perfect 


adaptation of the maclura to the construction of 


a hedge, I'am not yet prepared to certify to the 
fact. But the writer of the article in the Horticul- 
tural Magazine before mentioned, states that *‘at 
Philadelphia it is asserted that it makes the finest, 
the strongest and most beautiful hedge in the 
World, being set out in a single row at the distance 
of twelve or fifieen inches asunder.” Its growth 
is Vigorous and spreading; the branches are thick- 
y Set, tough and elastic, and every part is covered 
with a multitude of spines. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty and lustre of its foliage. 

I take the liberty to repeat a suggestion I for- 
merly made, namely: that some of’ our enterprising 
seedsmen should supply themselves with a parcel 
ol the seed for the benefit of their customers. 


favorable opinion of the Brussa mulberry, therefore, of- 
| fers a sufficient inducement to rear that kind, and to 
| give it a fair trial of comparrison with others. 
should at present distrust the seeds, for propagating the 
same kind, unless it is avowed that they have been tried, 
and found not to produce other varieties, as is the case 
with the morus multicaulis—Ep. Far. Ree. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Rhind to Judge 
Spencer. 


“During the reign of the emperor Justinian, 
when the two monks were sent by ‘him to Seres 
to bring from thence the eggs of the silkworm, it 
is natural to suppose that they would also adopt 
the precaution to bring with them the seeds of 
the tree which afforded the pabulum or nourish- 
ment for the insects; and it is highly probable that 
while the hollow cane of one monk carried the 
egas of the insect, that of the other carned the 
seeds of the tree, * if such was the case, the first 
mulberry plantations must have been in the vicin- 
ity of Constantinople. ‘The country called Seres, 
by the ancients, is generally admitted by modern 
writers, to be Little Bucharia, and that country 
is situated in a latitude similar to Brussa, in Asia 
Minor, not far from Constantinople. This species 
of the mulberry flourishes best in high and even 


of Mount Olympus, has a climate and soil, slosely 
resembling that of Little Pucharia, and the su- 
perior quality of the Brussa silk, over all others, 
in the markets of Europe, would seem to evince a 
congeniality of soil and climate. Mount Olympus 
is perpetually covered with snow, and the basis of 
the mountain (near which Brussa is situated, ) be- 





*Some authors affirm, that the monks first brought 
the seed of the tree only, and that the emperor sent 
them back to Seres, for the eggs of the insect. 
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ing m tay opinion, more similar to our climate than 
any other in-the same latitude, [ was induced tose- 
lect the seed of the Brussa mulberry tree, in prefer- 
ence to those of any other place, as one more likely 
to endure the rigors of our severe winters, and not 
+e so subject to the effect of frost, as trees brought 
from More. southern latitudes, or warmer climes, 
“The leaves of the morus alba of Brussa are 
said to contain a much greater quantity of saccha- 
rine matter, than any other of the white species, 
and moreover, the leaf’ is much larger than ‘those. 
of Italy and Spain; it is also a hardy tree, suséep- 
tible of being raised in climates, where the frosts 
are severe. I therefore believe, that the morus alba 
of Turkey, is decidedly the best for our climate, and 
next to it, those of Italy and Spain; although the 
latter were, I presume, originally obtained from the 
east, as we find the culture progressing from Asia, 
through Greece, Sicily, the Belearic islands, Spain, 
and Italy, and eventually to the south of France. 
It is probable that the species has degenerated 
more or less in those countries, since neither of 
them produce an article of commerce, equal to | 
that of Brussa, notwithstanding the cultivation | 


> 





the leaves are brought to the city by the cultiva- 
tors, in baskets, and sold inthe market in quanti- 
ties to suit the purchasers, in the same manner ag 
fruits and vegetables. Almost every fanly, when 


| the season begins, clear out the rooms of their dwel- 


lings, (reservihg ope or two apartments to live in) 
and fill the rest on the floors, with the worm. The 
women and children chiefly attend to feeding them, 
and when the worms form their cocoons (generall 
insabout six. weeks) they (the women and children 
reel the silk, which is then ready, for market, and 
thus in little more than six weeks, they gain suffi- 
cient to support their families, (in their simple style 
of living, ) until the next season.” 


Extract of a Letter from Judge. Spencer to Mr. 
| Rhind. 


“The trees which I received from you [{Brnssa 
mulberry, of three years old] indicate great hardi- 
hood, and I should think, not only from their not 
having suffered at the extreme points, and also, 
from Mr. Bradish’s account of the trees, that they 
will endure our climate perfectly well, almost ey- 
ery tree has put forth leaves, aud they ure consid- 


and manipulation of silk, in ‘Turkey, is far inferior 
to that of Italy or France; I consequently attribute 
the superiority in the quality of the former, to the 
greater quantity, or richer nature, of the nutritive 
substance contained in the leaf, 

_*'The morus multicaulis, although possessing a 
Jatger leat’ than those of Brussa, does not, I appre- 
hend, contain an equal quantity of nutritive matter. 


Count Dandolo says. that the leaves of the broad- | 


leafed white mulberry, contain but little saccha- 
rine matter; and [ hence inter that the mniticaulis, 
being of similar species, contains léss saccharine 
matter than the hardy alba of colder climates. 
‘In southern latitudes, similar to those of China, 
where it is said to be cultivated to most advan- 
tage, and where frosts are unknown, the multi- 
gaidis. may be most suitable; but for our climate, 
the morus alba is decidedly the best and safest. Fu- 
ture experiments will doubtless elicit the compara- 
tive excellence of the different species. But since 
we know that the Brussa tree is of superior qual- 
ity, and [ have proved that it will endure the se- 
verity of our winters, (for the last three were un- 
usually severe, and although young as they were, 
,not a single tree was lost,) hence they may now 
be considered as accliuvated. 
“That silk can be produced with infinitely less 


trouble than is generally supposed, [ am fully per- 


suaded; and I have, in the course of my travels, 
visited most of the silk-growing countries, and 
gave considerable attention to the subject. 

“The culture of silk is peculiarly deserving the 
encouragement of patriotic and benevolent men, 
inasmuch as it will afford (in its different manipu- 
lations, ) a living to the most helpless of our race ; 
aged and decrepit persons, and children, can all be 
employed in some part of the process, and to a por- 
tion of the female sex, who may have been reared 
in luxury and indulgence, but by change of fortune 
have become reduced, yet are willing to labor, 
rather than depend on the cold hand of charity, or 
the benevolence of friends, this culture will afford 
a certain and independent living, without exposing 
them to the scotls and scorns of a selfish world. 


erably larger and thicker than the white mulberry 
leat. The Brussa leaf is nearly, if not quite equat 
to the morus multicaulis.”’ 


At the annual fair of the American Institute, 
at New York, in October last, specimens of. the 
leaves of the Brussa* tree, of ditlerent years 
growth, were exhibited, and excited universal 
approbation, and the Institute awarded a silver 
medal for the introduction of this invdluable tree, 
observing in the report of the committee, “that 
these with every new and useful, plant, calculated 
to withstand the rigors of our climate, are worthy 
of attention, and these introducing them into our 
country, deserve to be placed on the catalogue of 
our country’s benefactors.” 





From the New York Spirit of the Times. 


THE HORSE-TAMER. 


Llangollen, Ky., February 19, 1837. 


Dear Sir—It was on the 26th of May, 1823. at 
Orange Court House, in the Old Dominion, (God 
bless her!) where I then lived, that I first saw the 
late Jonathan Smith. It was court day, and he, 
surrounded by a crowd of gentlemen, began thus: 
‘Every groom and trainer, geftlemen, has his own 
way of bridling, and breaking, and managing hor- 
ses. [am.a teacher of the art. [can tame the 
most ungovernable horse on this green in one 
hour, And if any of you want to know how, I 
will teach you the theory, and show you the prac- 
tice, on this condition. If I fail, you shall pay me 
nothing: if [ succeed, and satis!y you that you 
can do it as well asl, you and each of you, who 
are taught, shall pay me ten dollars, 1 will make 
the horse follow me without bridle, halter, or sad- 
dle, through this crowd; stand quietly while I crack 


this whip repeatedly over his back; making him 


give me any foot at command; and lie down if you 








* In the publication of the Institute, the word Russia 


“Tn the city of Brussa, containing about 100,000 has been erroneously substituted tor Brussa—vide. the 
inhabitants, their principal occupation is the pro- | publication of the Institute for November and Decem- 


duction of silk. When the crop-season commences, | ber, 1836. 
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require it.” “Agreed, agreed!” cried halla dozen | followed close to him off to the crowd, and through 
voices, of which mine was one. “Bring up Mad-| it, and back again into the stable. He came out, 
json’s mare, and if he can do half what he says | closed the door, and said, “this, gentlemen, is al- 
with her, he must deal with the devil.” “No, | ways the first lesson, and never has to be repeated. 
gentlemen,” said Smith, ‘there is no devilment in | After a horse follows in the stable, it is but to make 
it, but plain common sense, as you will see. ‘Take | him do it in a small lot, where he cannot escape 
the mare into that house out yonder,” (it wasalog} you. It has taken about thirty minutes. On the 
house about twenty feet square;) ‘all horses may | whole, it is humane, for it prevents all future con- 
be managed in the same way.” The mare was a/}tention. On entering her stable hereafter, she 
wild, skittish young thing, high tempered and vi- | should be reminded by a single touch of the whip, 
cious withal, disposed to kick and bite, and would | and “come along.”? She will now follow the small- 
not let astranger touch her. “Come, gentlemen,” | est boy, who will goin alone, give her the hint with 
said Smith, “let us go to the stable.” As he went | the whip, and say “come along,” for a treaty has 
along, he examined carefully a whip which he car- | been formed with her to this etlect, that when near 
ried, formed like a wagoner’s, but lighter in the | you, she is never to be struck; but if at a distance 
handle, and longer in the thong and lash. When | and disobedient, she sutlers, not after the fault, but 
we vot to the door, Smith said no man but himself’) during iis commission. By this treatment her whole 
must enter. “Look through the cracks, and see | nature will be changed, and she may be taught, by 
what f do, and how [do it. Shut the door atier| the rational application of the principle, to do any 
me, and fasten it.” In he went suddenly, and very | thing that a horse can do. I will now show you 
boldly, and betore the mare could survey him, he | that she will let me handle her feet. &c. so soon as 
was giving her the lash on her hind Jegs and | I teach her what £ want her to do.” He went in, 
thighs, with quick sharp strokes. Around she) and closed the door. She came up to him; he 
went, kicking, Jumping, backing out, and seem-| patted her shoulder, then her arm, and carried his 
ing as if she would break through the side of the | hand down the foreleg; she drew back and trem- 
house, keeping at the greatest possible distance | bled. In an instant he was away trom her, and 
from him. No rest, no breathing time was given;| the lash applied, with “come along”? Up she 
the sweat began to flow, and the mare to be slower | came, andl he began again; she now stood fast, 
in her movements, and occasionally to turn so as to | while he ran his hand over the leg, patting and 
screen her hind legs trom the lash. When she | soothing her. “She is now satisfied, you see, that 
turned her head towards him, and approached | she is not to be hurt when Itouch her.’ He then 
nearest, he stopped the whip, stretched out his | went from leg to leg, till she stood perfectly quiet 
hand towards her and said “come along.” But} while he handled them. He then slightly tapped 
she was off again instantly, and again the lash | the inside of the foreleg, and said, “foot, foot.” 
was applied. Presently she stopped, turned, look- | She raised it on the toe; he took hold of it gently, 
ed at him, and inclined slightly towards him. He | but firmly, raised it from the ground, and patted 
reached out his hand, stopped whipping, and | her, then stopped a few moments, and repeated it 
touched her neck, saying again, “come along.” | till when he tapped it she raised the foot off the 
But there was no come along in her; there she! ground for him. ‘This he did repeatedly to every 
stood sullenly. way he leaped, and plied the} foot. “She now understands,” said he, “that 
lash, and still repeated “come along.” She soon | when I slightly tap her leg, and say ‘foot,’ I want 
turned, came towards him, and stopped. He was | her to give it to me, and she will do it; for if she 
watching her, and the moment she began to ad-| does not, she well knows the consequence, I will 
vance, he did also, so that now he was near her, | be off yonder, and the lash will take my place; 
he patted her; stopped whipping, and as he moved |i?m the most agreeable of the two. Horses 
away said, “come along.” She began to move | taught this will never kick you; they are not only 
with him; but as if panic struck, a moment after- | alraid, but from the association of ideas, take plea- 
wards darted off. The lash was poured into her. | sure in your touch; it is the sign of peace. I will 
She stopped, trembled and dunged. You’ll see | now put her confidence in me to the severest test.” 
now,” said Smith to us, “they generally do this | He raised the whip, laid it on her back, rubbed her 
when giving up.” She approached; he patted her | with it; she trembled like aleaf till she stood nearer 
neck, stopped whipping, and said, ‘‘come along,” | to hum, as if lor protection. He patted her; shook 
moving slowly from her. She now obeyed, fol- | the whip over her, then increased its motion paral- 
lowing him several times around the room. He | lel to her back till it whizzed in the air, without 
patted her neck, and as she was following him, | ever touching her; louder and louder it sounded, 
he suddenly darted away, and began with the | till he began to crack it over her; once only did 
whip, crying “come along.” Instantly she was | she retire, and was back again instantly; for the 
at his side, and the whip ceased to flash through | moment she was off she felt the lash. “After this 
the air, and he was patting her neck as she fol-| he suddenly reached, raised the whip, and said, 
lowed him around. Whenever she lagged, he| “come along.” Up she came; then he cracked 
Was away, and the whip applied. Never after | it over her very ofien, and she never moved from 
that would she remain two feet from him. You | him. 

see, gentlemen,” said he, “the principle. ‘The| ‘You see now, gentlemen, that the cracking 
Whip never touches her to hurt when near me; | the whip is also a sign of peace. She will come 
nothing near me, or that [ bring to her, is to hurt | to it if you do not deceive her. My horse comes 
her so much as her fear of me. or any thing in con- | to it if he sees me, although a quarter of a mile 
tact with me.” He then took off his glove, thrust | off. Suppose vour horse is afraid of an umbrella, 
his fist into his armpit and then rubbed it on and in|or any thing else: take it into the stable; make 
her nostrils. After a few more times around the | him follow you with it on your arm; then touch 
room, the mare followed close to him, he said open | him, then hold it over his head, then on his back, 
the door.” The door was opened, and the mare | and then take him into a lot so small that he can- 


Vol. V—8 
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not escape you, and make him follow there in like 
manner. He will soon cease to fear any thing 


which you thus prove to him that it will not hurt | 
him; or if he is afraid, the great fear of distance | 
and the lash will cast out the least fear of any | 


thing in contact with you. Break your colts and 
fillies in accordance with these principles, applied 
by common sense, and they will play no tricks. 


Give your colt a first lesson; at the next, make | 


hin come up, lay the bridle on his head; when 


used to put it on, make him follow with the bridle | 


on without holding it; then lead him. Handle his 
legs, and feel as you have seen done to-day. 
Teach him also to bear the crack of the whip 
near him, and over his back. ‘These severa 
teachings should occupy fifteen or twenty minutes, 
twice a day, for three or four days; then you may 
bring your blanket and circingle to him; go on as 
with the umbrella. When he is used to them, girt 
the blanket on; make him follow with it on; do this 
several times; afier that, bring in your saddle—use 
him toitin thesame manner. Put iton, and make 
him follow; alter he is used to it, lay over it a long 
narrow bag, with thirty pounds in each end, and 
let him follow with these on in the stable and in 
the lot, with the bridle drawn as tight as when in 
the hands of a rider. 
and you may put up your boy in the stable; still 


let him follow you; then in the lot several times. | 


Afier a day or two, you may increase your dis- 
tance from him, towards the centre of the circle in 
which he walks. He will soon walk around the 
lot, obey the bridle of the boy. You may now 
bring in another gentle horse, with a bridle on, to 
walk with him, but before him at first. Afiera 
few walks thus in the lot, you may take them out, 
and with ordinary care, your colt is broken and 
gentle, without having injured himself or his ri- 
der. ‘To teach him to lie down is quite easy after 
the foot lesson. 
hold it firmly, tap the other fore leg, and ask for 
it. He will necessarily come to his knees. Per- 
haps he will bounce up, alarmed at his new po- 
gition. But you must have patience to teach a 
horse what you want himtodo. Begin again; 
bring him in the same manner as at first on his 
knees, till he will remain quiet in that attitude, 
permitting you to walk round him without at- 
tempting to rise. Do this till he is used to it; 
then, when he is on his knees, go to a hind foot, 
and make him give that to you. When in that 
position, ask for the other hind foot; and down he 
comes on his side. Perhaps (if he is a timid ani- 
mal) he will be alarmed at his new position, and 
rise up instantly; but take care to pat him as he 
goes down, and while he is on the ground; but as 
he rises, and is fairly on his feet, you must retire, 
and give him aslight admonition with the lash, 


that he is doing wrong to get up so soon. Go| 


again and again through the same routine, he will 
goon understand what you want him todo. And 
a horse taught thus will do for you any thing that 
he can do when he understands you; and, gen- 
tlemen, he is not slow of understanding. The 
horse is naturally a very observing, sagacious, and 
sensible animal, docile and obedient when once 


thoroughly convinced of the superior powers of 


man. And his intellectual powers, if T may say 
so without offence, are like those of man, much 
improved by proper exercise or education, with 
this remarkable difference: 


Repeat this several times, | 


Take a fore foot from the ground, | 





«A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Not so with a horse. He never is of the same 
opinion afier the argumentum ad equum has once 
convinced him. The lesson of punishment ata 
distance from you, and teaching that near you is 
the place of safety and peace, with the consequent 
following you in the stable and out of it, is the first 
step always, and the key of the whole system. 
This first lesson must be made effectual, by per- 
severance and courage. 1 say courage, for some 
horses fight bravely in the first lesson; never af- 
‘terwards, if subdued. If they merely kick and 
_back towards you, the size of the room enablés 
‘ou, by keeping your eye constantly on them, and 
sideling round, to avoid their heels as you apply 
the Jash. The horse will soon be tired of present- 
ing his hind legs to you. But if the horse bea 
\strong, high spirited stallion, of some age, who, 
| badly managed by a timid groom, has had his own 
/way—when he turns his head towards you, then 
‘comes the tug of war. In such cases, gentlemen, 
‘Tmake myself a little ugly and outlandish in my 
appearance before I enter his presence chamber; 
and T enter in a very bold, dashing style, (for hor- 
| ses are very subject to panic from sudden unusual 
“appearances,) before he recovers his self-posses- 
sion, and can wonder at my audacious impudencé, 
| 1 fail aboard of him like five and forty wild cats, 
_and before he is sufficiently self-possessed to front 
you, he is inspired with some considerable respect 
for his new customer’s courage and prowess. But 
after a while he begins to think the joke is carry- 
ing too far. He turns and gives you a look, which 
plainly says, ‘who the devil are you?” [am sorry 
_to make the noble horse swear on even so provok- 
ing an occasion; but I assure you he is not so much 
addicted to it as jackasses, and some other inferior 
animals, and he may at least plead the excuse ol— 
‘evil communication corrupts good manners,’ for 
this bad habit. Now he surveys you, notwith- 
standing the sharp lash ineessantly applied to the 
hind legs, fixes his gaze on you, lays his ears 
close to his head, draws back his lips, disclosing 
his teeth, opens his mouth, raises his fore feet, 
and dashes right at you. Woe to the timid brag- 
gart, who, with wandering eye or daunted breast, 
is not ready with hand and heart, and heels, and 
eyes for this crisis. Perhaps his time is come! 





‘Poor Johnny Raw, what madness could impel 
So raw a flat to face so prime a swell.” 


Let none such presume to exercise the art of mas- 
tering even, much less the noble science of sub- 
duing, the horse. But the fearless and practised 
horse teacher is ready for the encounter. His eye 
was fixed upon him, he foresaw the coming storm, 
and as the open mouthed and high-raised hoof of 


the indignant and enraged animal approach, he 
, seems to meet them: 





“But when the shadow’s o’er his brow he slips aside, 
So nimbly slips, that the vain robber past 

Through empty air, and he so high, so vast, 

Who dealt the stroke came thund’ring to the ground; 

| Nor rest, nor pause, nor breathing time is given, 
But rapid as the rattling hail from heaven, 

| Beats on the house top, showers of “horseman’s shot” 

| Around the “stallion’s legs fly peppering hot.” 

| From this to the finish is all “tweedle dee— 
You now have my secret, so hand me my fee.” 


We did hand Jonathan his fee, and I have had 
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go reason to repent it, for I believe that this method | those of us who have tried this kind of cotton have 
has more than once saved my life, although lam no | had no rot, while whole crops of the common kind 
Jack Myrton to throw myselfunder a horse’s heels, | have been nearly destroyed! I purchased, in the 
or ride full tilt over a rabbit warren. spring of 1835, two hundred bushels of Petit Gulf 
Joun Lewis, seed, one hundred trom a gentleman who had 
Late of Spottsylvania Co., Ya. | planted the year before but twenty-five acres of 
this kind of cotton, and the other hundred from a 
man who had planted two hundred acres of it. 
My cotton had no rot, while my neighbors who 
| planted the common kind were very much injured. 
| Last year I planted my crop with these seed, and 
Messrs. Editors—I have read with much satis-| had something like one thousand five hundred 
faction, the very lengthy essay of Dr. Robert R. | bushels left. 1 invited my neighbors to come and 
Harden, upon the subject of rot in cotton in yours | supply themselves while they lasted—a number did 
‘of the 4th inst. His efforts to prevent this blast- | come, but refused to plant the seed, because they 
ing and withering disease, by submitting to the | were injured by being kept in too large heaps. My 
public his views, together with the results of his | cotton did heat because I had picked out nearly the 
own experience, are very laudable and _ praise- | whole of my crop belore [ completed my gin-house: 
worthy. If agriculture could be considered as it | of this I informed those of my neighbors who came 
really is, a science, and exertions proportioned to | toexamine the seed. Still last season I had no rot 
its importance were used to extend its limits, great | when it was rile all around me. As to the “exci- 
4enefits might be secured to the farming interest. | ting cause,” Dr. Harden is equally at fault, for cot- 
Although by far the largest portion of the capital | ton rots in very wet and very dry years, and mode- 
‘and industry of the state have been ‘employed for | rately wet and moderately dry years also; and if 
ears in the growing of cotton, yet there are doubt- | Dr, Harden had himself the control of the seasons, 
ess many errors in the mode and manner of its cul- | he would not, | will venture to assert, know what 
ture, which may, by close investigation, aided by | kind to send to prevent rot, &e. 
the test of experiment, be entirely exploded. If| “With the lights now befare me,” I would say 
we will look back upon the time when cotton was | that the disposing cause of rot is in the seed, and 
carried to market in the seed, and contrast that pe- | wil! remain there forever, no matter how particular 
riod with the present, we may form some idea of’ the farmer may be in sunning and saving them, &e, 
the vast improvement which a few years have | Cotton is nota native plant of this state—where the 
wrought in its culture—the mode of preparing it | seed came from Ido not know. It requires seven 
for market and more especially of manufacturing | months from the time it is planted to attain its full 
itafterwards. And who can say the susceptibility | maturity, (to wit:) April, May, June, July, Au- 
of its improvement has been used up? Who can | gust, September, and October. Now, we always 
prescribe limits to human ingenuity? It is mightier | have frost in April and October, and continues in 
than the ocean! You cannot say to it, “thus far); May and September. So it must, of necessity, 
thou shalt go and no farther.” have frost or cold weather upon it two months, 
As pleased as I was with Dr. Harden’s commu- |and sometimes four, while it is growing. I will 
nication, I cannot however agree with him in some | not pretend, however, that the frosts in September 
of his conclusions. He forms his opinions of’ the | and October, have any effect in producing rot. It 
disease called rot in the cotton in a physician-like |is enough for my purpose that it has cold weather 
manner, giving two causes, “predisposing” and | and cold rains to contend with in the spring of the 
“exciting.” ‘That these two causes operate alike | year, when it is young and tender. If these things 
inthe animal and vegetable kingdoms, in produ- | be true, is it not probable. if not morally certain, 
cing distemper, I have not the least doubt. I can | that our cotton cannot produce seed so healthy and 
very readily conceive of a person’s system being | sound as it could, f our climate were more conge- 
ese to bilious fever for instance, but there | nial to its growth? ‘There are many vegetables in 
ing no exciting cause the man escapes disease— | our gardens, whose seed we do not pretend to save. 
onthe other hand, there being no predisposition | And why? Because they are not so good as those 
whatever to the disease, he may be exposed harm- | from other climates; and yet they grow finely the 


{ 
} 
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From the Southern Recorder. 


ROT IN COTTON. 








less to that state of the atmosphere best calculated | first year or two. 
toengender it. Just so with cotton; it may be dis- | If additional reasons are wanted te prove the 
posed to rot, but escapes entirely if the season be | position I assume, and fortify it beyond the hope 
favorable. In the application of these general | of successful attack, a number can be rendered. 
principles, I agree perfectly with Dr. Harden, but | {n the first place, so far as my knowledge extends 
differ with him as to what constitutes the predis- | we plant four diflerent kinds of cotton—the com- 
posing and exciting cause of rot in cotton. Hej} mon green seed, the Mexican, the Petit Gulf, and 
says that cotton from seed thrown in large heaps ‘the Alvarado. I mention these in the order most 
before dried, and suffered to remain until they heat, lused. In all, there is a diflerent appearance. The 
contracts a predisposition to rot. This is impossi- | green seeds are large, and covered with a fibrous 
ble unless we suppose there never existed any |substance, resembling in color and appearance, 
“exciting cause” until late years, for old farmers |¢reen velvet—hence their name. When first 
will testify fully to the fact, that their manner of| planted by our farmers, they produced sound and 
preserving seed has been invariably the same for | healthy plants, free of any disease whatever, Af- 
the last thirty years, and that the rot in cotton is ter some years, however, they began to change 
of recent origin. ‘their appearance, and a number of black, sleek 
Again: in this section of country (Troup county) |seed were found amongst them; then, and not 
We have plan‘ed the Petit Gulf seed for four years, | until then, did we hear of rot in cotton. The 
saving them precisely as we did our other seed, yet} Mexican are large white seed, and when. first 
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planted here were entirely tree of the black seed, | tail, of the quantity and quality of the work to be 


which made their appearance precisely as they 
did in the green seed—and the rot was the conse- 
quence. The Petit Gulf are small and white, and 
covered, thicker than either of’ the two first men- 
tioned, with a fibrous substance. ‘These are free 
of black sleek seed, wher first planted, but I dis- 
cover in mine that this black blast (for I can call it 
nothing else,) is making its appearance. Of the 
Alvarado I know nothing. It appears, then, that 
80 far, all kinds of cotton seed, when first pianted 
are good and sound, and that afier a while, they 
degenerate, which is always known by the pre- 
sence of black seed. [Is it not evident from these 
facts that our climate is alone the cause of bad 
seed? Wheat will not grow well here, and when 
our farmers get fresh seed they flatter themselves 
that they have at last found the right kind. But 
their expectations are soon blasted by the “blast.” 
What is the remedy for this radical defect? We 
must either procure new seed every three or four 
years, or invent some plan to separate the black 
seed from the good. The farmers in Mississippi 
buy fresh seed every three years, and I should 
advise those of Georgia to do the same. I have 
tried only the Petit Gulf, and find them good. 
They are not so good the first year as they are 
the second; they get better the third year; but the 


done. From the absence of sufficient information 
on my part, as to the business the road will pro- 
bably command, an estimate of the probable reve- 
nue will not be attempted ; and as the amount of 
machinery and transporting power required, de- 
pends upon the amount of work to be done, an es- 
timate for thatitem is also necessarily omitted. 


Description of the Rovte. 


The character of the country over which the 
line is traced, naturally separates it into two divi- 
sions. ‘The first includes so much of the line as 
pursues the ridge whieh divides the tributaries of 
the Appomattox from those of the Nottoway, 
The second covers the distance passed over in de- 
scending from the ridge to the valley of the Appo- 
mattox, and pursuing the valley of that stream to 
Farmville. 

The first division commences at a point on the 
Petersburg and Roanoke Rail Road, about three 
miles from the Petersburg depot, and takes a 
course nearly due west, till it intersects “Cox road,” 
at Booth’s branch, crossing the head waters of In- 
dian town run in ‘the vicinity of R. Bolling’s; it 
then pursues “Cox Road,” with slight deviations, 
to Mrs. Sutherland’s tavern, where it deflects to 
the right and assumes for one mile a direction near- 





fourth, they have too many black seed in them. 
As to Dr. Hneden's idea, that a “rich oily” sub- 
siance in cotton seed, injures hows, it is contrary 
to the experience of most farmers. J feed my hogs 
on cotton seed. If they are boiled first or made wet 
they do no injury. His plan of manuring is rather 
too expensive—thirly dollars to the acre. 
A FARMER. 


WILD GEESE DOMESTICATFD. 
To the Editorof the Farmers’ Register. 
Talbot County, Md., April 18, 1837. 


Your correspondent H., of Albemarle, Virginia, 


, has been domesticated in this county more 

an seventy years. When asmall school boy, 
about half a century ago, I used to pass a fieli 
where upwards of thirty, quite tame, were kept. 
They were bred from a pair winged by the pro- 
rietor: and a few of their descendants are sti! 
ere—some on my own farm. They are as tame 


as domestic geese, and highly prized for their | 


beauty and musical notes. ‘The mongrels do not 
breed, but are excellent for the table. 
HI. S. 





Communicated for the Farmers’ Register. 


REPORT OF THE SURVEY FOR A RAIL ROAD 
FROM PETERSBURG TO FARMVILLE. 


To the Subscribers to the Survey : 
GENTLEMEN: 


I have the honor to submit to you the result of 
an examination made under my directions, for a 
line of rail road from Petersburgto Farmville. In 
doing this, I shall confine my remarks to an exhibit 
of the line traced, with an estimate of the proba- 
ble cost of the same, derived from a careful ex- 
‘amination of the country, and calculations, in de- 


ly coincident with the Namozene road; it then 
deflects to the left, and passing to the right of Mr. 
Slaughter’s, again intersects “Cox road” at Capt. 
Steward’s, 

It is believed that the location could be improv- 
ed between Mrs. Sutherland’s and Capt. Stew- 
ard’s, so as to obtain a line nearly straight, without 
any material inerease of cost. The point of com- 
mencement could be also advantageously chang- 
ed, so as to make the line an independent one from 
Petersburg, which could be eflected without addi- 
tional expense, and with but little, if any increase 
of distance, 

Krom Capt. Steward’s the route is nearly the 


° . yie + ss . ( f*ne 99 - : 
is hereby informed, that the wild, or Canada | S8™e as that of “Cox road” for a distance of 


twenty-two miles, the principal deviations occur- 
ring between Vaughan’s house and Spain’s store, 
inthe 25th mile, and at Wilson’s tavern, in the 
27th mile, the greatest of which is twelve hundred 
feet. Near Mr. Clarke’s, in the thirty-fifih mile, 
and about three-fourths of a mile from Blacks and 





| Whites, the line diverges to the right, crossing the 
head waters of Cellar creek, and ascending the 
‘slope of its western bank; it attains near Mrs. 
Eppes’ the summit of a ridge which it traverses 
to Nottoway Court House, leaving it about four 
hundred yards to the south. Thence passing 
through the lands of Dr. Campbell, it pursues the 
crest of the ridge for five miles. when it falls on to 
its southern slope, and by a very direct route, cross- 
ing several minor tributaries of the Wazaretto 
ercek, it regains the crest of the ridge in the vicini- 
ty of Col. Tilman E. Jeter’s; which it follows to 
Burke’s tavern, at the intersection of the Prince 
Edward and Nottoway county line. 

The distance traversed by the line from the point 
of commencement to Burke's, is fifty-two miles, 
the whole of which, with but one or two trifling 
exceptions, is upon the crest of a ridge. the genere! 
elevation of which is from three to four hundred 
feet above the waters at its base. The formation 





of this ridge is such, that any line of’ moderate eX- 
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seamen - 
nse, must necessarily conform, almost rigidly, to 
the direction of its crest, which is extremely nar- 
row, seldom more than one hundred and _ fre- 
quently not more than ten yards in width: while 
its base spreads out to the Appomattox on one 
side, and the Nottoway on the other. It is com- 
osed of light sand and gravel intermixed with 
reddish clay, easily affected by the action of water; 
and the numberless small streams which have 
their source in the summit of the ridge, at the very 
commencement of their course have furrowed out 
ravines which widen and deepen as they leave the 
crest, and spread into valleys as they approach the 
rivers. Between these ravines and valleys the 
surface is left at nearly its original height, forming 
ridges transverse to the main one, which are con- 
tinued to the rivers at its base, where they termin- 
ate in high bluffs. Whenever any deviation is 
mude from the crest of the ridge, these arms have 
to be cut through and the hollows filled up; and a 
very slight departure will, in most instances, add 
very much to the cost of graduation and masonry. 
Fortunately, the general direction of the ridge is 
such as it is desirable for the route of the road to 
pursue, and whenever that direction is changed, it 
will not compel curves of a less radius, in any 
case, than nineteen hundred feet. The maximum 
grade adopted in both directions, is six-tenths per 
hundred feet, or a little less than thirty-two feet 
per mile; and grades of this character are, in no 
case, continued for along distance, and generally 
allernate with a level or descending grade. The 
undulations in the surface of the ridge are so in- 
considerable as to admit of their being reduced to 
this limit of grade without an amount of work ex- 
ceeding an average variation from the natural sur- 
face of 7} feet. By introducing stronger grades, 
the line might be made more direct, and the cur- 
vatures of greater radii, without increasing the 
cost of graduation. But, on the best constructed 
roads, and when the most approved machinery is 
used, the friction is one 280th of the load, and the 
total resistance on a grade of thirty-two feet per 
mile, would be 104th of the load, 165th of which, 
is due to the inclination of the plane. Assuming 
the power of this engine equal to transporting one 
hundred tons, including the tender, on a level, and 
supposing the weight of the engine and tender to 
be eleven tons, its effective power, or load carried, 
exclusive of the engine and tender, would be, on 
a level, ninety-six tons, while on a grade of thirty- 
two feet per mile, it would be but twenty-seven 
fons. A stronger grade, therefore, than thirty- 
two feet per mile, against the preponderating 
trade, or ona road of equal reciprocal trade, is de- 
cidedly objectionable; and particularly so on all 
roads constructed of wood, with iron plate rails 4 
or 5-8ths inch thick, which is the character of 
most of this class of’ roads yet constructed in this 
country. On such roads, light engines only, and, 
of course, engines of but little power, can be used 
without serious and immediate injury to the super- 
structure. ‘There are a few cases, when, to avoid 
expensive work, strong grades may be effectively, 
and frequently with economy, introduced. These 
are, at either terminus of the road, when on the ar- 
rival of one engine with its train, another is im- 
mediately to go out; in this case, the engine com- 
ing in, can, ata trifling expense, assist the out- 
Ward train; or, on a line too long for a continuous 
working trip with the same engine, when the en- 








gine in waiting would be assisted by the one to be 
cetached. To construct a road for the use of, not 
the higher, but the medium order of engines, that 
is, engines of eleven or twelve inch cylinders, 
would increase their cost, in the item of iron alone, 
at its present price, S1800 per mile: while il the 
grade was much increased, the effective power of 
the larger engine would be brought down to, or 
reduced below, the smaller one, on a thirty-two 
foot grade. And in this division, the grades can, 
in every case, be so modified by the necessary 
curve, that the resistance shall in no case ex- 
ceed what is due to that grade in a straight 
line. 

The second division commences near Burke’s 
tavern, where the line leaves the ridge, and falling 
on to its northern slope, it pursues a very direct 
course to Sandy river, passing to the right of, and 
near to B. Bolling’s and A. Dolphin’s. The 
whole distance, from the commencement of this di- 
vision to Sandy river, is two and a fourth miles, 
two miles of which descends at the rate of 52 8-10ths 
feet per mile, and the remainderat 31 6-10. The 
line, upon reaching Sandy river, immediately 


‘erosses it, and pursuing a northerly course, con- 


tinues on its western bank about one mile, when it 
re-crosses it, and traverses its eastern bank three 
and a half miles, when, in the distance of eight 
hundred feet, it crosses the river twice and re- 
sumes its course on the eastern bank, to which it 
adheres till it reaches Bush river, which it crosses 
a short distance above its confluence with the Ap- 
pomattox. The Sandy is dignified with the name 
of ariver, but it is a very inconsiderable stream, 
only six feet wide where the line first crosses it, 
and twenty feet where last. The first and second 
crossings will be expensive; the surlace ol’ the wa- 
ter being depressed below the grade of the road at 
the first crossing fifty-four feet, and fifiy-two feet 
at the second; the other crossings are filteen and 
sixteen feet respectively. Several small tributaries 
of the Sandy are also crossed: the principal are 
Aikin, Louse, and Marrowbone creeks. The line 
has to be sustained on ground much broken, in- 
volving deep cutting and heavy filling, which, 
with the necessary bridging and masonry, makes 
this part of the line very expensive. Bush river 
is crossed at an elevation of twenty feet above its 
surface, and the line then follows up the south 
bank of the Appomattox, pursuing a course near- 
ly west to Farmville, terminating in the main 
street near Phillips’ tannery. Immediately above 
Venable’s mill, the river has a bend so abrupt as 
to make it necessary either to cross it twice or in- 
troduce a curve of 600 feet radius; bv crossing it a 
distance of 3000 feet issaved in 6200, as also ex- 
pensive road formation along a rocky bluff. A 
curve of 600 feet radius would not comport with 
the character of the rest of the line, and would 
seriously diminish the capacity and security of the 
road. ‘The estimate is therefore made for the line 
crossing theriver, and the location traced according- 
ly. The curves on this division are the same as 
those on the first, and the road will have, in all 
particulars, the same capacity, with the exception 
of the two miles of 52 8-10ths feet inclination, in 
approaching the Sandy. ‘To make this part of the 
road equally efficient, it will be necessary to have 
an engine of equal power with those in general 
use on the road stationed at this place, to aid the 
ascending train when required. The length of this 
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ifivision by the line run, is seventeen and a fourth 
miles. 


Comparison of Distances, 


The whole of the length of the road as 
surveyed is, ; 
Thedistance by a straight line is, 


691 miles. 
53; 


Making a loss of 


The length of the first division is, 
And the distance by a straight line, ry; 


Makinga loss in the first division of 6c 
And in the second of g « 


On a final location of the work, the to- 
tal distance from Petersburg to 
Burke’s, would probable not exceed 

And that from Burke’s to Farmville be 
reduced to 


51 miles. 


16 * 


67 
Estimate of the Cost of Construction. 


The excavation necessary to form the bed of 
the road will be mostly sand, but occasionally, and 
probably always in deep cuts, mixed with gravel 
and reddish clay ; ina few cases solt sandstone 
will be encountered. The embankments will be 
ina great measure formed from the cuts, and 


Making @ total distance of 





when not, the material necessary is always at 
hand, and easily worked. This work is estimated 
at prices varying, according to circumstances, from 
twelve to twenty-two cents per cubic yard. 

The drains and culverts are designed to be built 
of'stone or brick, and the masonry of the ‘bridge 
exclusively of stone. In all structures which will 
admit of brick being substituted for stone, the ma- 
sonry is estimated at the cost of brick work, at 
twelve dollars pet thousand. ‘The masonry of the 
bridges is estimated at six dollars per perch, which 
will be ample, as all that kind of work is either at 
orin the vicinity of the Appomattox, a boatable 
stream, on the banks of which, good stone is rea- 
dily procured. ‘Timber suitable for the superstruc- 
ure, exists in but limited quantities on the line of 
the road, and this item is accordingly estimated at 
a price that will justify its being transported long 
distances. 

In the valuation of the work a constant regard 
has been had to the scarcity of labor, the high 
price of provisions, and the generally enhanced 
cost of almost every item that enters into the con- 
struction of a rail road. 


Graduation and Masonry of the first Division. 


Excavation, 888,494 cubic yards 
Embankment, 846,697 + 


$240,894 5T 
Masonry, 


35,767 00 





$276,661 52 


Graduation and Masonry of the Second Division. 


Excavation, 454,204 cubic yards, 
Embankment, 674,834 $6 
Masonry and bridging, 


Total second division, 


Total for the whole distanee, 


Superstructure, 69} miles at $4,084 per mile, 
Turn-outs, turning platforms, and sidelings, 
Depots, water stations, wood sheds, and car houses, 


$188,532 84 
105,053 00 





$293,585 84 


570,247 41 


282.817 00 
24,300 00 
23.000 00 








£900,364 41 
Witiram H. More tt, Civil Engineer. 





PROSPECT OF THE WHBAT CROP. EFFECTS 
OF USING IMPERFECT, OR DAMAGED SEED. 


Though there is much difference in the appearance 
of wheat crops in different places, and even some- 
times, and in a remarkable degree, on similar lands on 
adjoining farms, still there can be no doubt of the la- 
mentable fact that the prospect of the crop in general, 
throughout Virginia, is very bad, and that the product 
must be much below a fair average for the land. Such 
statements are already scouted at in some of the edito- 
rial articles of leading newspapers, as the regularly re- 
curring, and generally false prophecies of coming bad 
crops, dictated either by knaves who desire to swell 
prices for their proflt, or by the fears of the desponding 
and uninformed. There may be good ground, some- 
where, for this charge: but we claim that it shall not 
be extended to this journal. AJl persons are liable to 





be deceived en this subject: but we were not deceived 
last year, while sending forth the worst accounts of 
expected failure in the then growing crops, which then 
were disregarded, or not believed—and our predictions, 
gloomy as they were, fell short of the disastrous results. 

We warned farmers (at page 319, vol. iv.) against 
relying upon the defective wheat of the last crop, for 
seed, whenever better could be obtained. To the very 
general use of this bad seed, is doubtless owing much 
of the sickly condition of the growing crops. The un- 
exampled cold in last November, gave a heavy blow to 
the then very young plants of the early sown, as well as 
retarded for a long time the germination of all the late- 
sown seed. But the product of well filled and well 
matured seed might have withstood these inflictions, 
under which that of shrivelled and light seed has dwit- 
dled or perished. 

Our warnings on this head were founded mostly 00 
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theory and reasoning, and probably had little if any ef- 
fect in directing the course of any of our readers. But 
enough practical proof has been furnished, and by those 
who had not listened to our reasoning and advice, and 
who even now attribute the effects to any but the right 
cause. It is stated, in the newspapers, that a remark- 
able superiority appears in some crops of wheat pro- 
duced from western seed, of the crop of 1835—and for 
which the writers seem at a loss to account. It is not 
because of the origin, or the age of this seed—but sim- 
ply that it was of good and well made grain, while the 
other crops were sown with the defective grain of the 
crop of 1836. Farther confirmation of this is presented 
in the facts that the best growing crops we have heard 
of, are on large farms where much care was used to 
obtain for seed the best wheat that the crops of these 
farms, or their neighborhood, furnished, out of the 
universally bad crop of last year. The collection and 
comparison of numerous facts of this kind, (to which 
the crop of every farm may add something) would 
serve to settle this important question, and prevent a 
future reliance on bad seed. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


PROSPECTS FOR WHEAT.—SPRING WHEAT. 


* * * i * 


The wheat crop on James River, [in Gooch- 
land,] as well as elsewhere, has suffered severely 
from the winter’s frosts, especially on light puffy 
soils, not leaving enough, under the most favora- 
ble future circumstances, I fear, to produce any 
thing like an average yield; and this has, of late 
years, become of such uniform recurrence, that it 
increases our anxiety for the success of the spring 
variety, of which I saw a most beautiful and pro- 
mising lot in this vicinity, the other day, sown on 
the 15th of February, and nearly or quite as for- 
ward and luxuriant as any fall seeding within my 
knowledge. It is to be hoped it may succeed, and 
save us from this item in the numerous disasters 
that crop is liable to in our climate. 





FAILURE OF THE AGRICULTURAL CONVEN- 
TION, AND OF THE PETITION FOR A BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


The attempt to assemble an Agricultural Convention 
in Richmond, this winter, was a complete failure. The 
few persons who met, as delegates, very properly de- 
clined acting in an organized meeting, and thereby 
exhibiting so humiliating a proof of the lethargy of the 
entire agricultural body of Virginia. They, however, 
as individuals, with the support of the hastily collected 
signatures of a few other farmers who were then in 
Richmond, prepared and presented to the legislature 
the following concise petition—the objects of which 
were designedly made so cheap in their money cost, 
that it was hoped that such a pittance would not be 
refused to agricultural interest-—and that the most 


thorough-paced grog-pen demagogue in the house, | 


Would hardly oppose a measure which could not pos- 
‘ibly cost the commonwealth half as much annual ex- 
pense, as the time consumed by his own useless speeches 
during the session. Nevertheless, we were mistaken in 


both respects. Though reported on favorably by the 
Committeé of Agriculture, the bill could not obtain a 
hearing in the House of Delegates until within the last 
few days of the session, when they were (save in one 
single vote,) doing business regularly without a quo- 
rum, for at least two days together—the house being 
very thin, because many members were absent, and of 
those that remained, some were sick, some asleep, and 
some———otherwise unable to be in their places. Dur- 
ing this time, the bill to establish a Board of Agricul- 
ture, as asked for in the petition; came up in the 
House of Delegates—and had some 25 ayes, and about 
35 noes. This vote, though not final according to the 
rule of legislation, (there being no quorum, ) was a suf- 
ficient indication of the fate of the measure—and fur- 
ther, is sufficient proof that nothing is to be expected 
from the legislature of Virginia, in aid of the interests 
or improvement of agriculture. We annex the peti- 
tion, to show how little was asked, and refused; and 
we now are compelled to concur in the opinion of one 
of our most esteemed correspondents, that hereafter it 
will be as degrading, as heretofore it has been useless, 


to ask any thing of the legislature to aid the interests ot 
agriculture. 


The petition of the undersigned, farmers and land- 
holders, respectfully sheweth : : 

That it is of the highest importance to the agricultu- 
ral interests of Virginia, and therefore to the whole 
commonwealth, that agricultural information should be 
extensively diffused, and improvements in all the vari- 
ous branches of her husbandry be promoted, by legis- 
lative encouragement; that although sundry and im- 
portant measures have been, or may be recommended 
for this great object, which, if carried properly into 
effect, would doubtless be of great and endurin public 
benefit, we will ask nothing that is of doubtful 5 era- 
tion, or that requires considerable expense, or whith; 
if adopted, would demand any farther, or more costly 
legislative action, should the first measure prove to be 
of no public utility. 

That therefore, we now limit our prayer to the insti- 
tution of a Board of Agriculture, on conditions and with 
duties somewhat of the following kind: 

The board to consist of eight members, two bein 
from each of the four great divisions of the state; 
to be practical and experienced farmers; to be chosen 
annually by the executive; the board to meet annually 
in Richmond; to remain in session not more than four- 
teen days; and then to report and recommend for legis- 
lative adoption, such measures and plans as may appear 
to the board best calculated to extend the knowled 
of agriculture, and promote its improvement through- 
out Virginia. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


It is painful to record the change, which, though 
long foretold, the last few weeks has realized. 

Commerce is almost annihilated. Confidence is 
destroyed. ‘The ordinary facilities of exchange, 
foreign and domestic, no longer exist. There is 
no market for the produce of the country. The 
value of stocks and of real estate can scarcely be 
ascertained. ‘Turning our view either north or 
south, we see works of internal improvement sus- 
pended—manufactories closed—buildings whith 
were begun, left unfinished. ‘There is, in a word, 
an utter prostration of commerce, and céssation of 





conmunercial intercourse. 
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Failures in iad York and New Orleans, the | 
great emporiums, are enumerated by 
and the amount, not by millions, bat by scores and 
hundreds ot miulliotns. Nor do other puaces CSCapes 
the devastation is general. Joven the banks searce- 
ly retain their credit. \ 
mitted from place to place, while bank notes bain e 
their value, when carried out of the state in whieh 
they are issued. 

Owing to the absence of competition of demand, 
or of ability to purchase, and of the usual facilities 
for transacting business, there is scarcely a current 
pric efor any article. 

Cotton commands bat 55 to 10 cents, when a 
buyer can be found, and he can find current mo- 
ney. Tobacco in New Orleans, ss 1, 2, and 3 tor 
the several grades of quality. fa Virginia, & 1 25, 
to6. Flouris quoted at ss 7 to 1 oreion Wheat, 
$1 37 to 1 50.) ‘These quotat.ons are of various 
markets north and south. 
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The price of stocks cannot be ascerti ined. The 
bu yer \ ll ofler , J, the seller ask 79, lor what a 
few weeks avo was worth = 90 or 100. 

The causes of this chapeze have been so fre- 
quently ‘lluded to, us to render any further re 
tnarks unnecessary. “Phe explosion was long an 
ticipated—it has at length burst forth. . 


Er rata. 

The reader is requested to correct the following ne- 
meral errors in the Jecount of the Greensville and Roan- 
chee Railway. 

Pave 11, column 1, line 7, for “2,800,” read * 28,- 
9,” 

Pave 11, column 1, lines 15 and 16, for 5.800,” 
read 58,000.” 

Pace 12. cohinu 2, line 12, for “threc-etghths” read 


$6 five-eiriulits. 
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